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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CONTINUED. 


TO BENJAMIN STODDERT. 


Quincy, 15 October, 1811. 


Dear Stroppert,— Your obliging letter of August 16th was 
presented to me by your son-in-law, Dr. Thomas Ewell, and his 
amiable lady, your daughter. Although I was confined with a 
wounded leg, which is not yet healed, and afflicted with a series 
of misfortunes, afflictions, and deaths among my tenderest con- 
nections, such as rarely happens to any man even in this trouble- 
some world, I was not the less obliged to you for giving me an 
opportunity of seeing this sensible and amiable couple. These 
causes, however, have retarded my answer, and I hope will 
plead my excuse. Iam happy to hear that your health is good, 
and I hope your happiness unalloyed. 

I am as happy as ever I was in my life, as happy as I can 
ever expect to be in this world, and I believe as happy as any 
man can be, who sees all the friends of his youth dropping off 
about him, and so much sickness among his nearest relations, 
and who expects himself to drop in a very short time. Public 
affairs move me no more than private. I love my country and 
my friends, but can do very little for either. Reconciled and 
resigned to my lot in public and private, I wait with patience 
for a transfer to another scene. 

After an introduction so solemn and gloomy, you will be 
surprised to find me turn to so ludicrous a subject as friend 
Timothy. You have seen his addresses to the people, in which 
he has poured out the phials of his vengeance against me, after 
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having nourished and cherished it in his bosom a dozen years. 
He has implicated General Sam Smith and his brother Robert 
Smith, the late Secretary of State, in a manner that ought in 
my opinion to bring them out in vindication of themselves and 
me. 

God knows, I never made any bargain with them or either 
of them. I never knew or suspected that they had any animo- 
sity against Pickering, more than they had against you or 
McHenry, Wolcott or Lee. No hint was ever given to me, 
directly or indirectly from either, that they wished Pickering 
removed, or that they would vote for me on any condition, or in 
any circumstances whatsoever. When I appointed Winchester 
Judge, in opposition to the wish of Robert Smith, as you know 
very well, I had the best opportunities to conciliate the Smiths, 
if I had been so disposed. Pickering knows this as well as you. 
How, then, can he tell such an abominable story? I cannot 
think that he believes it himself. Had I not scruples about 
setting an example of a President’s vindicating himself against 
such attacks from a mortified, disappointed, and vindictive mi- 
nister, I should be at no loss for reasons to justify the removal 
of Mr. Pickering. 


B. STODDERT TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Bladensburg, 27 October, 1811. 7 

I sincerely thank you for your kind letter of the 15th. It 
always affords me the highest satisfaction to hear of you and 
from you, and more particularly when I hear favorable accounts 
of your health and contentment. 

I have seen and regretted the attack of Colonel Pickering on 
you, in a point affecting your moral character. In relation to 
any intrigue of my countrymen, the Smiths, with you, for his 
removal from the office of State, I have at all times felt the 
strongest conviction that you never did descend to such base- 
ness, not only because I knew you were incapable of such 
degradation, but because I had reason to know that there was 
no kind of private intercourse between you and General Smith 
(and his brother was not at the seat of government), about the 
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time of Colonel Pickering’s removal. I knew it from this cir- 
cumstance. A day or two before the New York election, in 
which Colonel Burr exerted himself with so much success as to 
produce a result that disappointed every body, and at a moment 
when members of Congress and all about the government 
believed that city would be entirely federal, General Smith and 
a Senator of high standing called on me at my office, and ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with most of your measures, though 
disapproving of some which they seemed disposed rather to 
ascribe to the influence of others than to you, and signified a 
desire to have a friendly interview with you, and asked my 
opinion if such an interview would be agreeable. My reply, in 
substance, was, that I could not doubt it, but that I would speak 
to you on the subject, and let them know. 

It so happened that I did not speak to you before the result 
of the New York election was known in Philadelphia. This 
result afforded Mr. Jefferson a prospect of the Presidential chair 
he seemed not to have had before. But for this result, I ques- 
tion whether it would not have been decided, about that time, 
by his friends, to suspend his pretensions for four years longer, 
ard that their support, if from no other motive, for the chance 
of having influence in your administration, should be given to 
you. 

If I never afterwards mentioned to you my visit from the 
General and the Senator, it was because I thought I perceived 
that their views had changed, with the change of prospect occa- 
sioned by the result of the New York election. ‘They spoke to 
me no more, and I am very confident they avoided you. 

Iam not good at remembering dates; and, never meaning to 
be a public man, I never kept memoranda of any political trans- 
actions. But I believe this election was just before the close 
of the session of Congress; and that at the close, or a day or 
_ two before, Colonel Pickering was removed. On the morning 
of the day of the removal, you communicated to Mr. Lee and 
myself, who chanced to meet at your house without being sum- 
moned, your intention, and observed, your mind had been made 
up on the subject before the commencement of the session, but 
that, to avoid a turbulent session (Colonel Pickering having 
many warm friends in both Houses), you had delayed to take 


the step until the close of the session. You said you respected 
1 * 
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Colonel Pickering for his industry, his talents, and his integrity, 
but mentioned instances to show that he wanted those feelings 
a Secretary of State should possess for the character of a Pre- 
sident, and wanted temper to enable you to make peace with 
France, or preserve it with England; and, upon something sug- 
gested by Mr. Lee or myself to induce reconsideration on your 
part, you added, that you felt it a sacred duty to make a change 
in the Department of State, and proposed, that Mr. Lee or my- 
self should communicate your decision to Colonel Pickering in 
terms least calculated to hurt his feelings. We both too sin- 
cerely respected him to undertake a task so disagreeable. I 
have never since conversed with Mr. Lee on this subject; but 
I do presume, were he to relate the occurrence, his relation 
would agree substantially with mine. 

Colonel Pickering, like most honest, warm-tempered men, 
may be too partial, perhaps, in tracing to the best motives the 
actions of his friends, and too prone to ascribe to the worst the 
conduct of those whom he does not like. After hearing of the 
prediction of Mr. R. Smith at Annapolis (which I presume has 
been within the last two years), made ten or twelve days before 
his removal, that he would be removed, it was not extraordinary 
that he should imagine Mr. R. Smith, his brother, the General, 
and others, had successfully intrigued with you for his removal 
as the price of their support. And when he made the charge 
against you, I cannot, from what I think I know of his charac- 
ter, persuade myself for a moment to doubt that he did most 
religiously believe in its truth. 

Were I to venture to account for Mr. R. Smith’s prediction at 
Annapolis, it would be in this way. The visit to me, of which 
I have spoken, shows that the most respectable of that party, 
with whom Mr. Smith was closely linked, were at least balanc- 
ing in their minds whether their surest road to more influence 
in public affairs would not be to attach themselves to you, 
especially as your reélection seemed at that time certain. Colo- 
nel Pickering, of all your ministers, was most obnoxious to those 
gentlemen. And it might have been contemplated by them, 
with the knowledge of Mr. R. Smith, to ask his removal in 
Rees for their support. And as it was too well known that 

he proper harmony between the President and Secretary of 
ae did not exist, Mr. Smith being sure, as he thought, the 
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offer would be made, might conclude, without great violence to 
probability, that the offer would be made, and, unacquainted 
with your honorable principles, that it would not be rejected. 
If any use can be made of this feeble, though sincere testi- 
mony, in removing from that reputation you so justly value a 
transient cloud, most freely do I consent it should be so used. 
I may dissatisfy men, whose friendship I prize most highly, 
and make others my enemies, by this; but consideration of self 
never did nor ever shall deter me from doing an act of justice. 
With my best respects, &c., &c. 
Ben. STopvERT. 


TO SAMUEL SMITH. 


Quincy, 25 November, 1811. 


Sir, — Colonel Pickering, in his letters or addresses to the 
people of the United States, has represented to the world, and 
supported by certificates or testimonies, which some persons 
think plausible, that a corrupt bargain was made between your- 
self and your brother on one part, and me on the other, that I 
should dismiss the then Secretary of State from his office, in 
consideration of your votes and influence for me at the next 
election of President and Vice-President. 

As such a kind of traffic would be as dishonorable to your- 
self and your brother as to me, I think it would become all three 
of us to take some prudent measures to disabuse the public, if 
not to vindicate our characters. 

For my own part, I declare upon my honor, and am at any 
time ready to depose upon oath, that no such communication, 
intimation, or insinuation ever passed, directly or indirectly, 
between me and yourself, or your brother. You must, therefore, 
know and feel the imputation both upon me and yourself to be 
false and injurious. Consequently I can see no objection that 
either of us can have to clearing up this matter before the 
public. I should be obliged to you, Sir, for your sentiments 
upon this subject, and continue to be, with much respect, your 
most obedient and humble servant. 


Memorandum. Wrote on the same day, in the same words, mutatis mutandis, 
to the Hon. Robert Smith at Baltimore. J. A. 
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ROBERT SMITH TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Baltimore, 30 November, 1811. 


Sir,— In reply to your letter of the 25th of this month, I 
have no hesitation in stating to you, that, at no period of your 
administration did I consider or understand that any kind of 
bargain or arrangement had, directly or indirectly, in any man- 
ner or form, been proposed or made, between yourself on the 
one part, and my brother and myself, or either of us, on the 
other part, in relation to the dismission of Mr. Pickering from 
the office of the Department of State. 

Be pleased to accept an assurance of the great respect, with 
which I have the honor to be, Sir, your humble servant, 


R. Smita. 


SAMUEL SMITH TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Washington, 1 December, 1811. 


Sir, —I had the honor, yesterday, to receive your letter of 
the 25th ultimo, in which you say, “that Colonel Pickering in 
his letters to the people of the United States has represented 
to the world, that a corrupt bargain was made between your- 
self and brother on the one part, and me on the other, that 
I should dismiss the then Secretary of State from his office, in 
consideration of your votes and influence for me, at the next 
election of President and Vice-President.” 

You appear to be of opinion, that some notice ought to be 
taken of this assertion to disabuse the public, justly observing 
that no such communication had ever passed directly or. in- 
directly between you, my brother, and myself. 

I have taught myself to despise every attack upon my poli- 
tical character; and I cannot persuade myself, that any man 
acquainted with your high character will believe that you would 
have permitted any person to have made to you a proposition 
so very dishonorable. For myself I declare, that I never held: 
any conversation with you, respecting Colonel Pickering; that 
I never heard you utter one word disrespectful of that gentle- 


“ANY 
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man; that I never did insinuate or express a wish to you that 
you would dismiss Colonel Pickering from office, nor did I ever 
insinuate or say, that I would, for any consideration whatsoever, 
support you by my vote or influence at the election of President 
and Vice-President. 1 never believed myself in your confidence. 
On the contrary, I did at that period think that you were per- 


-sonally hostile to me. It is well known, that I opposed your 


first election and your reélection, openly, on political ground. 
It is not known to me, that you had any knowledge of my 
brother Robert at the period alluded to; if any communication 
had ever passed between you and him, it must have been 
known to me. I never knew of any, and am certain that none 
did take place. 
I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
S. Smiru. 


TO ROBERT SMITH. 


Quincy, 6 December, 1811. 


Sir, — Yesterday I received from the post-office in this town 
your favor of the 30th of November, in answer to my letter to 
you of the 25th of that month. 

I thank you, Sir, for the promptitude, punctuality, and accu- 
racy of your reply, which is fully satisfactory. It is such, 
indeed, as I knew it must be from the immutability of truth. 


TO SAMUEL SMITH. 


Quincy, 18 December, 1811. 
Sir, — I have received your letter of the 1st of this month in 


-answer to mine of the 25th of November. It is not less frank 


and candid than prompt and punctual. 

I have only to remark that you were certainly mistaken when 
you thought that “I was personally hostile to you.” Your 
brother Robert I never saw in my life, nor had any communica- 
tion with him of any kind while I had any share in government. 
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TO BENJAMIN RUSH. 


Quincy, 25 December, 1811. 


I never was so much at a loss how to answer a letter as 
yours of the 16th. 

Shall I assume a sober face and write a grave essay on reli- 
gion, philosophy, laws, or government? 

Shall I laugh, like Bacchus among his grapes, wine vats, and 
bottles? 

Shall I assume the man of the world, the fine gentleman, the 
courtier, and bow and scrape, with a smooth, smiling face, soft 
words, many compliments and apologies; think myself highly 
honored, hound in gratitude, &c., &c.? 

I perceive plainly enough, Rush, that you have been teasing 
Jefferson to write to me, as you did me some time ago to 
write to him. You gravely advise me “to receive the olive 
branch,” as if there had been war; but there has never been 
any hostility on my part, nor that I know, on his. When there 
has been no war, there can be no room for negotiations of 
peace. 

Mr. Jefferson speaks of my political opinions; but I know of 
no difference between him and myself relative to the Constitu- 
tion, or to forms of government in general. In measures of 
administration, we have differed in opinion. I have never 
approved the repeal of the judicial law, the repeal of the 
taxes, the neglect of the navy; and I have always believed 
that his system of gunboats for a national defence was de- 
fective. ‘To make it complete, he ought to have taken a 
hint from Moliére’s “ Femmes précieuses,” or his learned ladies, 
and appointed three or four brigades of horse, with a Major- 
General, and three or four brigadiers, to serve on board his gal- 
leys of Malta. I have never approved his non-embargo, or any 
non-intercourse, or non-importation laws. 

But I have raised no clamors nor made any opposition to any 
of these measures. ‘The nation approved them; and what is 
my judgment against that of the nation? On the contrary, he 
disapproved of the alien law and sedition law, which I believe 
to have been constitutional and salutary, if not necessary. 

He disapproved of the eight per cent. loan, and with good 
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reason. For I hated it as much as any man, and the army, too, 
which occasioned it. He disapproved, perhaps, of the partial 
war with France, which I believed, as far as it proceeded, to 
be a holy war. He disapproved of taxes, and perhaps the 
whole scheme of my administration, &c., and so perhaps did 
the nation. But his administration and mine are passed away 
into the dark backwards, and are now of no more importance 
than the administration of the old Congress in 1774 and 1775. 

We differed in opinion about the French revolution. He 
thought it wise and good, and that it would end in the esta- 
blishment of a free republic. I saw through it, to the end of it, 
before it broke out, and was sure it could end only in a restor- 
ation of the Bourbons, or a military despotism, after deluging 
France and Europe in blood. In this opinion I differed from 
you as much as from Jefferson; but all this made me no more 
of an enemy to you than to him, nor to him than to you. I 
believe you both to mean well to mankind and your country. 
I might suspect you both to sacrifice a little to the infernal 
Gods, and perhaps unconsciously to suffer your judgments to 
be a little swayed by a love of popularity, and possibly by a 
littfe spice of ambition. 

In point of republicanism, all the difference I ever knew or 
could discover between you and me, or between Jefferson and 
me, consisted, 

1. In the difference between speeches and messages. I was 
a monarchist because I thought a speech more manly, more 
respectful to Congress and the nation. Jefferson and Rush 
preferred messages. 

2. I held levees once a week, that all my time might not be 
wasted by idle visits. Jeflerson’s whole eight years was a 
levee. 

3. I dined a large company once or twice a week. Jefferson 
dined a dozen every day. 

4, Jefferson and Rush were for liberty and straight hair. I 
thought curled hair was as republican as straight. 

In these, and a few other points of equal importance, all 
miserable frivolities, that Jefferson and Rush ought to blush 
that they ever laid any stress upon them, I might differ; but I 
never knew any points of more consequence, on which there 
was any variation between us. 
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You exhort me to “ forgiveness and love of enemies,” as if | 
considered, or had ever considered, Jefferson as my enemy. This 
is not so; I have always loved him as a friend. If I ever 
received or suspected any injury from him, I have forgiven it 
long and long ago, and have no more resentment against him 
than against you. 

You enforce your exhortations by the most solemn considera- 
tions that can enter the human mind. After mature reflection 
upon them, and laying them properly to heart, I could not help 
feeling that they were so unnecessary, that you must excuse 
me if I had some inclination to be ludicrous. 

You often put me in mind that I am soon to die; I know 
it, and shall not forget it. Stepping into my kitchen one day, 
I found two of my poor neighbors, as good sort of men as two 
drunkards could be. One had sotted himself into a consump- 
tion. His cough and his paleness and weakness showed him 
near the last stage. ‘T'om, who was not so far gone as yet, 
though he soon followed, said to John, “ You have not long 
for this world.” John answered very quick: “I know it, Tom, 
as well as you do; but why do you tell me of it? I had rather 
you should strike me.” This was one of those touches of 
nature which Shakspere or Cervantes would have noted in his 
ivory book. 

But why do you make so much ado about nothing? Of what 
use can it be for Jefferson and me to exchange letters? Ihave » 
nothing to say to him, but to wish him an easy journey to 
heaven, when he goes, which I wish may be delayed, as long 
as life shall be agreeable to him. And he can have nothing to 
say to me, but to bid me make haste and be ready. Time and 
chance, however, or possibly design, may produce ere long a 
letter between us. 


TO THOMAS MCKEAN. 


Quincy, 2 June, 1812. 
Our ancient and venerable friend Clinton is gone before us. 
Tt had long been my intention to write to him, but while I was 
busied about many things perhaps of less importance, he has 
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slipped out of my reach. Jam determined no longer to neglect 
to write to you, lest I should glide away, where there is no pen 
and ink. 

Nearly thirty-eight years ago our friendship commenced. It 
has never been interrupted, to my knowledge, but by one event. 
Among all the gentlemen with whom I have acted and lived in 
the world, I know not any two who have more uniformly agreed 
in sentiment upon political principles, forms of government, 
and national policy, than you and I have done, except upon one 
great subject—a most important and momentous one, to be 
sure. That subject was the French revolution. This, at the 
first appearance of it, you thought a “minister of grace.” I 
fully believed it to be “a goblin damned.” Hence all the 
estrangement between us, that I know, or ever suspected. There 
is no reason that this should now keep us asunder, for I presume 
there can be little difference of opinion at present upon this 
subject. When Pultney accepted a peerage, some droll wit 
wrote, — 

“ Of all the patriot things that Pultney writ, 
The earl of Bath confutes them every bit.” 


- 


We may now say,— 


“ Of all the glorious things French patriots writ, 
The emperor confutes them every bit.” 


There can be no question of honors or profits, or rank or 
fame, between you and me at present. Personal friendship 
and private feelings are all that remain. I should be happy to - 
hear of your health and prosperity, but I cannot conclude with- 
out one political observation. In ancient times Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia agreed very well. Why should 
they be at variance now? 

I hope, Sir, you will excuse this intrusion, and believe me to 
be still, with.much esteem, your friend and servant. 


VOL. X. 2 
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THOMAS MCKEAN TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Philadelphia, 13 June, 1812. 


On my return from a tour to the State of Delaware, I found 
your kind letter of the 2d instant, and thank you for this mark 
of esteem. 

Our venerable friend Clinton has gone before us; so has the 
illustrious Washington, eleven years ago; and I have nearly 
outlived all my early acquaintance. Iyremain the only surviv- 
ing member of the first American Congress, held in the city of 
New York in October, 1765; and but three more, of whom you 
are one, remain alive of the second, held in this city in Septem- 
ber, 1774. It was my fate to be delegated to that trust annually 
during the revolutionary war with Great Britain, until the pre- 
liminary articles of peace were signed in 1782, which afforded 
me an opportunity of knowing every member of Congress dur- 
ing the whole of that time; and I declare with pleasure, and 
also with pride, that I embraced the political sentiments of none 
with more satisfaction (being congenial with my own) than 
yours, nor do I recollect a single question in which we differed. 

It is true, I was a friend to the revolution in France, from 
the assembly of the Notables until the king was decapitated, 
which I deemed not only a very atrocious but a most absurd 
act. After the limited monarchy was abolished, I remained in 
a kind of apathy with regard to the leaders of the different 
. parties, until I clearly perceived that nation was incapable at 
that time of being ruled by a a popular government; and when 
the few and afterwards an individual assumed a despotic sway 
over them, I thought them in a situation better than under the 
government of a mob, for I would prefer any kind of govern- 
ment to such a state, even tyranny to anarchy. On this sub- 
ject, then, I do not conceive we differed widely. 

My dear Sir, at this time of our lives there can certainly be 
no question, as you observe, of honors, profits, rank or fame, 
between us. I shook hand with the world three years ago, and 
we said farewell to each other. The toys and rattles of child- 
hood would, in a few years more, be probably as suitable to me 
as office, honor, or wealth; but, I thank God, the faculties of 
my mind are as yet little, if any thing, impaired, and my affec- 
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tions and friendships are unshaken: I do assure you that I 
venerate our éarly friendship, and am happy in a continuance 
of it. 

Since my exemption from official and professional duties, I 
have enjoyed a tranquillity never (during a long protracted life) 
heretofore experienced, and my health and comforts are sufli- 
cient for a reasonable man. 

Our country is at this moment in a critical situation; the 
result is in the womb of fate. Our system of government, in 
peace, is the best in the world; but how it will operate in war, 
is doubtful. This, however, is likely to be soon put to the test, 
and I sincerely regret it. 

There is a cheerful air in your letter that evidences health, 
peace, and a competency, which that you may long enjoy is the 
sincere wish and ardent prayer of, dear Sir, your old friend and 
most obedient servant 

Tuomas McKzan. 


TO THOMAS MCKEAN, 


- Quincy, 21 June, 1812. 


IT have received your kind letter of the 13th of this month 
with emotions like those of two old friends after a separation 
of many years, such as we may suppose Ulysses to have felt 
on meeting one of his ancient associates (not one of the suitors) 
on his return to Ithaca. 

Your name among the members of Congress in New York, 
in October, 1765, is, and has long been a singular distinction. 
I wish you would commit to writing your observations on the 
characters who composed that assembly, and the objects of your 
meeting. Otis and Ruggles are peculiarly interesting to me, 
and every thing that passed on that important occasion is and 
will be more and more demanded (and it is to be feared, in 
vain) by our posterity. 

Of the Congress, in September, 1774, there remains Governor 
Johnson, of Maryland, Governor McKean, of Pennsylvania, 
Governor Jay, of New York, Judge Paine, of Massachusetts, 
and John Adams, not forgetting our venerable Charles 'Thom- 
son, Secretary. 

You had an opportunity that was denied me in 1778, 1779, 
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1780, 1781, 1782. Iwas in Europe from 1778 to 1788. There 
was a great change in Congress soon after 1778.. The Massa- 
chusetts men were chosen of a very different stamp from Han- 
cock, Sam Adams, and Gerry. Higginson, Gorham, King, 
Jackson, and Lowell were a batch of loaves of a very different 
flour from their predecessors. I would now give any thing for 
your knowledge of their oratory, dialectics, and principles and 
opinions. This nation now groans, and future ages, I fear, 
will have reason to rue’ the hunting of that day. After the 
peace, New York and Pennsylvania followed the example of 
Massachusetts, and brought in lukewarmness instead of zeal, 
not to say toryism in the place of whiggism. 

I acknowledge that the most unaccountable phenomenon I 
ever beheld, in the seventy-seven years, almost, that I have 
lived, was to see men of the most extensive knowledge and 
deepést reflection entertain for a moment an opinion that a 
democratical republic could be erected in a nation of five-and- 
twenty millions of people, four-and-twenty millions and five 
hundred thousand of whom could neither read nor write. 

My sentiments and feelings are in symphony with yours in 
another particular. ‘The last eleven years of my life have been 
the most comfortable of the seventy-seven. J have never en- 
joyed so much in any equal period. Mr. Jefferson, I find, is 
equally happy. I have had opportunity, however, to know that 
the illustrious Washington was not, and that to his uneasiness 
in retirement great changes in the politics of this country were 
to be attributed, perhaps for the better, possibly for the worse. 
God knows. Iam as cheerful as ever I was; and my health is 
as good, excepting a quiveration of the hands, which disables 
me from writing in the bold and steady character of your letter, 
which I rejoice to see. Excuse the word quiveration, which, 
though I borrowed it froni an Irish boy, I think an improve- 
ment in our language worthy a place in Webster’s dictionary. 
Though my sight is good, my eyes are too weak for all the labor 
I require of them; but as this is a defect of more than fifty 
years standing, there are no hopes of relief. The trepidation 
of the hands arising from a delicacy, or, if you will, a morbid 
irritability of nerves, has shown itself at times for more than 
half a century, but has increased for four or five years past, so 
as to extinguish all hopes that it will ever be less. 
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The danger of our government is, that the General will be a 
man of more popularity than the President, and the army pos- 
Sess more power than Congress. ‘The people should be apprised 
of this, and guard themselves against it. Nothing is more 
essential than to hold the civil authority decidedly superior to 
the military power. 

Wishing you life as long as you desire it, and every blessing 
in it, I remain, &c. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 28 June, 1812. 


I know not what, unless it were the prophet of Tippecanoe, 
had turned my curiosity to inquiries after the metaphysical 
science of the Indians, their ecclesiastical establishments, and 
theologica! theories; but your letter, written with all the accu- 
racy, perspicuity, and elegance of your youth and middle age, 
as it has given me great satisfaction, deserves my best thanks.! 

If has given me satisfaction, because, while it has furnished 
me with information where all the knowledge is to be obtained 
that books afford, it has convinced me that I shall never know 
much more of the subject than I do now. As I have never 
aimed at making any collection of books upon this subject, I 
have none of those you have abridged in so concise a manner. 
Lafitau, Adair, and De Bry were known to me only by name. 

The various ingenuity which has been displayed in inven- 
tions of hypotheses to account for the original population of 
America, and the immensity of learning profusely expended to 
support them, have appeared to me, for a longer time than I 
can possibly recollect, what the physicians call the litere nihil 
sanantes. Whether serpents’ teeth were sown here and sprung 
up men; whether men and women dropped from the clouds upon 
this Atlantic island; whether the Almighty created them here, 
or whether they emigrated from Europe, are questions of no 
moment to the present or future happiness of man. Neither 


1 This letter is not published in Mr. Randolph’s edition of Jefferson. It re- 
lates entirely to the Indians, their manners and habits. 


Be B 
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agriculture, commerce, manufactures, fisheries, science, litera- 
ture, taste, religion, morals, nor any other good will be pro- 
moted, or any evil averted, by any discoveries he. can be made 
in answer to these questions. 

The opinions of the Indians and their usages, as represented 
in your obliging letter of the 11th June, appear to me to resem- 
ble the platonizing Philo, or the philonizing Plato, more than 
the genuine system of Judaism. 

The philosophy both of Philo and Plato is at least as absurd; 
it is indeed less intelligible. Plato borrowed his doctrines from 
oriental and Egyptian philosophers, for he had travelled both 
in India and Egypt. The oriental philosophy, imitated and 
adopted in part, if not the whole, both by Plato and Philo, was, 
1. One God, the good. 2. The ideas, the thoughts, the rea- 
son, the intellect, the logos, the ratio of God. 3. Matter, the 
universe, the production of the logos, or contemplations of God. 
This matter was the source of evil. 

Perhaps the three powers of Plato, Philo, the Egyptians and 
Indians, cannot be distinctly made from your account of the 
Indians; but, 

‘1. The great Spirit, the good, who is worshipped by the 
kings, sachems, and all the great men in their solemn festivals, 
as the author, the parent of good. 

2. The devil, or the source of evil; they are not metaphysi- 
cians enough as yet to suppose it, or at least to call it matter, 
like the wiseacres of antiquity and like Frederic the Great, who 
has written a very silly essay on the origin of evil, in which he 
ascribes it all to matter, as if this was an original discovery of 
his own. 

The watch-maker has in his head an idea of the system of a 
watch, before he makes it. The mechanician of the universe 
had a complete idea of the universe before he made it, and this 
idea, this logos, was almighty, or at least powerful enough to 
produce the world; but it must be made of matter, which was 
eternal. For creation out of nothing was impossible, and mat- 
ter was unmanageable. It would not and could not be fashioned 
into any system, without a large mixture of evil in it, for matter 
was essentially evil. 

The Indians are not metaphysicians enough to have dis- 
covered this idea, this logos, this intermediate power between 
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good and evil, God and matter. But of the two powers, the 
good and the evil, they seem to have a full conviction; and what 
son or daughter of Adam and Eve has not? 

This logos of Plato seems to resemble, if it was not the pro- 
totype of the Ratio and its Progress, of Manilius, the astrologer, 
of the Progress of the Mind, of Condorcet, and the Age of 
Reason, of 'Tom Paine. I would make a system, too. The 
seven hundred thousand soldiers of Zengis, when the whole or 
any part of them went to battle, set up a howl which resem- 
bled nothing that human imagination has conceived, unless 
it be the supposition that all the devils in hell were let loose at 
once to set up an infernal scream, which terrified their enemies 
and never failed to obtain them victory. The Indian yell 
resembles this; and therefore America was peopled from Asia. 

Another system. The armies of Zengis, sometimes two, three, 
or four hundred thousand of them, surrounded a province in a 
circle, and marched towards the centre, driving all the wild 
beasts before them — lions, tigers, wolves, bears, and every 
living thing — terrifying them with their howls and yells, their 
drums and trumpets, &c., till they terrified and tamed enough 
of tiem to victual the whole army. Therefore the Scotch high- 
landers, who practise the same thing in miniature, are emigrants 
from Asia. Therefore, the American Indians, who, for any thing 
I know, practise the same custom, are emigrants from Asia or 
Scotland. 

I am weary of contemplating nations from the lowest and 
most beastly degradations of human life to the highest re- 
finement of civilization. I am weary of philosophers, theolo- 
gians, politicians, and historians. They are immense masses 
of absurdities, vices, and lies. Montesquieu had sense enough 
to say in jest, that all our knowledge might be comprehended 
in twelve pages in duodecimo; and I believe him in earnest. 
I could express my faith in shorter terms. He who loves the 
workman and his work, and does what he can to preserve and 
improve it, shall be accepted of him. 

T also have felt an interest in the Indians, and a commisera- 
tion for them, from my childhood. Aaron Pomham, the priest, 
and Moses Pomham, the king of the Punkapaug and Neponset 
tribes, were frequent visitors at my father’s house, at least 
‘seventy years ago. I have a distinct remembrance of their 
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forms and figures. They were very aged, and the tallest and 
stoutest Indians I have ever seen... The titles of king and priest, 
and the names of Moses and Aaron, were given them, no doubt, 
by our Massachusetts divines and statesmen. There was a 
numerous family in this town, whose wigwam was within a 
mile of this house. This family were frequently at my father’s 
house, and I, in my boyish rambles, used to call at their wig- 
wam, where I never failed to be treated with whortleberrics, 
blackberries, strawberries, or apples, plums, peaches, &c., for 
they had planted a variety of fruit trees about them; but the 
girls went out to service and the boys to sea, till not a soul is 
left. We scarcely see an Indian in a year. JI remember the 
time when Indian murders, scalpings, depredations, and confla 
grations, were as frequent on the eastern and northern frontiers 
of Massachusetts as they are now in Indiana, and spread as 
much terror. But since the conquest of Canada all this has 
ceased; and I believe with you that another conquest of Canada 
will quiet the Indians forever, and be as great a blessing to 
them as to us. 

The instance of Aaron Pomham made me suspect that there 
was an order of priesthood among them; but according to yom 
account, the worship of the good spirit was performed by the 
kings, sachems, and warriors, as among the ancient Germans, 
whose highest rank of nobility were priests; the worship of the 
evil spirit by the conjurors, jongleurs, preestigiatores. 

‘We have war now in earnest. I lament the contumacious 
spirit that appears about me, but I lament the cause that has 
given too much apology for it, the total neglect and absolute 
refusal of all maritime protection and defence. Money, mari- 
ners, and soldiers would be at the public service, if only a few 
frigates had been ordered to be built. Without this, our Union 
will be but a brittle China vase, a house of ice, or a palace of 
glass. 


TO SAMUEL B. MALCOM. 


Quincy, 6 August, 1812. 
Your favor of July 11th was duly received. Your resolution 
to subjugate yourself to the control of no party, is noble; but 
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have you considered all the consequences of it? In the whole 
history of human life this maxim has rarely failed to anni- 
hilate the influence of the man who adopts it, and very often 
exposed him to the tragical vengeance of all parties. 

There are two tyrants in human life who domineer in all 
nations, in Indians and Negroes, in T'artars and Arabs, in Hin- 
doos and Chinese, in Greeks and Romans, in Britons and Gauls, 
as well as in our simple, youthful, and beloved United States 
of America. 

These two tyrants are fashion and party. They are some- 
times at variance, and I know not whether their mutual hostil- 
ity is not the only security of human happiness. But they are 
forever struggling for an alliance with each other; and, when 
they are united, truth, reason, honor, justice, gratitude, and 
humanity itself in combination are no match for the coalition. 
Upon the maturest reflection of a long experience, I am much 
inclined to believe that fashion is the worst of all tyrants, be- 
cause he is the original source, cause, preserver, and supporter 
of all others. 

Nothing short of the philosophy of Zeno, Socrates, Seneca, 
aifd Epictetus could ever support an ancient, and nothing short 
of the philosophy of Jesus could ever support a modern, in the 
resolution you have taken. Nothing less than the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom is sufficient; for martyrdom will infallibly ensue. Not 
always in flames at the stake, not always in the guillotine; but 
in lies, slanders, insults, and privations, oftentimes more diffi- 
cult to bear than the horrors of Smithfield or the Place de 
Louis XV. 

Men have suffered martyrdom for party and for fashion in 
sufficient numbers; but none for contempt of party and fashion, 
but upon principles of the highest order. 

But to descend from these romantic heights. I wish to know 
the name and age of your son, and the meaning of the letter 
Bin your name. Your printed publications I am anxious to 
see. Iam sorry you left your practice at the bar. There is the 
scene of independence. Cannot you return to it? Integrity 

1 Mr. Malcom had been Mr. Adams’s private secretary during a part of his 
Presidential term. He had just been an unsuccessful applicant for a judicial 
office under the federal government, to obtain which he had solicited Mr. Adams’s 


aid. Mr. Jefferson had also been applied to. His letter to President Madison 
respecting it is in Mr. Randolph’s collection. Vol. iv. p. 175. 
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and skill at the bar, are better supporters of independence than 
any fortune, talents, or eloquence elsewhere. A man of genius, 
talents, eloquence, integrity, and judgment at the bar, is the 
most independent man in society. Presidents, governors, senat- 
ors, judges, have not so much honest liberty; but it ought 
always to be regulated by prudence, and never abused. 

Judge Vanderkemp is a great man, a star of the first magni- 
tude under a thick cloud. 

Smith has been the enemy of no man but himself; I lament 
the loss to the nation of military talents and experience, but I 
fear it is irremediable. 

Without entering into any moral, political, or religious dis- 
cussions of the subject of private combats, and individual ad- 
ministration of justice in one’s own case, I cannot but lament 
that the sacred, solemn bench of justice should exhibit perpe- 
tual exemplifications of the practice before the people. This 
is not conformable to the policy even of Europe, where duelling 
is not carried to such rancorous, deliberate, and malicious excess 
as it is in America. Aristides, | do not remember to have 
read. Colonel Burr, Attorney-General Burr, Senator Burr, 
Vice-President Burr, almost President Burr, has returned to 
New York. What is to be his destiny ? 

Emulation, rivalry, ambition, have unlimited scope under our 
forms of government. We have seen enough already to ad- 
monish us what we have to expect in future. My poor coarse 
boudoir, five or six-and-twenty years ago, held up mirrors in 
which our dear countrymen might have seen their pictures. If 
this is vanity, it is also cool philosophy. 

From your real well-wisher. 


TO WILLIAM KETELTAS. 


Quincy, 25 November, 1812. 


Sir, —I have received your polite letter of the 6th of the 
month and your present of the “ Crisis.’ You will excuse a 


1 A pamphlet with this signature, ascribed to Mr. W. P. Van Ness, who ob- 
tained the office for which Mr. Malcom had applied. He was Colonel Burr’s 
second in the duel with Mr. Hamilton. 
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question or two. In page first, you say, “ Our administrations, 
with the exception of Washington’s, have been party adminis- 
trations.” On what ground do you except Washington’s? If 
by party you mean majority, his majority was the smallest of 
the four in all his legislative and executive acts, though not in 
his election. 

You say, “our divisions began with federalism and anti- 

federalism.” Alas! they began with human nature; they have 
existed in America from its first plantation. In every colony, 
divisions always prevailed. In New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, and all the rest, a court and country party 
_have always contended. Whig and tory disputed very sharply 
before the revolution, and in every step during the revolution. 
Every measure of Congress, from 1774 to 1787 inclusively, was 
disputed with acrimony, and decided by as small majorities as 
any question is decided in these days. We lost Canada then, 
as we are like to lose it now, by a similar opposition. Away, 
then, with your false, though popular distinctions in favor of 
Washington. 

In page eleventh, you recommend a “constitutional rotation, 
to-destroy the snake in the grass;” but the snake will elude your 
snare. Suppose your President in rotation is to be chosen for 
Rhode Island. There will be a federal and a republican candi- 

date in that State. Every federalist in the nation will vote for 

the former, and every republican for the latter. The light troops 
on both sides will skirmish; the same northern and southern 
distinctions will still prevail; the same running and riding, the 
same railing and reviling, the same lying and libelling, cursing 
and swearing, will still continue. ‘The same caucusing, as- 
semblaging, and conventioning. 

In the same page eleventh, you speak of a “portion of our 
own people who palsy the arm of the nation.” ‘There is too 


much truth in this. When I was exerting every nerve to vin- , 


dicate the honor, and demand a redress of the wrongs of the 
nation against the tyranny of France, the arm of the nation 
was palsied by one party. Now Mr. Madison is acting the 
same part, for the same ends, against Great Britain, the arm 
of the nation is palsied by the opposite party. And so it will 
always be while we feel like colonists, dependent for protection 
on France or England; while we have so little national public 
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opinion, so little national principle, national feeling, national 
patriotism; while we have no sentiment of our own strength, 
power, and resources. 

I thank you, Sir, for reminding me, in page twelfth, of 
my “many blunders in my administration,” and should have 
been still more obliged to you, if you had enumerated them 
in detail, that I might have made a confession of them one 
by one, repented of them on conviction, and made all the 
atonement for them now in my power. In the same page, 
you observe, that “you never knew how far I extended my 
views as to a maritime force.” I will tell you, Sir. My views 
extend very far—as far as Colonel Barré’s, when, in his last 
speech in parliament, he exclaimed, “ Who shall dare to set 
limits to the commerce and naval power of this country?” 
Yet I know that Washington city was not built in a day, any 
more than Rome. Iam not for any extravagant efforts. Your 
plan of a ship of the largest size for the whole, and a frigate of 

the largest size for each State, would satisfy me for the present. 
Your last sentence is a jewel, “a monarchy of justice, an 
aristocracy of wisdom, and a democracy of freedom.” 

As I never knew your person, nor heard your name, till I 
read it in your letter, I hope you will excuse the freedom of 
your obedient servant. 


TO J. B. VARNUM. 


Quincy, 5 January, 1813. 

The foundation of an American navy, which I presume is now 
established by law, is a grand era in the history of the world. 
The consequences of it, will be greater than any of us can fore- 
see. Look to Asia and Africa, to South America and to 
Europe for its effects. My private opinion had been for fri- 
gates and smaller vessels, but I rejoice that the ideas of Con- 
gress have been greater. The four quarters of the world are in 
a ferment. We shall interfere everywhere. Nothing but a 
navy under Heaven can secure, protect, or defend us. 

It is an astonishment to every enlightened man in Europe. 
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who considers us at all, that we have been so long insensible 
and inattentive to this great instrument of national prosperity, 
this most efficacious arm of national power, independence, and 
safety. 

I could give you many proofs of this, but I will confine my- 
self to two. In June, 1779, I dined with Monsieur Thevenard, 
intendant of the navy at Lorient, certainly one of the most 
experienced, best read, and most scientific naval commanders 
in Europe. That excellent officer said to me, in the hearing 
of the Chevalier de la Luzerne, Mr. Marbois, and twenty offi- 
cers of the French navy, “ Your country is about to become the 
first naval power in the world.” My answer was, “ It is im- 
possible to foresee what may happen a hundred, or two or three 
hundred years hence, but there is at present no appearance of 
probability of any great maritime power in America for a long 
time to come.” “ Hundred years!” said Thevenard, “ It will 
not be twenty years before you will be a match for any mari- 
time powers of Europe.” “ You surprise me, Sir; I have no 
suspicion or conception of any such great things. Will you 
allow me to ask your reasons for such an opinion.” “ My rea- 
sons!” said Mr. Thevenard, “ My reasons are very obvious. 
You have all the materials, and the knowledge and skill to em- 
ploy them. You have timber, hemp, tar, and iron, seamen and 
naval architects equal to any in the world.” “ I know we have 
oak and pine and iron, and we may have hemp; but I did not 
know that our shipwrights were equal to yours in Europe.” 
“ The frigate in which you came here,” said Mr. Thevenard 
(the Alliance, Captain Landais) “is equal to any in Kurope. 
I have examined her, and I assure you there is not in the king’s 
service, nor in the English navy, a frigate more perfect and com- 
plete in materials or workmanship.” “It gives me great plea- 
sure, Sir, to hear your opinion. I know we had or might have 
materials, but I had not flattered myself that we had artists 
equal to those in Europe.” Mr. Thevenard repeated with em- 
phasis, “ You may depend upon it, there is not in Europe a 
more perfect piece of naval architecture than your Alliance, 
and indeed several other of your frigates that have already 
arrived here and in other ports of France.’ My reply was, 
“ Your character forbids me to scruple any opinion of yours in 
naval affairs; but one thing I know, we delight so much in 
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peace and hate war so heartily that it will be a long time before 
we shall trouble ourselves with naval forces. We shall pro- 
bably have a considerable commerce and some nurseries of 
seamen, but we had so much wild land, and the most of us 
loved land so much better than sea, that many years must pass 
before we should be ambitious of power upon the ocean. We 
had land enough. No temptation to go abroad for conquests. 
If the powers of Europe should let us alone, we should sleep 
quietly for ages without thinking much of ships of war.” 

IT returned to America, and staid about three months, when 
Congress sent me to Europe again. We landed at Ferrol, in 
Spain. In a few days a French squadron of five ships of the 
line came in. Iwas soon invited to dine with the Admiral, or, 
as the French call him, Général or Chef d’ Escadre, the Count 
de Sade, with all the officers of the squadron, on board his 
eighty gun ship. At table, in the hearing of all the company, 
the Count said to me, “ Your Congress will soon become one 


of the great maritime powers.” “ Not very soon, Monsieur 
le Comte; it must be a long time first.” “ Why a long time? 
No people have such advantages.” “There are many causes 
in the way.” “ What difficulties? No nation has such nurse- 


ries for seamen so near it. You have the best timber for the 
hulks of ships, and best masts and spars; you have pitch, tar, 
and turpentine; you have iron plenty, and J am informed you 
grow hemp; you have skilful ship-builders. What is wanting?” 
“ The will, Monsieur le Comte; the will may be wanting and 
nothing else.” “ We have a maxim among us mariners, that 
with wood, hemp, and iron, a nation may do what it pleases. 
If you get your independence, as I doubt not you will, the 
trade of all nations will be open to you, and you will have a 
very. extensive commerce, and such a commerce will want pro- 
tection.” “ We must have a considerable commerce, but our 
lands will be so much out of proportion to our trade, that if the 
powers of Europe do not disturb us, it must be ages before we 
shall want a navy, or be willing to bear the expense of it.” 

I said I would give you two anecdotes. I will add a third. 
In 1778 I went to France in the Boston, frigate. We took a 
very rich prize commanded by a captain who had served twenty 
years in the British navy, several of them as a lieutenant. The 
captain became very curious to examine the ship. Captain 
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Tucker allowed him to see every part of her. As we lived 
together in the cabin, we became very intimate. He frequently 
- expressed to me his astonishment. He said he had never seen 
a completer ship; that there was not a frigate in the royal navy 
better built, of better materials or more perfectly equipped, fur- 
nished, or armed. “ However,” he added, “you are the rising 
country of the world, and if you can send to sea such ships as 
this, you will soon be able to do great things.” 


TO JOHN LANGDON. 


Quincy, 24 January, 1813. 


I feel an irresistible propensity to compare notes with you, in 
order to ascertain whether your memory and mine coincide in 
the recollection of the circumstances of a particular transaction 
in the history of this country. As it lies in my mind, Captain 
John Manly applied to General Washington, in Cambridge, in 
17785, informed him that British transports and merchant ships 
were frequently passing and repassing unarmed, and asked 
leave to put a few guns on board a vessel to cruise for them. 
‘Washington, either shrinking from the boldness of the enter- 
prise, or doubting his authority, prudently transmitted the in- 
formation to Congress in a letter. When the letter was read, 
many members seemed much surprised; but a motion was 
made, and seconded, to commit it to a special committee. Op- 
position was made to this motion, and a debate ensued; but 
the motion prevailed by a small majority. ‘The committee ap- 
pointed were John Langdon, Silas Deane, and John Adams. 
We met, and at once agreed to report a resolution, authorizing 
General Washington to fit and arm one or more vessels for the 
purpose. A most animated opposition and debate arose upon 
this report, but the resolution was carried by a small majority. 
Under the authority of this resolution, Washington fitted out 
‘Manly, who soon brought in several prizes, the most important 
of which was that transport loaded with soldiers, arms, ammu- 
nition, and that immortal mortar, which was called the Con- 
gress, and finaily drove the British army out of Boston, and 
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their fleet out of the harbor. This splendid success inspired 
new courage into Congress. ‘They appointed a new committee, 
consisting of yourself, Governor Hopkins, Richard Henry Lee, 
Mr. Gadsden, and me, to purchase, arm, equip, officer, and man 
ships. We met every night, and, in a short time, had the Al- 
fred, Columbus, Cabot, Andrew Doria, Providence, at sea 
under Commodore Hopkins. The naval enterprise of Congress 
increased fast. They soon appointed a committee of one from 
each State, of which you was one, and ordered twelve frigates 
to be built. 

My recollection has been excited lately by information from 
Philadelphia, that Paul Jones has written in his journal, “ My 
hand first hoisted the American flag,” and that Captain Barry 
used to say, that the “ first British flag struck to him.” Both 
these vain boasts I know to be false, and, as you know them 
to be so, I wish to have your testimony to corroborate mine. 

It is not decent nor just that those emigrants, foreigners of 
the south, should falsely arrogate to themselves merit that be- 
longs to New England sailors, officers, and men. Wishing you 
a healthy, pleasant year, I remain your old friend. 


JOHN LANGDON TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Portsmouth, 27 January, 1813. 

Resrecrep Str, — I had the honor of receiving by the last 
mail your letter of the 24th instant, by which I see your time is 
taken up, and your mind continually on the stretch, for the sup- 
port and honor of our beloved country. You request me to 
call to mind “the circumstances of a particular transaction in 
the history of this country,” to which I answer that, upon read- 
ing your correct statement of the proceedings of Congress on 
our naval matters, the appointment of Committees, of which 
we were a part, the struggle we had to begin our little navy, 
and the opposition that was made by many members of Con- 
gress, it brings to my recollection the circumstances that took 
place in 1775, in all which, as far as I can recollect, I most per- 
fectly coincide with you. The appointment of Manly, and his 
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successes, must be well known throughout the United States, 
As to Paul Jones, if my memory serves me, pretending to say 
that “his hand first hoisted the American flag,” and Captain 
Barry, that “the first British flag struck to him,” they are both 
unfounded, as it is impressed on my mind that many prizes 
were brought into the New England States before their names 
were mentioned. 

I am, dear Sir, always happy to hear from you that you are 
in good health, and able still to continue your preéminent ser- 
vices to your country. 

Mrs. Langdon, who, I am sorry to say, has been very unwell 
for some time past, joins me in our most sincere respects to 
yourself and your good lady, whom we have in grateful remem- 
brance. 

That your last days may be your best and happiest, is the 
wish of, &c. Joun Lanepon. 


TO ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


Quincy, 28 January, 1813. 


Vive la bagatelle! How shall we cure that distemper of 
the mind, State vanity? You know to what a degree the 
ancient dominion was infected with it, and how many sacri- 
fices we have been obliged to make to it. You remember 
how Pennsylvania had it. Pennsylvania was “first in arts and 
arms!” Philadelphia was “the heart of the Union!” so said 
George Ross. Dr. Lyman Hall, of Georgia, readily acknow- 
ledged that she was the heart, because we know that “the 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.” 
Now, New York is to be placed at the head. Our poor old 
tame, good-natured pussy Massachusetts, who has the distem- 
per in her heart deeper than any of them, has been obliged 
to turn and to flatter, to dissimulate and to simulate, in plain 
English, as Governor Hopkins once said, or rather was accused 
of saying, to coax, lie, and flatter in order to carry her points, 
and save herself from perdition. Her distemper, however, 
seems to be now rising, and approaching to the delirium of 


a fever. These are objects too great for my genius. I dare 
3* 
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not rise to greater things than ensigns, midshipmen, pursers, or 
deputy-quartermasters. My present topic is smaller than either. 

Philadelphia is now boasting that Paul Jones has asserted in 
his journal that “his hand hoisted the first American flag!” 
And Captain Barry has asserted that “the first British flag was 
struck to him!” 

Now, I assert that the first American flag was hoisted by 
John Manly, and the first British flag was struck to him. You 
were not in Congress in 1775, but you were in the State Con- 
gress, and must have known the history of Manly’s capture of 
the transport which contained the mortar, which afterwards, on 
Dorchester heights, drove the English army from Boston, and 
navy from the harbor. I pray you, give me your recollections 
upon this subject. I wish to know the number of transports 
and merchant ships, and their names, captured by Manly or any 
of his associates, in 1775-6. 

As your time and thoughts must be employed upon subjects 
of much greater moment, I hope you will not give yourself any 
trouble about this little thing. Your first recollections will be 
sufficient. 


TO ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


Quincy, 11 February, 1813 

Tam much obliged by your favor of the 9th, just received. 
Though I called the subject of my former letter a bagatelle, it 
is perhaps of some importance; for, as a navy is now an object, 
I think a circumstantial history of naval operations in this 
country ought to be written, even as far back as the province 
ship under Captain Hallowell, &c., and perhaps earlier still. 

Looking into the journal of Congress for 1775, I find on Fri 
day, September 22, 1775, Congress resolved that a committee 
be appointed to take into consideration the state of the trade 
of America. 

Monday, Septenibée: 25, 1775. Congress took into consider- 
ation the letters from General Washington, Nos. 5 and 6, and 
two others not numbered. Resolved, that a committee of three 
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be appointed to prepare an answer. Mr. Lynch, Mr. Lee, and 
Mr, Adams were chosen. But our accurate secretary has not 
stated whether # was Samuel or John Adams. 

Thursday, October 5, 1775. Resolved, that a committee of 
three be appointed to prepare a plan for intercepting two ves- 
sels, which are on their way to Canada, laden with arms and 
powder; and that the committee proceed on this business im- 
mediately. 

Our correct secretary has omitted the names of this commit- 
tee; but if my memory has not created something out of no- 
thing, this committee were Silas Deane, John Langdon, and 
John Adams. On the same day, the committee appointed to 
prepare a plan for intercepting the two vessels bound to Ca- 
nada, brought in a report, which was taken into consideration. 

December 13th. Congress resolved, on the report of the com- 
mittee, to build thirteen ships; five of thirty-two guns, five of 
twenty-eight, and three of twenty-four; and, December 12th, 
appointed a committee of thirteen, one from each State, to do 
the business. I was gone home, by leave of Congress; but I 
presume Barry and Jones were appointed by this committee. 

General Heath, in his Memoirs, page 30, says, November 4tth, 
(1775,) “the privateers fitted out by the Americans about this 
time, began to send in a few prizes.” Page 31, November 30th, 
he says, “intelligence was received from Cape Ann, that a ves- 
sel from England, laden with warlike stores, had been taken 
and brought into that place. There were on board one thirteen- 
inch brass mortar, two thousand stand of arms, one hundred 
thousand flints, thirty-two tons of leaden ball, &c., &c. A for- 
tunate capture for the Americans! December 2d, the brass 
thirteen-inch mortar, and sundry military stores taken in the 
ordnance prize, were brought to camp.” 

Pray, write to Captain John Selman, of Marblehead, and pray 
him to commit his recollections to writing. Broughton and Sel- 
man are important characters, and their ten prizes important 
events, as well as Governor Wright. Pray let me have the act 
and the preamble; curiosities they are. Who was Captain 
Burke and the other, Campbell and military stores, &c.? These 


' The list of Acts and proceedings of Congress is omitted, as the same is found 
in the autobiography. Vol. ili. p. 8-10. 
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facts ought all to be ascertained. Heath was mistaken ; priva- 
teering was not yet authorized by Congress or the State. 

P. 8. What might not Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island do, at this day, had they the patriotism of 1775? 


TO JAMES MONROE. 


Quincy, 23 February, 1813. 


I thank you for your favor of the 15th, and the able report 
of the committee of foreign relations, and a very conciliatory 
bill for the regulation of seamen. I call it conciliatory, because 
in theory it should appear to be so, and because I believe it 
was sincerely intended to be so. ‘The views were upright and 
the motives pure which produced it, I have no doubt. But 
will the present ministry in Great Britain receive it with equal 
candor? Will the parliament or the nation accept it? I be- 
lieve not. My reasons for this opinion are too many to be 
enumerated in detail; but one or two may be suggested. 

1. Equality, reciprocity, and indeed the right of an independ- 
ent nation require that the imperial parliament of Great Britain 
should pass an act forbidding the employment of American 
seamen, not only in their royal navy, but in their merchant ser- 
vice. Will ministry, parliament, or nation consent to this? 1 
think not, at least at present, nor for a long time to come. 
Why? Because, if they do, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, indeed 
all other nations will demand a similar law relative to their 
seamen. 

2. It is only necessary to look in the Index of the British 
Statutes at large, to find a number of statutes offering and pro- 
mising rewards, temptations, and allurements to foreign sea- 
men of all nations to enter the service in the royal navy and 
the merchant ships too, and promising them by the faith of the 
nation all the rights and privileges of natural-born subjects. 
‘Will they repeal all these laws? 

3. Will Great Britain stipulate to renounce the power of 
employing American seamen? On this subject I may be de- 
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ceived. And I desire to be understood to speak with diffidence. 
But I am suspicious, nay, persuaded, they have not only the im- 
pressed and enlisted American seamen on board their men-of- 
war to an amount of many thousands, but many more in their 
merchant ships and their transports. Among the documents 
attending one of their financial reports, was an article of four 
or five millions sterling for the pay of foreign seamen, in the 
merchant service, to the number of forty thousand. How came 
the government to pay seamen in the private service of mer- 
chants? J presume that foreign seamen have been employed 
not only in the transport service, but in forcing a clandestine 
commerce with the continent. And who were those foreign 
seamen? Nine tenths of them probably Americans. 

The next question is, will this bill conciliate and unite the 
American people? It may put an argument into the mouths of 
some of the friends of the present administration, and take one 
away from some in the opposition; but it will not diminish the 
dread of taxes in the sordid, of whom the number is very great, 
nor extinguish the ambition to become the dominant party. 

I hope you have by this time letters from Petersburg. We 
have only two since August. One containing nothing but a me- 
lancholy account of the death of the only daughter my son ever 
had. ‘The other I will venture to inclose to you, in confidence, 
praying you to return it to me by the post. It is to his mother, 
and not intended to be seen by any but his family; but it con- 
tains more than usual of public affairs. We dare not correspond 
with him, nor he with us, upon public affairs. The times are 
too dangerous. Our letters have been almost all opened, many 
read by government in France and England; some produced 
in Court of Admiralty, yet all sent on at last. We have never 
lost but one letter. You may conclude from this that we have 
not offended High Mightinesses in France or England. 


TO JOHN LATHROP. 


Quincy, 22 March, 1813. 


ReverenD Sir, —I thank you for your kind letter of the 
19th, and for the valuable present of your discourse, occasioned 
c 
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by the death of Dr. Eliot. I had, indeed, “an acquaintance 
with the late Dr. Eliot,” and with his father, and “an affection” 
for both. 

I believe them both to have been “candid, pious, learned, 
sincere, and amiable,” but I never had the felicity to belong to 
the same denomination in politics with either of them. Al- 
though I acknowledge much merit in the younger Dr. Eliot, in 
the labor and research discovered in his Biographical Dictionary, 
and its general utility, I must, nevertheless, own my regret for 
the numerous evidences of political prejudices. To such pre- 
judices, however, I have found through the whole course of my 
life the very greatest and the very best men more or less liable. 

I know nothing of the mediation, nor of the hopes of peace. 
I carefully avoid all secrets of government. Nothing has been 
presented to my mind, on which I can ground my hopes of a 
speedy peace. Your aspirations, my dear Doctor, after peace, 
are becoming your philosophical, moral, and Christian character. 
But you and I must remember that “ Sica become power- 
ful means of checking the progress of folly and vice;” that 
“the miseries we feel or fear are the consequences of mani- 
fold abuses of Divine goodness.” 

Let me add an observation which your learning and expe- 
rience must have made, because all ages and nations have 
attested to its truth;— that mankind, in general, and our be- 
loved country, in particular, bear adversity much better than 
prosperity. 

When I look back upon the period which has passed since 
you and I settled in Boston, in 1768, upon the lawyers, the 
physicians, and the merchants, who have departed, though I 
have made no exact enumeration, I cannot perceive that the 
number of divines is greater in proportion than in either of those 
professions. J see no reason, therefore, to surmise that the 
clergy have been distinguished from the laity in the important 
article of mortality. The moment cannot be distant, my excel- 
lent friend, when you and I must follow the multitude of our 
acquaintance, who have gone before us to a region where we 
shall meet the two Dr. Eliots, and other worthies of whatever 
nation, sect, or party, and smile at the little passions and smaller 
prejudices, which divide us in this region of wisdom and folly, 
virtue and vice, light and darkness, ignorance and knowledge, 
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where, however, the good predominates immensely over the 
evil, whatever in peevish moments we may think or say. Iam, 
dear Sir, with high esteem and sincere respect, your friend. 


TO WILLIAM PLUMER. 


Quincy, 28 March, 1813. 


You inquire, in your kind letter of the 19th, whether “ every 
member of Congress did, on the 4th of July, 1776, in fact, cor- 
dially approve of the declaration of independence.” 

They who were then members, all signed it, and, as I could 
not see their hearts, it would be hard for me to say that they 
did not approve it; but, as far as I could penetrate the intricate, 
internal foldings of their souls, I then believed, and have not 
since altered my opinion, that there were several who signed 
with regret, and several others, with many doubts and much 
lukewarmness. The measure had been upon the carpet for 
months, and obstinately opposed from day to day. Majorities 
were constantly against it. For many days the majority de- 
pended on Mr. Hewes, of North Carolina. While a member, 
one day, was speaking, and reading documents from all the 
colonies, to prove that the public opinion, the general sense of 
all, was in favor of the measure, when he came to North Caro- 
lina, and produced letters and public proceedings which demon- 
strated that the majority of that colony were in favor of it, Mr. 
Hewes, who had hitherto constantly voted against it, started 
suddenly upright, and lifting up both his hands to Heaven, as if 
he had been in a trance, cried out, “ It is done! and I will abide 
by it.” I would give more for a perfect painting of the terror 
and horror upon the faces of the old majority, at that critical 
moment, than for the best piece of Raphael. The question, 
however, was eluded by an immediate motion for adjournment. 

The struggle in Congress was long known abroad. Some 
members, who foresaw that the point would be carried, left the 
house and went home, to avoid voting in the affirmative or 
negative. Pennsylvania and New Jersey recalled all their dele- 
gates who had voted against independence, and sent new ones 
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expressly to vote for it. The last debate but one was the most 
copious and the most animated; but the question was now 
evaded by a motion to postpone it to another day; some mem- 
bers, however, declaring that, if the question should be now 
demanded, they should vote for it, but they wished for a day or 
two more to consider of it. When that day arrived, some of 
the new members desired to hear the arguments for and against 
the measure. When these were summarily recapitulated, the 
question was put and carried. There were no yeas and nays 
in those times. A committee was appointed to draw a decla- 
ration; when reported, it underwent abundance of criticism and 
alteration; but, when finally accepted, all those members who 
had voted against independence, now declared they would sign 
and support it. 

The appointment of General Washington to the command, 
in 1775, of an army in Cambridge, consisting altogether of 
New England men, over the head of officers of their own flesh 
and choice, a most hazardous step, was another instance of 
apparent unanimity, and real regret in nearly one half. But 
this history is too long for this letter. 

The taxes must be laid, and the war supported. 

I have nothing from my son since 28th October. I know 
not how we shall ever get him home, though that is the most 
anxious wish of my heart. Pray write him as often as you can. 
I regret the change of hands in New Hampshire at this junc- 
ture very much. 


TO ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


Quincy, 14 April, 1813. 

I have received your favors of the 8th and 10th, and the vo- 
lume of Benjamin Edes’s Gazettes, printed at Watertown be- 
tween the 5th of June, 1775, and the 9th of December, 1776. 

Tam much obliged to you and to Mr. Austin for the loan 
of this precious collection of memorials. 

I read last fall and winter The Scottish Chiefs, Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, and The Exiles of Siberia, and Scott’s Lay, Marmion, 
and Lady, I must say, with much interest and amusement ; 
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but this volume of gazettes, and the journals of Congress for the 
same period, which I have lately run over, have given me much 
more heartfelt delight. If these volumes appear to you as they 
do to me, how can we wonder at the total ignorance and obli- 
vion of the revolution, which appears everywhere in the present 
generation? All the Boston orations on the 4th of July that I 
have ever read or heard, contain not so much of “the manners 
and feelings and principles which led to the revolution,” as 
these two volumes of gazettes and journals. 

The act printed in the Gazette of November 13th, 1775, “In 
the sixteenth year of the reign of George the Third, king, &c., 
an act for encouraging the fitting out of armed vessels to defend 
the sea-coast of America, and for erecting a court to try and 
condemn all vessels that shall be found infesting the same,” is 
one of the most important documents in history.! The decla- 
ration of independence is a brimborion in comparison with it. 
Why may not the Chronicle or the Patriot reprint this law? 
Surely, this could be no libel. Neither editors nor printers need 
consult lawyers, to know whether Chief Justice Parsons could 
find any expression in it, to give in charge to a grand jury. 

-The best care shall be taken of this volume, and it shall be 
returned to Mr. Austin with thanks. 

Commodore Williams’s “record of our earliest privateers and 
prizes” will be received with gratitude; but I should be glad 
to see them in the Chronicle and Centinel. Had I not been in 
Congress at the time, and as anxious as Martha about many 
things, I should be ashamed to acknowledge that | am unac- 
quainted with his person, character, and residence. 

I can conceive of no possible objection against the publica- 
tion of these things at this time, except that they do too much 
honor to Vice-President Gerry and to the memory of the late 
Governor Sullivan. “ Quorum pars magna fui” might be as- 
sumed by them with more propriety than by your assured 
friend. 


1 This act was drawn by Mr. Gerry and Mr. Sullivan, for the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts; 
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TO BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE. 


Quincy, 5 June, 1813. 


I read, within a few days, an address to General and Go- 
vernor Gage, from the bar, and the name of Caleb Strong among 
the addressers. This, to be sure, is a characteristic trait. In 
former parts of my life I have known somewhat of the thing 
called a bar — a significant word, and an important thing. 

By all that I remember of the history of England, the British 
Constitution has been preserved by the bar. In all civil con- 
tests and political struggles, the lawyers have been divided; 
some have advocated the prerogatives of the crown, and some 
the rights of the people. All, or at least a majority, have united, 
at last, in restoring and improving the Constitution. 

The principles, the characters, and the views of the American 
bar at this time are unknown or incomprehensible to me. What 
is the American bar? Who are the men? What are their 
names? Has their education been alike? Are their principles 
the same? Are Tucker and Story united in theory? I might 
proceed with my questions for half an hour. But, I will con 
clude with an anecdote. When Governor Hutchinson wa: 
about to leave his government and embark for England, a meet 
ing of the bar was summoned in Boston. Wemet. A motion 
was made to “address the Governor upon his departure from 
the government of his native province. It was peculiarly pro- 
per for the bar, who had served under him as Chief Justice of 
the province, and witnessed his great abilities and integrity, to 
express publicly their high esteem of his character, and appro- 
bation of his conduct as Chief Justice, as Lieutenant-Governor, 
and as Governor.” 

No opposition was made, though father Dana, William Reed, 
Samuel Swift, and Josiah Quincy, Junior, Esquires, were pre- 
sent. All was going on swimmingly. After some time, John 
Adams, whose destiny has always been to mount breaches and 
lead the forlorn hope, arose from his seat and modestly inquired 


1 The copy, which is quite defective, says John in one place and Joseph in 
the other, but John had been dead many years. Of William Reed, the only 
one of the name at the bar at this time, Mr. Washburn confesses his inability to 
gain any information. Judicial History of Massachusetts. 
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whether the proposed address was to be presented to the Go- 
vernor, and go to the public, as the address of the bar as a body, 
to be signed by their president or secretary, or whether it was 
to be signed and presented as the act of individuals. The 
answer from all quarters was, “by the bar as a body, to be sure.” 
John Adams then said, it would be unfair to send out to the 
world an address, as an act of the whole bar, when some of 
them could not approve it. He had no desire to control any 
man in the expression of his sentiments, but was not willing to 
have his own suppressed. He had no objection to an address 
to be drawn, signed, and presented by those gentlemen who 
should approve it; but the bar was not a legal corporation, and. 
had no public authority. The minority, therefore, however 
small, could not be controlled, and ought not to be restrained 
from expressing their opinions; and ought not to be involved 
in a general vote. This ought to have been sufficient, but it 
was not. Still the cry was, “the bar!” The address must be 
from the bar! 

Poor John was obliged, at last, to rise once more and say, 
“To be sure, it is in the power of the majority to vote, and to 
address, and to present and publish their addresses as the act 
of the bar; but it was not in their power to prevent the minor- 
ity from publishing their dissent. He knew not whether he 
should be joined or countenanced by any other; but he would 
attend, and when the address should be discussed, he would 
give his opinions and his reasons, and, if an address was finally 
adopted by the bar, as a bar, in which any thing should be in- 
serted to which he could not agree, he would enter his protest 
against it, in writing, and assign his reasons. Whether any 
other gentlemen would join him, he knew not. But, if not, he 
would stand alone.” Josiah Quincy, Junior, Esquire, and Sa- 
muel Swift, Esquire, as if appalled and astonished, sat mute. 
John Lowell, Esquire, said, in a kind of hurry, “ This declaration 
does great honor to Mr. Adams.” Daniel Leonard, Esquire, 
said: “If there is to be a protest, and reasons assigned, and all 
this to be published, the whole design will be defeated, and it 
would be better to have no address at all.” 

John Adams then said, “ he neither approved the administra- 
tion of Mr. Hutchinson as Lieutenant-Governor, as Chief Jus- 
tice, nor as Governor, and he would not suffer his opinion to be 
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equivocal.” Your knowledge of human nature is deep enough 
to infer the character of Lowell, Leonard, and Quincy, from 
what they said or what they said not. The plan of an address 
from the bar, as a body, was laid aside. 

Had John Adams been compelled to produce his protest, 
Richard Dana, William Reed, Samuel Swift, Benjamin Kent, 
and Josiah Quincy, Junior, would have signed it. Auchmuty, 
Sewall, Fitch, Samuel Quincy, Ben. Gridley, Blowers, Caz- 
neau, &c., &c., would have been against them. 

You have, and ought to have, a tenderness for the memories 
of Hutchinson and Olivers. So have I, more than you suspect. 
Yet you must know the truth, and nothing but the truth, from 


Joun ADams. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 10 June, 1813. 


In your letter to Dr. Priestley, of March 21st, 1801, you ask, 
“ What an effort of bigotry in politics and religion have we gone 
through! The barbarians really flattered themselves they should 
be able to bring back the times of vandalism, when ignorance 
put every thing into the hands of power and priesteraft. Ail 
advances in science were proscribed as innovations. They pre- 
tended to praise and encourage education, but it was to be the 
education of our ancestors; we were to look backward, not for- 
ward, for improvement, the President himself declaring, in one 
of his answers to addresses, that we were never to expect to go 
beyond them in real science.” I shall stop here. Other parts 
of this letter may hereafter be considered, if I can keep the 
book long enough; but only four copies have arrived in Boston, 
and they have spread terror; as yet, however, in secret.2 

“The President himself declaring that we were never to ex- 


1 Hutchinson speaks of the address, which was actually presented, as having 
been signed by “the gentlemen of the law, with three or four exceptions only.” 
None of the names of the persons placed in the first category are found attached 
to it. All those included in the second signed it. i 

2 This letter had just appeared at this time in the appendix to Belsham’s 
Memoirs of Theophilus Lindsey. It is included in Mr. Randolph’s edition of 
Jefferson’s Writings, vol. iii. p. 461. 
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pect to go beyond them in real science.” This sentence shall 
be the theme of my present letter. I would ask what President 
is meant. J remember no such sentiment in any of Washing- 
ton’s answers to addresses. I myself must have been meant. 
Now, I have no recollection of any such sentiment ever issuing 
from my pen or my tongue, or of any such thought in my heart 
for at least sixty years of my past life. I should be obliged to 
you for the words of any answer of mine that you have thus 
misunderstood. 

A man of seventy-seven or seventy-eight cannot commonly 
be expected to recollect promptly every passage of his past life, 
or every trifle he has written. Much less can it be expected 
of me to recollect every expression of every answer to an ad- 
dress, when, for six months together, I was compelled to answer 
addresses of all sorts, from all quarters of the Union. My pri- 
vate secretary has declared that he has copied fifteen answers 
from me in one morning. The greatest affliction, distress, con- 
fusion of my administration arose from the necessity of receiv- 
ing and answering these addresses. Richard Cromwell’s trunk 
did not contain so many of the lives and fortunes of the Eng- 
lish nation as mine of those in the United States. For the 
honor of my country I wish these addresses and answers were 
annihilated. For my own character and reputation, I wish 
every word of every address and every answer were published. 

The sentiment that you have attributed to me in your letter 
to Dr. Priestley, I totally disclaim, and demand, in the French 
sense of the word, of you the proof. It is totally incongruous 
to every principle of my mind and every sentiment of my heart 
for three score years at least. 

You may expect many more expostulations from one who 
has loved and esteemed you for eight-and-thirty years. 

When this letter was ready to go, your favor of May 27th 
came to hand. I can only thank you for it at present. 


1 Published by Randolph, vol. iv. p. 191. 
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TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 14 June, 1813. 


In your letter to Dr. Priestley, of March 21st, 1801, you “ ten- 
der to him the protection of those laws which were made for 
the wise and good like him, and disclaim the legitimacy of that 
libel on legislation, which, under the form of a law, was, for 
some time, placed among them.” This law, I presume, was 
the alien law, as it was called. 

As your name is subscribed to that law, as Vice-President, 
and mine as President, I know not why you are not as respon- 
sible for it as Iam. Neither of us was concerned in the forma- 
tion of it. We were then at war with France. French spies 
then swarmed in our cities and our country; some of them 
were intolerably impudent, turbulent, and seditious. To check 
these, was the design of this law. Was there ever a govern- 
ment which had not authority to defend itself against spies in 
its own bosom — spies of an enemy at war? This law was_ 
never executed by me in any instance. 

But what is the conduct of our government now? Aliens 
are ordered to report their names, and obtain certificates once a 
month; and an industrious Scotchman, at this moment indus- 
triously laboring in my garden, is obliged to walk once a month 
to Boston, eight miles at least, to renew his certificate from the 
marshal. And a fat organist is ordered into the country, &c. 
All this is right. Every government has, by the law of nations, 
a right to make prisoners of war of every subject of an enemy. 
But a war with England differs not from a war with France. 
The law of nations is the same in both. 

I cannot write volumes on a single sheet, but these letters 
of yours require volumes from me. 

“ The mighty wave of public opinion, which has rolled over!” 
This is in your style; and, sometimes, in mine, with less preci- 
sion and less delicacy. O, Mr. Jefferson! what a wave of public 
opinion has rolled over the universe! By the universe here, I 
mean our globe. I can yet say, “there is nothing new under 
the sun” in mysense. The reformation rolled a wave of public 
opinion over the globe, as wonderful as this. A war of thirty 
years was necessary to compose this wave. The wars of Char- 
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lemagne rolled a wave. The Crusades rolled a wave more 
mountainous than the French revolution. Only one hundred 
years ago, a wave was rolled, when Austria, England, and 
Holland, in alliance, contended against France for the domi- 
nion, or rather, the alliance of Spain. 

Had “the clock run down,” I am not so sanguine as you 
that the consequence would have been as you presume. I was 
determined, in all events, to retire. You and Mr. Madison are 
indebted to Bayard for an evasion of the contest. Had the 
voters for Burr addressed the nation, I am not sure that your 
convention would have decided in your favor.! But what reflec- 
tions does this suggest! What pretensions had Aaron Burr to 
be President or Vice-President ? 

‘What “a wave” has rolled over christendom for fifteen hun- 
dred years! What a wave has rolled over France for fifteen 
hundred years, supporting in power and glory the dynasty 
of Bourbon! What a wave supported the house of Austria! 
What a wave has supported the dynasty of Mahomet for twelve 
hundred years! What a wave supported the house of Her- 
cules for so many ages in more remote antiquity! These waves 
are-not to be slighted., They are less resistible than those in 
the gulf stream in a hurricane. What a wave has the French 
revolution spread! And what a wave is our navy of five fri- 
gates raising! 

If 1 can keep this book, “ Memoirs of Lindsey,” I shall have 
more to say. Meantime, 

I remain, &c. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 28 June, 18138. 


It is very true that the denunciations of the priesthood are 
fulminated against every advocate for a complete freedom of 
religion. Comminations, I believe, would be plenteously pro- 
nounced by even the most liberal of them, against atheism, 


1“A convention, invited by the republican members of Congress with the 
virtual President and Vice-President, would have been on the ground in eight 
weeks, would have repaired the Constitution where it was defective, and wound 
it up again.” Jefferson to Priestley. 
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deism, — against every man who disbelieved or doubted the 
resurrection of Jesus, or the miracles of the New ‘Testament. 
Priestley himself would denounce the man who should deny 
the Apocalypse, or the prophecies of Daniel. Priestley and 
Lindsey have both denounced as idolaters and blasphemers 
all the Trinitarians and even the Arians. Poor weak man! 
when will thy perfection arrive? Thy perfectibility I shall not 
deny, for a greater character than Priestley or Godwin has said, 
“ Be ye perfect,” &c. For my part, I cannot “deal damnation 
round the land” on all I judge the foes of God or man. But 
I did not intend to say a word on this subject in this letter. As 
much of it as you please, hereafter; but let me now return to 
politics. 

With some difficulty I have hunted up or down the “address 
of. the young men of the city of Philadelphia, the district of 
Southwark, and the northern liberties,” and the answer. 

The addressers say, “actuated by the same principles on 
which our forefathers achieved their independence, the recent 
attempts of a foreign power to derogate from the rights and 
dignity of our country, awaken our liveliest sensibility and our 
strongest indignation.” Huzza, my brave boys! Could Tho- 
mas Jefferson or John Adams hear these words with insensibility 
and without emotion? ‘These boys afterwards add, “we regard 
our liberty and independence as the richest portion given us by 
our ancestors.” And who were these ancestors? Among them 
were Thomas Jefferson and John Adams; and I very coolly 
believe that no two men among these ancestors did more 
towards it than those two. Could either hear this like a statue? 
If, one hundred years hence, your letters and mine should see 
the light, I hope the reader will hunt up this address, and read 
it all, and remember that we were then engaged, or on the 
point of engaging, in a war with France. I shall not repeat 
the answer till we come to the paragraph upon which you criti- 
cized to Dr. Priestley, though every word of it is true; and I 
now rejoice to see it recorded, though I had wholly forgotten it. 

The paragraph is, “ Science and morals are the great pillars 
on which this country has been raised to its present population, 
opulence, and prosperity ; and these alone can advance, support, 
and preserve it. Without wishing to damp the ardor of curio- 
sity, or influence the freedom of inquiry, I will hazard a predic- 
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tion, that after the most industrious and impartial researches, 
the longest liver of you all will find no principles, institutions, 
or systems of education more fit, in general, to be transmitted 
to your posterity than those you have received from your 
ancestors.” 1 

_ Now, compare the paragraph in the answer with the para- 
graph in the address, as both are quoted above, and see if we 
can find the extent and the limits of the meaning of both. 

Who composed that army of fine young fellows that was 
then before my eyes? There were among them Roman Catho- 
lics, English Episcopalians, Scotch and American Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Moravians, Anabaptists, German Lutherans, Ger- 
man Calvinists, Universalists, Arians, Priestleyans, Socinians, 
Independents, Congregationalists, Horse Protestants, and House 
Protestants,? Deists and Atheists, and Protestants “ qui ne croy- 
ent rien.” Very few, however, of several of these species; 
nevertheless, all educated in the general principles of Christian- 
ity, and the general principles of English and American liberty. 

Could my answer be understood by any candid reader or 
hearer, to recommend to all the others the general principles, 
institutions, or systems of education of the Roman Catholics, 
or those of the Quakers, or those of the Presbyterians, or those 
of the Methodists, or those of the Moravians, or those of the 
Universalists, or those of the Philosophers? No. The general 
principles on which the fathers achieved independence, were the 
only principles in which that beautiful assembly of young men 
could unite, and these principles only could be intended by 
them in their address, or by me in my answer. And what were 
these general principles? I answer, the general principles of 
Christianity, in which all those sects were united, and the gene- 
ral principles of English and American liberty, in which all 
those young men united, and which had united all parties in 
America, in majorities sufficient to assert and maintain her in- 
dependence. Now I will avow, that I then believed and now 
believe that those general principles of Christianity are as eter- 
nal and immutable as the existence and attributes of God; and 


* 1¥or the whole of the answer, of which this is a part, see vol. ix. p. 188. 

2 All the later letters of Mr. Adams are much marred in the copying. Unless 
these words refer to Messrs. Horne and Howes, two of the disputants with Dr. 
Priestley in England, the editor cannot explain them. 
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that those principles of liberty are as unalterable as human 
nature and our terrestrial, mundane system. I could, therefore, 
safely say, consistently with all my then and present informa- 
tion, that I believed they would never make discoveries in con- 
tradiction to these general principles. In favor of these general 
principles, in philosophy, religion, and government, I could fill 
sheets of quotations from Frederic of Prussia, from Hume, Gib- 
bon, Bolingbroke, Rousseau, and Voltaire, as well as Newton 
and Locke; not to mention thousands of divines and philo- 
sophers of inferior fame. 

I might have flattered myself that my sentiments were suffi- 
ciently known to have protected me against suspicions of nar- 
row thoughts, contracted sentiments, bigoted, enthusiastic, or 
superstitious principles, civil, political, philosophical, or eccle- 
siastical. The first sentence of the preface to my Defence of the 
Constitution, vol. i., printed in 1787, is in these words: “ The 
arts and sciences, in general, during the three or four last cen- 
turies, have had a regular course of progressive improvement. 
The inventions in mechanic arts, the discoveries in natural phi- 
losophy, navigation, and commerce, and the advancement of 
civilization and humanity, have occasioned changes in the con- 
dition of the world, and the human character, which would have 
astonished the most refined nations of antiquity,” &c. I will 
quote no farther, but request you to read again that whole page, 
and then say whether the writer of it could be suspected of re- 
commending to youth “to look backward instead of forward,” 
for instruction and improvement. This letter is already too 
long. In my next, I shall consider “the terrorism of the day.” 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincey, 30 June, 1818. 
Before I proceed to the order of the day, which is “the terror- 
ism of a former day,” I beg leave to correct an idea that some 
readers may infer from an expression in one of your letters.+_ 
No sentiment or expression in any of my answers to addresses 
was obtruded or insinuated by any person about me, Every 
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one of them was written with my own hand. I alone am 
responsible for all the mistakes and errors in them. ‘To have 
called council to deliberate on such a mass of would have 
taken all the time, and the business of the State have been 
suspended. It is true, I was sufficiently plagued by P’s and 
T’s, and §’s. These, however, were puppets danced upon the 
wires of two jugglers behind the scene; and these jugglers were 
Hamilton and Washington. How you stare at the name of 
Washington! But to return, for the present, to “the sensations 
excited in free yet firm minds by the terrorism of the day.” 
You say, “none can conceive them who did not witness them, 
and they were felt by one party only.” ! 

Upon this subject I despair of making myself understood by 
posterity, by the present age, and even by you. ‘To collect and 
arrange the documents illustrative of it, would require as many 
lives asacat. You.never felt the terrorism of Shays’s rebellion 
in Massachusetts. I believe you never felt the terrorism of 
Mr. Gallatin’s insurrection in Pennsylvania. You certainly 
never realized the terrorism of Fries’s most outrageous riot and 
rescue, as I call it, — treason, rebellion, as the world and great 
judges and two juries pronounced it. You certainly never 
felt the terrorism excited by Genet, in 1793, when ten thousand 
people in the streets of Philadelphia, day after day, threatened to 
drag Washington out of his house, and effect a revolution in the 
government, or compel it to declare war in favor of the French 
revolution and against England. ‘The coolest and the firmest 
minds, even among the Quakers in Philadelphia, have given 
their opinions to me, that nothing but the yellow fever, which 
removed Dr. Hutchinson and Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant from 
this world, could have saved the United States from a fatal 
revolution of government. JI have no doubt you were fast 
asleep, in philosophical tranquillity, when ten thousand people, 
and, perhaps, many more, were parading the streets of Philadel- 
phia on the evening of my Fast Day; when even Governor 
Mifflin himself thought it his duty to order a patrol of horse 
and foot to preserve the peace; when Market street was as full 
as men could stand by one another, and, even before my door; 
when some of my domestics, in frenzy, determined to sacrifice 


1 See the whole letter of Mr. Jefferson in Mr. Randolph’s collection, vol. iv. 
p. 193. 
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their lives in my defence; when all were ready to make a des- 
perate sally among the multitude, and others were, with diffi- 
culty and danger, dragged back by the rest; when I, myself, 
judged it prudent and necessary to order chests of arms from 
the war-oflice to be brought through by-lanes and back-doors, 
determined to defend my house at the expense of my life and 
the lives of the few, very few domestics and friends within it. 
What think you of terrorism, Mr. Jefferson? I shall investi- 
gate the causes, the motives, the incentives to these terrorisms. 
Shall [remind you of Philip Freneau, of Lloyd, of Ned Church, 
of Peter Markoe, of Andrew Brown, of Duane, of Callender, of 
Tom Paine, of Greenleaf, of Cheetham, of Jennison at New 
York, of Benjamin Austin at Boston? But, above all, shall I 
request you to collect the circular letters from members of Con- 
egress, in the middle and southern States, to their constituents ? 
I would give all Iam worth for a complete collection of those 
letters. Please to recollect Edward Livingston’s motions and 
speeches, and those of his associates, in the case of Jonathan 
Robbins. 

The real terrors of both parties have always been, and now 
are, the fear that they shall lose the elections, and, consequently, 
the loaves and fishes, and that their antagonists will get them. 
Both parties have excited artificial terrorism, and, if I were 
summoned as a witness to say, upon oath, which party had 
excited! the most terror, and which had really felt the most, I 
could not give a more sincere answer than in the vulgar style, 
“ put. them in a bag and shake them, and then see which will 
come out first.” 

Where is the terrorism now, my friend? There is now more 
real terrorism in New England than there ever was in Virginia, 
the terror of a civil war @ la Vendée, a division of the States, 
&c., &e., &c. How shall we conjure down this damnable rivalry 
between Virginia and Massachusetts? Virginia had recourse 
to Pennsylvania and New York. Massachusetts has now re- 
course to New York. They have almost got New Jersey and 
Maryland, and they are aiming at Pennsylvania. And all this 
in the midst of a war with England, when all Europe is in 
flames! , 


1 One or two words not legible in the copy. 
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I will give you a hint or two more on the subject of terrorism. 
When John Randolph, in the House, and Stephens Thompson 
Mason, in the Senate, were treating me with the utmost con- 
_ tempt; when Ned Livingston was threatening me with impeach- 
ment for the murder of Jonathan Robbins, the native of Danvers 
in Connecticut ; when I had certain information that the daily 
language in the insurance office in Boston was, even from 
the mouth of Charles Jarvis, “ We must go to Philadelphia and 
drag that John Adams from his chair,” I thank God that ter- 
ror never seized on my mind. But I have had more excite- 
ments to it, from 1761 to this day, than any other man. Name 
the other, if you can. I have been disgraced and degraded, and 
I have a right to complain. But, as I have always expected it, 
I have always submitted to it, perhaps with too much tame- 
ness. 

The amount of all the speeches of John Randolph, in the 
House, for two or three years, is that himself and myself are the 
only two honest and consistent men in the United States; him- 
self eternally in opposition to government, and myself as con- 
stantly in favor of it. He is now in correspondence with his 
friend Quincy. What will come of it, let Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts judge. In my next, you may find something upon 
correspondences, whig and tory, federal and democratic, Virgi- 
nian and Novanglian, English and French, Jacobin and des- 
potic. Meantime, &c. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 9 July, 1813. 


Lord! Lord! what can 1 do with so much Greek? When 
| was of your age, young man, that is, seven or eight years ago, 
I felt a kind of pang of affection for one of the flames of my 
youth, and again paid my addresses to Isocrates and Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis, &c., &ec., &c. I collected all my lexicons and 
grammars, and sat down to Mep? ovrSéceue dvoparov. In this way I 
amused myself for some time, but I found that if I looked a 
word to-day, in less than a week I had to look it again. It 

VOL. X. 5 D 
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was to little better purpose than writing letters on a pail of 
water. 

Whenever I sit down to write to you, I am precisely in the 
situation of the wood-cutter on Mount Ida. I cannot see wood 
for trees. So many subjects crowd upon me, that I know not 
which to begin. But I will begin at random with Belsham, 
who is, I have no doubt, a man of merit. He had no malice 
against you, nor any thought of doing mischief; nor has he 
done any, though he has been imprudent. ‘The truth is, the 
dissenters of all denominations in England, and, especially, the 
Unitarians, are cowed, as we used to say at college. They are 
ridiculed, insulted, persecuted. They can scarcely hold their 
heads above water. They catch at straws and shadows to 
avoid drowning. Priestley sent your letter to Lindsey, and 
Belsham printed it from the same motive, 1. e. to derive some 
countenance from the name of Jefferson. Nor has it done harm 
here. Priestley. says to Lindsey, “ You see he is almost one of 
us, and he hopes will soon be altogether such as we are.” Even 
in our New England I have heard a high federal divine say, 
your letters had increased his respect for you. 

“The same political parties, which now agitate the United 
States, have existed through all time.” Precisely; and this is 
precisely the complaint in the preface to the first volume of my 
Defence. While all other sciences have advanced, that of go- 
vernment is at a stand; little better understood, little better 
practised now than three or four thousand years ago. What is 
the reason? I say, parties and factions will not suffer improve- 
ments to be made. As soon as one man hints at an improve- 
ment, his rival opposes it. No sooner has one party discovered 
or invented any amelioration of the condition of man, or the 
order of society than the opposite party belies it, misconstrues 
it, misrepresents it, ridicules it, insults it, and persecutes it. Re- 
cords are destroyed. Histories are annihilated or interpolated 
or prohibited; sometimes by Popes, sometimes by Emperors, 
sometimes by aristocratical, and sometimes by democratical 
assemblies, and sometimes by mobs. 

Aristotle wrote the history and description of eighteen hun- 
dred republics which existed before his time. Cicero wrote two 
volumes of discourses on government, which, perhaps, were 
worth all the rest of his works. The works of Livy and Taci- 
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tus, &c., that are lost, would be more interesting than all that 
remain. Fifty gospels have been destroyed. Where are St. 
Luke’s world of books that were written ? 

If you ask my opinion, who has committed all the havoc? 
I will answer you candidly. Ecclesiastical and imperial despot- 
isms have done it to conceal their frauds. 

Why are the histories of all nations, more ancient than the 
Christian era, lost? Who destroyed the Alexandrian library ? 
T believe that Christian priests, Jewish rabbis, Grecian sages, 
and Roman emperors, had as great a hand in it as Turks and 
Mahometans. Democrats, rebels, and Jacobins, when they 
possess a momentary power, have shown a disposition both to 
destroy and to forge records, as Vandatical as priests and des- 
pots. Such has been and such is the world we live in. 

I recollect, near thirty years ago, to have said carelessly to 
you, that I wished I could find time and means to write some- 
thing upon aristocracy. You seized upon the idea, and en- 
couraged me to do it with all that friendly warmth that is 
natural and habitual to you. I soon began, and have been 
writing upon that subject ever since. I have been so unfor- 
tunate as never to be able to make myself understood. Your 
dporo. are the most difficult animals to manage of any thing in 
the whole theory and practice of government. They will not 
suffer themselves to be governed. They not only exert all their 
own subtilty, industry, and courage, but they employ the com- 
monalty to knock to pieces every plan and model that the most 
honest architects in legislation can invent to keep them within 
bounds. Both patricians and plebeians are as furious as the 
workmen in England to demolish labor-saving machinery. 

But who are these dpior«w? Who shall judge? Who shall 
select these choice spirits from the rest of the congregation ? 
Themselves? We must find out and determine who them- 
selves are. Shall the congregation choose? Ask Xenophon. 
Perhaps, hereafter I may quote you Greek; too much in a hurry 
at present; English must suffice. Xenophon says, that the » 
ecclesia always choose the worst men they can find, because 
none others will do their dirty work. This wicked motive is 
worse than birth or wealth. Here I want to quote Greek again, 
but the day before I received your letter of June 27th, I gave 
the book to George Washington Adams, going to the academy 
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at Hingham. The title is, HOIKH MOIzI8, a collection of moral 
sentences from all the most ancient Greek poets. In one of the 
oldest of them I read, in Greek that I cannot repeat, a couplet, 
the sense of which was: “ Nobility in men is worth as much as 
it is in horses, asses, or rams; but the meanest-blooded puppy 
in the world, if he gets a little money, is as good a man as the 
best of them.” Yet birth and wealth together have prevailed 
‘over virtue and talents in all ages. ‘The many will acknow- 
ledge no other dpwro. Your experience of this truth will not 
much differ from that of your old friend. 


» 
TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 13 July, 1813. 


Let me allude to one cireumstance more, in one of your let- 
ters to me, before I touch upon the subject of religion in your 
letter to Priestley. The first time that you and I differed in 
opinion on any material question was after your arrival from 
Hurope; and that point was the French revolution. You was 
well persuaded in your own mind that the nation would suc- 
ceed in establishing a free republican government. I was well 
persuaded in mine, that a project of such a government, over 
five-and-twenty millions of people, when four-and-twenty mil- 
lions and five hundred thousand of them could neither read 
nor write, was as unnatural, irrational, and impracticable as it 
would be over the elephants, lions, tigers, panthers, wolves, 
and bears, in the royal menagerie at Versailles. Napoleon has 
lately invented a word, which perfectly expressed my opinion 
at that time and ever since. He calls the project ideology; and 
John Randolph, though he was, fourteen years ago, as wild an 
enthusiast for equality and fraternity as any of them, appears 
io be now a regenerated proselyte to Napoleon’s opinion and 
mine, that it was all madness. 

The Greeks, in their allegorical style, said that the two ladies, 
iporoxparia and dnyoxpatia, always in a quarrel, disturbed every 
body in the neighborhood with their brawls. It is a fine obser- 
yation of yours that whig and tory belong to natural history. 
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Inequalities of mind and body are so established by God Al- 
mighty in his constitution of human nature, that no art or policy 
can ever plane them down toa level. | have never read reason- 
ing more absurd, sophistry more gross, in proof of the Athanasian 
creed, or transubstantiation, than the subtle labors of Helvetius 
and Rousseau to demonstrate the natural equality of mankind. 
Jus cuique, the golden rule, do as you would be done by, is all 
the equality that can be supported or defended by reason or 
common sense. 

It is very true, as you justly observe, I can say nothing new on 
this or any other subject of government. But when Lafayette 
harangued you, and me, and John Quincy Adams, through a 
whole evening, in your hotel in the Cul de Sac, at Paris, and 
developed the plans now in operation to reform France, though 
I was silent as you was, I then thought I could say something 
new to him. In plain truth, I was astonished at the grossness 
of his ignorance of government and history, as I had -been for 
years before, at that of Turgot, Rochefoucauld, Condorcet, and 
Franklin. This gross ideology of them all first suggested to 
me the thought and the inclination, which I afterwards executed 
in London, of writing something upon aristocracy. I was re- 
strained for years by many fearful considerations. Who and 
what was 1? Why, a man of no name or consideration in 
Europe. The manual exercise of writing was painful and dis- 
tressing to me, almost like a blow on the elbow or the knee; my 
style was habitually negligent, unstudied, unpolished; I should . 
make enemies of all the French patriots, the Dutch patriots, the 
English republicans, dissenters, reformers, call them what you 
will; and, what came nearer home to my bosom than all the 
rest, I knew I should give offence to many, if not all, of my 
best friends in America, and, very probably, destroy all the little 
popularity I ever had in a country where popularity had more 
omnipotence than the British parliament assumed. Where 
should I get the necessary books? What printer or bookseller 
would undertake to print such hazardous writings? But, when 
the French assembly of notables met, and I saw that Turgot’s 
“ government in one centre, and that centre the nation,” a sen- 
tence as mysterious or as contradictory as the Athanasian creed, 
was about to take place; and when I saw that Shays’s rebel- 
lion was breaking out in Massachusetts; and when I saw that 
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even my obscure name was often quoted in France as an ad- 
vocate for simple democracy; when I saw that the sympathies 
in America had caught the French flame, I was determined to 
wash my own hands as clear as I could of all this foulness. 
I had then strong forebodings that I was sacrificing all the 
emoluments of this life; and so it has happened, but not in so 
great a degree as I apprehended. 

In truth, my “ Defence of the Constitutions” and “ Discourses 
on Davila,” were the cause of that immense unpopularity 
which fell like the tower of Siloam upon me. Your steady 
defence of democratical principles, and your invariable favor- 
able opinion of the French revolution, laid the foundation of 
your unbounded popularity. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Now, I will forfeit my life, if you can find one sentiment in 
my Defence of the Constitutions, or the Discourses on Davila, 
which, by a fair construction, can favor the introduction of 
hereditary monarchy or aristocracy into America. ‘They were 
all written to support and strengthen the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The wood-cutter on Mount Ida, though he was puzzled to 
find a tree to drop at first, I presume knew how to leave off 
when he was weary. But I never know when to cease when I 
begin to write to you. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 17 July, 1813. 

Your letters to Priestley have increased my grief, if that were 
possible, for the loss of Rush. Had he lived, I would have 
stimulated him to insist on your promise to him to write him 
on the subject of religion. Your plan I admire. 

In your letter to Priestley, of March 21st, 1801, dated at 
Washington, you call the Christian philosophy “the most 
sublime and benevolent, but most perverted system, that ever 
shone on man.” ‘That it is the most sublime and benevolent, 
Lagree; but whether it has been more perverted than that of 
Moses, of Confucius, of Zoroaster, of Sanchoniathon, of Numa, 
of Mahomet, of the Druids, of the Hindoos, &c., &c., &c., I can- 
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not as yet determine, because | am not sufficiently acquainted 
with these systems, or the history of their effects, to form a 
decisive opinion of the result of the comparison. 

In your letter, dated Washington, April 9th, 1803, you say, 
“in consequence of some conversation with Dr. Rush, in the 
years 1798-99, I had promised him, some day, to write him a 
letter, giving him my view of the Christian system. I have 
reflected upon it since, and even sketched the outlines in my 
own mind. I should first take a general view of the moral 
doctrines of the most remarkable of the ancient philosophers, of 
whose ethics we have sufficient information to make an esti- 
mate, say of Pythagoras, Epicurus, Epictetus, Socrates, Cicero, 
Seneca, Antoninus. . I should do justice to the branches of 
morality they have treated well, but point out the importance 
of those in which they are deficient. I should then take a view 
of the deism and ethics of the Jews, and show in what a de- 
graded state they were, and the necessity they presented of a 
reformation. I should proceed to a view of the life, character, 
and doctrines of Jesus, who, sensible of the incorrectness of 
their ideas of the Deity and of morality, endeavored to bring 
them to the principles of a pure deism, and juster notions of the 
attributes of God, to reform their moral doctrines to the stand- 
ard of reason, justice, and philanthropy, and to inculcate a 
belief in a future state. This view would purposely omit the 
question of his divinity, and even his inspiration. To do him 
justice, it would be necessary to remark the disadvantages his 
doctrines have to encounter, not having been committed to 
writing by himself, but by the most unlettered of men, by me- 
mory, long after they had heard them from him, when much 
was forgotten, much misunderstood, and presented in very 
paradoxical shapes. Yet such are the fragments remaining as 
to show a master-workman, and that his system of morality 
was the most benevolent and sublime, probably, that has ever 
been taught, and more perfect than any of the ancient philo- 
sophers. His character and doctrines have received still greater 
injury from those who pretend to be his special disciples, and 
who have disfigured and sophisticated his actions and precepts 
from views of personal interest, so as to induce the unthinking 
part of mankind to throw off the whole system in disgust, and 
to pass sentence as an impostor on the most innocent, the most 
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benevolent, the most eloquent and sublime character that has 
ever been exhibited to man. This is the outline!” 

“ Sancte Socrate! Ora pro nobis!” Erasmus. Priestley, in 
his letter to Lindsey, inclosing a copy of your letter to him, 
says, “he is generally considered as an unbeliever. If so, how- 
ever, he cannot be far from us, and I hope in the way to be not 
only almost, but altogether what we are. He now attends 
public worship very regularly, and his moral conduct was never 
impeached.” 

Now, I see not but you are as good a Christian as Priestley 
and Lindsey. Piety and morality were the end and object of 
the Christian system, according to them and according to you. 
They believed in the resurrection of Jesus, in his miracles and 
inspirations. But what inspirations? Not all that is recorded 
in the New Testament or the Old. They have not yet told us 
how much they believe or disbelieve. They have not told us 
how much allegory, how much parable they find, nor how they 
explained them all in the New Testament or Old. 

John Quincy Adams has written, for years, to his sons, boys 
of ten and twelve, a series of letters, in which he pursues a plan 
more extensive than yours, but agreeing in most of the essen- 
tial points. 1 wish these letters could be preserved in the 
bosoms of his boys. But women and priests will get them; 
and I expect, if he makes a peace, he will have to retire, like 
Jay, to study prophecies to the end of his life. 

I have more to say upon this subject of religion. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 18 July, 1813. 

I have more to say on religion. For more than sixty years I 
have been attentive to this great subject. Controversies be- 
tween Calvinists and Arminians, Trinitarians and Unitarians, 
Deists and Christians, Atheists and both, have attracted my 
attention, whenever the singular life I have led would admit, to 
all these questions. The history of this little village of Quincy, 
if it were worth recording, would explain to you how this hap- 
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pened. I think I can now say I have read away bigotry, if not 
enthusiasm. 

What does Priestley mean by an unbeliever, when he applies 
it to you?) How much did he unbelieve himself? Gibbon had 
him right when he denominated his creed “scanty.” We are 
to understand, no doubt, that he believed the resurrection of 
Jesus, some of his miracles, his inspiration; but in what degree? 
He did not believe in the inspiration of the writings that con- 
tain his history. Yet he believed in the Apocalyptic beast, and 
he believed as much as he pleased in the writings of Daniel 
and John. This great and extraordinary man, whom I sincerely 
loved, esteemed, and respected, was really a phenomenon; a 
comet in the system, like Voltaire, Bolingbroke, and Hume. 
Had Bolingbroke or Voltaire taken him in hand, what would 
they have made of him and his creed ? 

I do not believe you have read much of Priestley’s “ Corrup- 
tions of Christianity,” his History of early opinions concerning 
Jesus Christ, his predestination, his no soul system, or his contro- 
versy with Horsley. I have been a diligent student for many 
years in books whose titles you have never seen. In Priestley’s 
and Lindsey’s writings, in Farmer, Cappe, in Tucker, or Edward 
Search’s Light of Nature Pursued, in Edwards and Hopkins, 
and, lately, in Ezra Stiles Ely, his reverend and learned pane- 
gyrists, and his elegant and spirited opponents. I am not 
-wholly uninformed of the controversies in Germany, and the 
learned researches of universities and professors, in which the 
sanctity of the Bible and the inspiration of its authors are taken 
for granted or waved, or admitted or not denied. I have also 
read Condorcet’s Progress of the Human Mind. Now, what is 
all this to you? No more than if I should tell you that I read 
Dr. Clarke, aad Dr. Waterland, and Emlyn, and Leland’s View 
or Review of the Deistical writers, more than fifty years ago, 
which is a literal truth. 

I blame you not for reading Euclid and Newton, Thucydides 
and Theocritus, for I believe you will find as much entertain- 
ment and instruction in them as I have found in my theological 
and ecclesiastical instructors, or even, as I have found, in a 
profound investigation of the life, writings, and doctrines of 
Erastus, whose disciples were Milton, Harrington, Selden, St. 
John, the Chief Justice, father of Bolingbroke, and others, the 
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choicest spirits of their age; or in La Harpe’s history of the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century; or in Vanderkemp’s vast 
map of the causes of the revolutionary spirit, in the same and 
preceding centuries. ‘These things are to me the marbles and 
nine-pins of old age; I will not say the beads and prayer-books. 
I agree with you as far as you go, most cordially, and, I think, 
solidly. How much farther I go, how much more I believe 
than you, I may explain in a future letter. Thus much I will 
say at present. I have found so many difficulties that I am 
not astonished at your stopping where you are; and, so far from 
sentencing you to perdition, I hope soon to meet you in an- 
other country. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, August, 1813. 
Kpuode pv Kat dvode divnueda, Kipve, Kal immouc 
Evyevéac, ai tic BobAerar & dyadov 
Kryoaodat* ynuat 08 Kany KaKod ob weAedaiver 
"EodAb¢ avip, jv of ypnuata roAAd die. 


Behold my translation! 

“ My friend Curnis, when we want to purchase horses, asses, 
or rams, we inquire for the well-born, and every one wishes to 
procure from the good breeds. A good man does not care to 
marry a shrew, the daughter of a shrew, unless they give a great 
deal of money with her.” ! 

What think you of my translation? Compare it with that 
of Grotius, and tell me which is the nearest to the original in 
letter and in spirit. 

Grotius renders it, — 


Nobilitas asinis et equis simul, arietibusque 

Dat pretium: nec de semine degeneri 
Admissura placet. Sed prave e sanguine pravo, 
Si dos sit, praesto est optima conditio. 


1“ The expressions good and bad men, which in later times bore a purely 
moral signification, are evidently used by Theognis in a political sense for nobles 
and commons.” Miuiller, Literature of Ancient Greece. 
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This flower of Greek poetry is extracted from the 
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Theognis lived five hundred and forty-four years before Jesus 
Christ. Has science, or morals, or philosophy, or criticism, or 
Christianity, advanced, or improved, or enlightened mankind 
upon this subject, and shown them that the idea of the “well- 
born” is a prejudice, a phantom, a point-no-point, a Cape Fly- 
away, a dream ? 

I say it is the ordinance of God Almighty, in the constitution 
of human nature, and wrought into the fabric of the universe. 
Philosophers and politicians may nibble and quibble, but they 
never will get rid of it. Their only resource is to control it. 
Wealth is another monster to be subdued. | Hercules could not 
subdue both or either. ‘To subdue them by regular approaches 
and strong fortifications, by a regular siege, was not my object 
in writing on aristocracy, as I proposed to you in Grosvenor- 
Square. If you deny any one of these positions, I will prove 
them to demonstration by examples drawn from your own Vir- 
ginia, and from every other State in the Union, and from the 
history of every nation, civilized and savage, from all we know 
of the time of the creation of the world. 

Whence is the derivation of the words generous, generously, 
generosity, &c.? Johnson says, “ Generous —a generosus, La- 
tin, not of mean birth; of good extraction ; noble of mind; mag- 
nanimous; open of heart; liberal; munificent, strong, vigorous,” 
and he might have added, courageous, heroic, patriotic. 

Littleton happens to be at hand. “ Generosus — inyevijc, yevvaioc. 
Nobilis; ex preclaro genere ortus; qui a genere non deflectit. 
Born of a noble race, a gentleman born.” See his examples. 

What is the origin of the word gentleman ? 

It would be a curious critical speculation for a learned idler 
to pursue this idea through all languages. 

We may call this sentiment a prejudice, because we can give 
what names we please to such things as we please; but, in my 
opinion, it is a part of the natural history of man, and politi- 
cians and philosophers may as well project to make the animal 
live without bones or blood, as society can pretend to establish 
a free government without attention to it. 
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Quincy, 16 August, 1813. 


I can proceed no further with this letter, as I intended. 

Your friend, my only daughter, expired yesterday morning 
in the arms of her husband, her son, her daughter, her father - 
and mother, her husband’s two sisters, and two of her nieces, 
in the forty-ninth year of her age, forty of which she was the 
healthiest and firmest of us all. Since which she has been a 
monument to suffering and to patience. 


THOMAS MCKEAN TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Philadelphia, 20 August, 1813. 


I can, at length, furnish you with a copy of the proceedings 
of the Congress, held at New York, in 1765; it is inclosed here- 
with. After diligent inquiry, I had not been able to procure a 
single copy, either in manuscript or print, done in the United 
States, but fortunately met one published by J. Almon, in Lon- 
don, in 1767, with a collection of American tracts, in four octavo 
volumes, from which I caused the present one to be printed. It 
may be of some use to the historian at least. 

The Marquis de Casa Yrujo, with my daughter, their child- 
ren and servants, made me a visit on his return from an em- 
bassy to the prince regent of Portugal, at Rio Janeiro, in Brazil, 
last June was a year, and remained here until a few weeks ago, 
owing to the embargo, war, blockades, &c., when they sailed 
for Cadiz. The above circumstances, with others, will, I trust, 
be some apology for my long delay in answering your last 
esteemed letter. 

In the Congress of 1765, there were several conspicuous cha- 
racters. Mr. James Otis appeared to me to be the boldest and 
best speaker. I voted for him as our President, but Brigadier 
Ruggles succeeded by one vote, owing to the number of the 
committee from New York, as we voted individually. When 
the business was finished, our president. would not sign the 
petitions, and peremptorily refused. to: assign any reasons, until 
I pressed him so hard that he at last said, “it was against his . 
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conscience,” on which word I rung the change so loud, that a 
plain challenge was given by him and accepted, in the presence 
of the whole corps; but he departed the next morning before 
day, without an adieu to any of his brethren. He seemed to 
accord with what was done during the session so fully and 
heartily, that Mr. Otis told me frequently it gave him surprise, 
as he confessed he suspected his sincerity. 

There was less fortitude in that body than in the succeeding 
Congress of 1774; indeed, some of the members seemed as 
timid as if engaged in a traitorous conspiracy. Mr. Ogden, then 
speaker of the New Jersey assembly, following the example of 
the president, declined to sign the petitions, though warmly 
solicited by myself in private, and also by my father-in-law, 
Colonel Borden, his colleague. The consequence of my men- 
tioning this fact, as I returned to Newcastle through New Jer- 
sey, was to Mr. Ogden a burning in effigy in several of the 
counties, and his removal from the office of speaker, at the next 
meeting of the general assembly ; and to me, menaces of another 
challenge. The great mass of the people were at that time 
zealous in the cause of America. Other incidents of that day 
ar€ recollected, but they are of trivial import. 

In the year 1778, and afterwards, until the preliminaries of 
peace were signed, the members of Congress varied yearly in 
point of talents and exertions in favor of the revolution. They 
seemed to be considerably governed by the prospects before 
them, as they were promising or the contrary; however, a great 
majority were staunch whigs at all times. 

Whatever may be the fate of our government in the United 
States, I decidedly think with you, for the reason you assign, 
that a democratic form in France, in the present age, was pre- 
posterous. I entertain the same opinion of the Spanish pro- 
vinces in South America. The form established last year by 
the Cortes of Spain is admirably adapted to the state of civil- 
ization in the peninsula. It is a capital performance, but will 
be attacked and resisted by the inquisitors, Jesuits, monks, and 
all the bigots and petty tyrants. 

It does not seem to me, that either of your successors enjoys 
more ease than your predecessor. Mr. Madison has paid too 
great a deference to the recommendations to office by low and 
designing men, who stood very much in need of recommenda- 
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tions themselves, though excellent democrats, if they were to 
be credited. Mr. Jefferson split on the same rock. Many of 
their appointments have been exceedingly improper. Though 
General Washington conferred offices on some tories, yet they 
were capable, and only undeserving. 

My paper is drawing to a close; so is my life. Iam now in 
my cightieth year, therefore more than a year older than you. 
Had you not noticed the quiveration of your hand (an expressive 
word, though newly used) I should not have discovered it; 
mine quivers very much when feverish, or agitated by severe 
exercise; my eyes grow dimmer, my hearing duller, and I have 
other symptoms of age; but why repeat grievances that cannot 
be redressed? May you not only continue to enjoy, but in- 
crease your health and otiwm cum dignitate with every other 
blessing. Dear Sir, your friend, 

Tuo’s McKean. 


TO THOMAS MCKEAN. 


Quincy, 31 August, 1813. 


Your friendly letter of the 20th, with the authentic account 
of the proceedings of the Congress held at New York, A. D. 
1765, on the subject of the American stamp act, though they 
found me in the deepest affliction for the loss of my daughter, 
were very acceptable, and deserve my thanks. 

There was a prior Congress held at Albany in 1754 or 1755, 
in which Franklin, Hutchinson, Wells, and Brattle, with others, 
assisted. Where is any account of that to be found? 

Can you account for the apathy, the antipathy of this nation 
to their own history? Is there not a repugnance to the thought 
of looking back? While thousands of frivolous novels are read 
with eagerness and got by heart, the history of our own native 
country is not only neglected, but despised and abhorred. 

You may conjecture my suspicions from what follows. Were 
Ia man of fortune, I would offer a gold medal to the man who 
should produce the most instances of the friendship of Great 
Britain toward this country from 1600 to 1813. 

1 have had knowledge enough of the Marquis de Casa Yrujo 
and his lady, your lovely daughter, and notwithstanding all 
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political flickerings, to esteem them both, and wish them all 
the felicity that you can desire for them. They live, as you and 
I have lived, in times of confusion and uncertainty more dis- 
tressing than the ordinary lot of humanity. 

In times like those in which you and I have lived, we are 
not masters, we can scarcely be said to be fathers, of our own 
families. I have three children born in Quincy, one in Boston. 
I have one grandson born in London, another on Long Island, 
another in Berlin, several in Quincy, several in New York, 
several in Boston, one born and died in St. Petersburg. Is this 
a desirable history of a family? I trow not. 

I will not tell you what I would prefer. You would think 
me a dunce or an hypocrite. 

Your history of Otis and Ruggles is familiar to me. I knew 
them both. Ruggles was my cousin; Otis, my friend and one 
of my patrons. I could not have drawn the character of either 
with more precision than you have done. Both high-minded 
men, exalted souls, acting in scenes they could not comprehend, 
and acting parts, whose effects and consequences will last longer 
than their names will be remembered. 

You say that at the time of the Congress, in 1765, “ The 
great mass of the people were zealous in the cause of America.” 
“ The great mass of the people” is an expression that deserves 
analysis. New York and Pennsylvania were so nearly divided, 
if their propensity was not against us, that if New England on 
one side and Virginia on the other had not kept them in awe, 
they would have joined the British. Marshall, in his life of 
Washington, tells us, that the southern States were nearly 
equally divided. Look into the Journals of Congress, and you 
will see how seditious, how near rebellion were several counties 
of New York, and how much trouble we had to compose them. 
The last contest, in the town of Boston, in 1775, between whig 
and tory, was decided by five against two. Upon the whole, 
if we allow two thirds of the people to have been with us in 
the revolution, is not the allowance ample? Are not two thirds 
of the nation now with the administration? Divided we ever 
have been, and ever must be. T'wo thirds always had and will 
have more difficulty to struggle with the one third than with 
all our foreign enemies. 

A letter from you will always console your old friend. 
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TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 2 September, 1813 
Ove yur}, KaKod Uvdpd¢ Gvaivera Eivar GKoLTEC 
TlAovoiov, dan ddvedv BodAetat av7’ dyabod. 
Xphuata ydp tiudot Kai éx Kako éod)og Eynue 
Kal kaxd¢ && dyadod: mAovroc éutke yévoc. 


Grotius renders this into Latin thus: 


Nec dedignetur ditemque malumque maritum 
Femina: divitize pre probitate placent. 

In pretio pretium est: genus et preenobile vili, 
Obscurum claro, miscet avaritia. 


I should render the Greek into English thus: 

“ Nor does a woman disdain to be the wife of a bad rich 
man. But she prefers a man of property before a good man; 
for riches are honored, and a good man marries from a bad 
family, and a bad man from a good one. Wealth mingles 
races.” 

Now, please to tell me, whether my translation has not hit 
the sense of Theognis as exactly as that of Grotius? 

Tell me, also, whether poet, orator, historian, or philosopher, 
can paint the picture of every city, county, or State, in our 
pure, uncorrupted, unadulterated, uncontaminated federal re- 
public, or, in France, England, Holland, and all the rest of 
Christendom or Mahometanism, in more precise lines or colors? 
Another translation of the whole passage of Theognis is this: 


Arietes quidem et asinos queerimus, Cyrne, et equos, 
Generosos, et quisque vult ex bonis admittere ; ducere autem malam (filiam) 
Mali, non renuit generosus vir, si ei pecunias multas dederit. 
Nulla (femina) mali viri recusat esse uxor divitis; sed divitem vult 
Pro bono. Opes quidem estimat, et ex malo (natam) bonus ducet 
Et malus ex bono ortam. Divitiz miscent genus. 


Now, my friend, who are the dru? Philosophers may an- 
swer, “the wise and good.” But the world, mankind, have, by 
their practice, always answered, “the rich, the beautiful, and 
well-born.” And philosophers themselves, in marrying their 
children, prefer the rich, the handsome, and the well-descended, 
to the wise and good. 
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What chance have talents and virtues, in competition with 
wealth and birth and beauty ? 


Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstant 
Res angustee domi. 


One truth is clear, by all the world confessed, 
Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed. 


_ The five pillars of aristocracy are beauty, wealth, birth, genius, 
and virtue. Any one of the three first can, at any time, over- 
bear any one or both of the two last. 

Let me ask again, what a wave of public opinion, in favor 
of birth, has been spread over the globe by Abraham, by Her- 
cules, by Mahomet, by Guelphs, Ghibellines, Bourbons, and a 
miserable Scottish chief, Stuart, by Zengis, by Flay ; 
by a million of others. And what a wave will be spread by 
Napoleon and by Washington! ‘Their remotest cousins will 
be sought, and will be proud, and will avail themselves of 
their descent. Call this principle, prejudice, folly, ignorance, 
baseness, slavery, stupidity, adulation, superstition, or what you 
will, I will not contradict you. But the fact in natural, moral, 
pol#tical, and domestic history, I will not deny, or dispute, or 
question. 

And is this great fact in the natural history of man, this unal- 
terable principle of morals, philosophy, policy, domestic felicity, 
and daily experience from the creation, to be overlooked, forgot- 
ten, neglected, or hypocritically waved out of sight, by a legis- 
lator, by a professed writer upon civil government, and upon 
constitutions of civil government ? 

Thus far had I written, when your favor of August 22d was 
laid on my table from the post-office. I can only say at pre- 
sent that I can pursue this idle speculation no further, at least 
till I have replied to this fresh proof of friendship and con- 
‘fidence. Mrs. A. joins in cordial thanks with 


As 


You may laugh at the introduction of beauty among the pil- 
lars of aristocracy. But Madame du Barry says, “Ja véritable 
royauté c’est la beauté,’ and there is not a more certain truth. 
Beauty, grace, figure, attitude, movement, have, in innumerable 
instances, prevailed over wealth, birth, talents, virtues, and 
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every thing else, in men of the highest rank, greatest power, 
and, sometimes, the most exalted genius, greatest fame, and 
highest merit. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 14 September, 1813. 


I owe you a thousand thanks for your favor of August 22d, 
and its inclosures, and for Doctor Priestley’s “Doctrines of 
Heathen Philosophy compared with those of Revelation.” Your 
letter to Dr. Rush, and the syllabus, I return inclosed with this, 
according to your injunction, though with great reluctance. 
May I beg a copy of both? They will do you no harm, me 
and others, much good. I hope you will pursue your plan, for 
T am confident you will produce a work much more valuable 
than Priestley’s, though that is curious, and, considering the 
expiring powers with which it was written, admirable. 

The bill in parliament for the relief of Anti-'Trinitarians, is a 
great event, and will form an epoch in ecclesiastical history. 
The motion was made by my friend Smith, of Clapham, a 
friend of the Belshams. I should be very happy to hear that 
the bill is passed. 

The human understanding is a revelation from its maker, 
which can never be disputed or doubted. There can be no 
scepticism, Pyrrhonism, or incredulity or infidelity here. No 
prophecies, no miracles are necessary to prove this celestial 
communication. ‘This revelation has made it certain that two 
and one make three, and that one is not three nor can three 
be one. We can never be so certain of any prophecy, or the 
fulfilment of any prophecy, or of any miracle, or the design 
of any miracle, as we are from the revelation of nature, that is, 
nature’s God, that two and two are equal to four. Miracles 
or prophecies might frighten us out of our wits, might scare 
us to death, might induce us to lie, to say that we believe that 
two and two make five, but we should not believe it; we should 
know the contrary. 

Had you and I been forty days with Moses on Mount Sinai, 
and admitted to behold the divine Shechinah, and there told that 
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one was three and three one, we might not have had courage 
to deny it, but we could not have believed it. The thunders 
and lightnings and earthquakes, and the transcendent splen- 
dors and glories, might have overwhelmed us with terror and 
amazement, but we could not have believed the doctrine. We 
should be more likely to say in our hearts— whatever we 
might say with our lips—, This is chance. There is no God, 
no truth. This is all delusion, fiction, and a lie, or it is all 
chance. But what is chance? It is motion; it is action; 
it is event; it is phenomenon without cause. Chance is no 
cause at all; it is nothing, and nothing has produced all this 
pomp and splendor, and nothing may produce our eternal dam- 
nation in the flames of hell-fire and brimstone, for what we 
know, as well as this tremendous exhibition of terror and false- 
hood. 

God has infinite wisdom, goodness, and power; he created 
the universe; his duration is eternal, a parte ante and a parte 
post. His presence is as extensive as space. What is space? 
An infinite spherical vacuwm. He created this speck of dirt and 
the human species for his glory; and with the deliberate design 
of amaking nine tenths of our species miserable for ever for his 
glory. This is the doctrine of Christian theologians, in general, 
ten to one. Now, my friend, can prophecies or miracles con- 
vince you or me that infinite benevolence, wisdom, and power, 
created, and preserves for a time, innumerable millions, to make 
them miserable for ever, for his own glory? Wretch! What is 
his glory? Is he ambitious? Does he want promotion? Is he 
vain, tickled with adulation, exulting and triumphing in his 
power and the sweetness of his vengeance? Pardon me, my 
Maker, for these awful questions. My answer to them is al- 
ways ready. I believe no such things. My adoration of the 
author of the universe is too profound and too sincere. The 
love of God and his creation — delight, joy, triumph, exultation 
in my own existence — though but an atom, a molécule organ- 
ique in the universe — are my religion. 

Howl, snarl, bite, ye Calvinistic, ye Athanasian divines, if you 
will; ye will say I am no Christian; I say ye are no Christians, 
and there the account is balanced. Yet I believe all the honest 
men among you are Christians, in my sense of the word. 

When I was at college, ] was a mighty metaphysician, at 
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least I thought myself such, and such men as Locke, Hemmen- 
way, and West thought me so too, for we were forever disput- 
ing, though in great good humor. 

When I was sworn as an attorney in 1758, in Boston, though 
J lived in Braintree, I was in a low state of health, thought in 
great danger of a consumption, living on milk, vegetables, pud- 
ding, and water, not an atom of meat or a drop of spirit; my 
next neighbor, my cousin, my friend, Dr. Savil, was my physi- 
cian. He was anxious for me, and did not like to take upon 
himself the sole responsibility of my recovery. He invited me 
to aride. I mounted my horse, and rode with him to Hingham, 
on a visit to Dr. Ezekiel Hersey, a physician of great fame, who 
felt my pulse, looked in my eyes, heard Savil describe my regi- 
men and course of medicine, and then pronounced his oracle: 
“ Persevere, and as sure as there is a God in Heaven you will 
recover.’ He was an everlasting talker, and ran out into his- 
tory, philosophy, metaphysics, &c., and frequently put questions 
to me as if he wanted to sound me and see if there was any 
thing in me besides hectic fever. I was young and then very 
bashful, however saucy I may have sometimes been since. I 
gave him very modest and very diffident answers. But when 
he got upon metaphysics, I seemed to feel a little bolder, and 
ventured into something like argument with him. I drove him 
up, as I thought, into a corner, from which he could not escape. 
“ Sir, it will follow, from what you have now advanced, that the 
universe, as distinct from God, is both infinite and eternal.” 
“ Very true,” said Dr. Hersey; “ your inference is just; the con- 
sequence is inevitable, and I believe the universe to be both 
eternal and infinite.” Here Iwas brought up. Iwas defeated. 
I was not prepared for this answer. This was fifty-five years 
ago. When I was in England, from 1785 to 1788, I may say 
I was intimate with Dr. Price. I had much conversation with 
him at his own house, at my house, and at the houses and 
tables of many friends. In some of our most unreserved con- 
versations, when we have been alone, he has repeatedly said to 
me: “Jam inclined to believe that the universe is eternal and 
infinite: it seems to me that an eternal and infinite effect must 
necessarily flow from an eternal and infinite cause; and an in- 
finite wisdom, goodness, and power, that could have been 
induced to produce a universe in time, must have produced it 
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from eternity. It seems to me, the effect must flow from the 
cause.” 

Now, my friend Jefferson, suppose an eternal, self-existent 
being, existing from eternity, possessed of infinite wisdom, 
goodness, and power, in absolute, total solitude, six thousand 
years ago conceiving the benevolent project of creating a uni- 
verse! I have no more to say at present. It has been long, 
very long, a settled opinion in my mind, that there is now, ever 
will be, and ever was, but one being who can understand the 
universe, and that it is not only vain but wicked for insects to 
pretend to comprehend it. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 15 September, 1813. 


My last sheet would not admit an observation that was ma- 
terial to my design. Dr. Price “was inclined to think,” that 
infinite wisdom and goodness could not permit infinite power 
to be inactive from eternity, but that an infinite and eternal 
universe must have necessarily flowed from these attributes. 

Plato’s system was, éyasc was eternal, self-existent, &c. His 
idea, his word, his reason, his wisdom, his goodness, or, in one 
word, his “ Logos” was omnipotent, and produced the universe 
from all eternity. 

Now, as far as you and I can understand Hersey, Price, and 
_ Plato, are they not of one theory, of one mind? What is the 
difference? I own, an eternal solitude of a self-existent being, 
infinitely wise, powerful, and good, is to me altogether incom- 
prehensible and incredible. I could as soon believe the Athan- 
asian creed. You will ask me, what conclusion I draw from 
all this. I answer, I drop into myself, and acknowledge my- 
self to be a fool. No mind but one can see through the im- 
measurable system. It would be presumption and impiety in 
me to dogmatize on such subjects. My duties, in my little 
infinitesimal circle, I can understand and feel. The duties of 
a son, a brother, a father, a neighbor, a citizen, I can see and 
feel; but I trust the ruler with his skies. 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum, 
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This world is a mixture of the sublime and beautiful, the base 
and contemptible, the whimsical and ridiculous (according to 
our narrow sense and trifling feelings). It is a riddle and an 
enigma. You will not be surprised, then, if I should descend 
from these heights to an egregious trifle. But first, let me say, 
ITasked you in a former letter how far advanced we were in 
the science of aristocracy since Theognis’s stallions, jacks, and 
rams. Have not Chancellor Livingston and Major-General 
Humphreys introduced a hereditary aristocracy of merino sheep? 
How shall we get out of this aristocracy? It is entailed upon 
us forever. And an aristocracy of land-jobbers and stock-job- 
bers is equally and irremediably entailed upon us to endless 
generations. 

Now for the odd, the whimsical, the frivolous. I had scarcely 
sealed my last letter to you, upon Theognis’s doctrine of well- 
born stallions, jacks, and rams, when they brought me from the 
post-office a packet, without post-mark, without letter, without 
name, date, or place. Nicely sealed, was a printed copy of 
eighty or ninety pages, in large, full octavo, entitled, Sec- 
tion first. Aristocracy. 

I gravely composed my risible muscles, and read it through. 
It is, from beginning to end, an attack upon me, by name, for 
the doctrines of aristocracy in my three volumes of Defence, &c. 
The conclusion of the whole is, that an aristocracy of bank- 
paper is as bad as the nobility of France or England. I most 
assuredly will not controvert this point, with this man. Who 
he is, I cannot conjecture. The Honorable John Taylor, of 
Virginia, of all men living or dead, first occurred to me. 

Is it Oberon, is it Queen Mab, that reigns and sports with 
us little beings? I thought my books, as well as myself, were 
forgotten. But, behold! I am to become a great man in my 
expiring moments. ‘'Theognis and Plato, and Hersey and Price, 
and Jefferson and I, must go down to posterity together; and 
I know not, upon the whole, where to wish for better company. 
I wish to add Vanderkemp, who has been here to see me after 
| an interruption of twenty-four years. I could and ought to 
add many others, but the catalogue would be too long. 

Why is Plato associated with Theognis, &c.? Because no 
man ever expressed so much terror of the power of birth. His 
genius could invent no remedy or precavtion against it, but a 
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community of wives, a confusion of families, a total extinction 
of all relations of father, son, and brother. Did the French 
revolutionists contrive much better against the influence of 
birth ? 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 22 September, 1813. 

Considering all things, I admire Dr. Priestley’s last effort, for 
which I am entirely indebted to you. But, as I think it is ex- 
tremely imperfect, I beg of you to pursue the investigation 
according to your promise to Dr. Rush, and according to your 
syllabus. It may be presumptuous in me to denominate any 
thing of Dr. Priestley’s imperfect; but I must avow, that among 
all the vast exertions of his genius, I have never found one that 
is not imperfect, and this last is egregiously so. I will instance, 
at present, in one article. I find no notice of Cleanthes, one 
of whose sayings alone ought to have commanded his attention. 
He compared “philosophers to instruments of music, which 
made a noise without understanding it or themselves.” He 
was ridiculed by his brother philosophers, and called “an ass.” 
He owned he was the ass of Zeno, and “the only one whose 
back and shoulders were stout enough to carry his burdens.” 
Why has not Priestley quoted more from Zeno and his dis- 
ciples? Were they too Christian? Though he lived two cen- 
turies and a half before Christ. 

If I did not know it would be sending coals to Newcastle, I 
would, with all my dimness of eyes and trembling of fingers, 
copy in Greek the hymn of Cleanthes, and request you to com- 
pare it with any thing of Moses, of David, of Solomon. Instead 
of those ardent oriental figures, which are so difficult to under- 
stand, we find that divine simplicity, which constitutes the charm 
of Grecian eloquence in prose and verse. Pope had read, if 
Priestley had not, the 

. KAEANOOY= YMNOS EI= AIA. 
Kidior Gavatov, rodvovope, mavaparés alec 
Zed, dboewc dpynys, vowov péta TavTa KvYBEpvar, 
Xaipe. 


«“ Most glorious of immortal beings! Though denominated by 
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innumerable names and titles, always omnipotent! Beginning 
and end of nature, governing the universe by fixed laws, blessed 
be thy name!” 

What think you of this translation? Is it too Jewish or too 
too Christian? Pope did not think it was either, for the first 
sentence in his universal prayer is more Jewish and more Christ- 
ian still. Ifit is not a literal translation, it is a close paraphrase 
of this simple verse of Cleanthes, — 


Father of all! in every age, 

In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 


But it may be said, for it has been said, that Pope was a 
Deist, and Swift too, as well as Bolingbroke. What will not 
men say? But is the existence, the omnipotence, the eter- 
nity, the alpha and omega, and the universal Providence of one 
Supreme Being governing by fixed laws, asserted by St. John, 
in his Gospel, or in the Apocalypse, whether his or not, in 
clearer or more precise terms? Can you conjecture a reason 
why Grotius has not translated this hymn? Were Grotius © 
and Priestley both afraid that the stoics would appear too much 
like Unitarians, Jews, and Christians? Duport has translated 
the sentence thus : — 


Magne Pater divim, cui nomina multa, sed una 
Omnipotens semper virtus, tu, Jupiter, auctor 
Nature, certa qui singula lege gubernas, 

Rex, salve! 


Bougainville has translated it, — 


Pere et maitre des dieux, auteur de la nature, 
Jupiter, O Sagesse! O loi sublime et pure! 
Unité Souveraine, 4 qui tous les mortels, 

Sous mille noms divers, élévent des autels; 

Je t’ adore, nos ceeurs te doivent leur hommage, 
Nous sommes tes enfans, ton ombre, ton image; 
Et tout ce qui respire, animé par tes mains, 

A célébrer ta gloire, invite les humains. 

Béni sois & jamais! 


I am so awkward in Italian, that I am ashamed to quote that 
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language to you; but Pompeius, a gentleman of Verona, has 
translated it thus, and you will understand it. 

O Glorioso fra eli eterni, in guise 

Molte nomato, omnipossente ognora, 

Tu che, tutto con legge governando, 


De la natura sei principio e duce, 
Salve, O Giove. 


It appears to me that the great principle of the Hebrews was 
the fear of God; that of the Gentiles, honor the gods; that of 
Christians, the love of God. Could the quiveration of my 
nerves and the inflammation of my eyes be cured, and my age 
diminished by twenty or thirty years, I would attend you in 
these researches with infinitely more pleasure than I would 
George the Fourth, Napoleon, Alexander, or Madison. But only 
a few hours, a few moments remain for your old friend. 


THOMAS MCKEAN TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Philadelphia, 28 September, 1813. 


With sincerity I condole with you on the death of your 
daughter. I had five children who have died, three of whom 
have been married and left a numerous offspring. By these 
events we have sustained the deprivation of great comforts; but 
our loss is their ineffable gain. They are in the bosom of their 
father and their God. ‘These are among the common calamities 
of life ; resignation to the dispensations of Providence, and grati- 
tude for all the blessings left us, are indispensable duties. 

Your favor of the 31st last month would have been acknow- 
ledged before now, but from a hope I entertained of giving you 
some account of the Congress at Albany, in 1754. However, 
after considerable inquiry, I have been disappointed.t. I have a 
faint recollection, that it was appointed by the British ministry 
for the ostensible purpose of ascertaining the boundaries of the 
several colonies to the eastward of Delaware; but in reality to 


1 Much has been published on this subject since. See Collections Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, vol. xxv. pp. 5-74. Hutchinson’s Massachusetts, vol. iii, 
p- 20. Sparks’s Franklin, vol. in. pp. 22-36. 
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propose the least offensive plan for raising a revenue in Ame- 
rica. In 1739, Sir William Keith, a Scotch gentleman, who 
had been a lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania, proposed such 
an assembly to the ministry. He also proposed the extension 
of the British stamp-duties to the colonies. He was then, I 
believe, in the Fleet prison. The hints he gave were embraced, 
the first in 1754, the second in 1764. 

It has been long a matter of surprise to me, that no gentle- 
man of talents and character has undertaken to write a history 
-of the former British colonies, now United States of America, 
at least from 1756 to 1806, a period of fifty very important 
years. Such a work would not only be a great benefit to pos- 
terity, but also to the author. It would sell well. 

To form an opinion, that a majority of the people of Penn- 
sylvania were against the American revolution at its commence- 
ment, was not uncommon, especially by strangers. The mis- 
take arose from the circumstance of a large majority of their 
representatives and civil officers being in the opposition. ‘This 
State was first settled by a colony of Quakers, their proprietor 
and governor, William Penn, being at the head of the sect. 
They had the entire government or rule of Pennsylvania from 
1682 until 1776, by the following means. The province was in 
the beginning divided into three counties, Philadelphia, Chester, 
and Bucks, and when the three lower counties on Delaware 
(now State of Delaware) separated from them in 1700, each 
county had eight members in the legislature, and the city, hav- 
ing been incorporated and inhabited chiefly by that sect, was 
allowed two. Eight other counties were erected prior to the 
revolution, and were allowed, some two, some but one repre- 
sentative, so that in all they had but ten; although, if they had 
founded the representation according to the number of human 
beings in each district or county, the Quakers would have been 
greatly overruled, even adding all the tories or enemies of the 
revolution to their number. The voice of the representatives 
was not the voice of the people, as is the case with the British 
parliament; the three Quaker counties, having twenty-four 
members in assembly, made all the laws. They gave great 
trouble to the whigs, but they were kept under by fear as well 
as by superior numbers. From that day, the people called 
“ Friends,” have ceased to rule Pennsylvania. They foresaw 
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the consequences of an equal representation, as it would affect 
themselves, and this was a principal cause of their aversion to 
a change in the form of our government as a body, though 
many individuals of their society differed with them, and be- 
came active and good citizens. 

In the marriage of our children, their, not our happiness, is 
to be chiefly consulted. I confess, my wish is to have them 
established in their native country. | 

On reflection, I cannot refer to a single instance of disinter- 
ested or evident friendship of Great Britain towards this country 
during the period you mention. Every act which might bear 
such an aspect, has been performed for the interest of the ad- 
ministration alone, although coupled in some cases with that 
of their own island. 

I shall be always pleased with your correspondence, and 
happy in contributing to your amusement. Your able talent 
for writing history, and your eminent public stations, induced 
a hope that we should be favored with an account of the trans- 
actions in America, for at least the last sixty years, from your 


pen. Txo’s McKean. 
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TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 4 October, 1813. 


Le yap ravrecor SE Svytoior rpooavdav. 


“Tt is not only permitted, but enjoined upon all mortals to 
address you.” Why should not our divines translate it, 

“Jt is our duty and our privilege to address the throne of thy 
grace, and pray for all needed lawful blessings, temporal and 
spiritual ” ? 

eéuc Was the goddess of honesty, justice, decency, and right; 
the wife of Jove, another name for Juno. She presided over all 
oracles, deliberations, and councils. She commanded all mor- 
tals to pray to Jupiter for all lawful benefits and blessings. 
Now, is not this (so far forth) the essence of Christian devo- 
tion? Is not this Christian piety? Is it not an acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a Supreme Being, of his universal 
Providence, of a righteous administration of the government of 
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the universe? And what can Jews, Christians, or Mahomet- 
ans do more? Priestley, the heroic Priestley, would not have 
dared to answer or to ask these questions, though he might 
have answered them consistently enough with the spirit of his 
system. I regret, that Grotius has not translated this hymn, 
and cannot account for his omission of it. Duport translates 
ihe above line only by, — 


“ Te nempe licet mortalibus zegris, 
Cunctis compellare.” 


Where he finds his egris, | know not; no such idea is in 
the Greek. All mortals, sick or well, have a right, and it is 
their duty, to pray, as far as Ican understand the Greek. Bou- 
gainville translates it, — 


“ Et tout ce qui respire animé par tes mains, 
A célébrer ta gloire, invite les humains. 
Béni sois & jamais!” 

This translation is Christian with a witness. None but a 
Jew, a Mahometan, or a Christian could ever have translated 
that simple line in this manner. Yet, the idea, the sentiment, 
translated into Christianity, is very well; well enough. The 
gentleman of Verona, Girolamo Pompei translates it thus, after 
“ Salve, O Giove,” for “ Xaipe,” 

“Pero che gli uomin tutti, 
Dritto é ben, che a te volgan le parole.” 


Now, tell me what resemblance of the Greek you can find 
in this Italian version? In this manner are the most ancient 


Greek theologians rendered and transmitted to our youth by 
the Christians ! 


"Ek ood yap yévoc éouev, ine plunua AaxovTec 

Motvor, doa Gwe te Kal Eoret Sut’ ext yaiav. 
"Ex ood yap yévoc éoptv, I presume, is the phrase quoted by Saint 
Paul, when he says to the Athenians, “one of your own poets 
hath said, we are all his offspring.” Acts, xvii. 28. “For in 
Him we live and move and have our being; as certain, also, 
of your own poets have said, ‘for we are also his offspring? 
Forasmuch, then, as we are the offspring of God, we ought not 
to think that the Godhead is like unto silver, or gold, or stone 
graven by art and man’s device.” This reasoning is irresist- 
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ible; for what can be more mad than to represent the eternal, 
almighty, omnipresent cause and principle of the universe by 
statues and pictures, by coins or medals! 

Duport renders these two lines by, — 


“ Omnes tua namque propago 
Nos sumus, eterne quasi imago vocis et echo 
Tantum, quotquot humi spirantes repimus.” 


Bougainville translates them thus : — 
Nous sommes tes enfans, ton ombre, ton image, 
Kt tout ce qui respire, animé par tes mains, 
A célébrer ta gloire invite les humains. 
Béni sois & jamais! 
Pompei renders them : — 


Che siam tua stirpe, e solo noi, fra quanti 
Vivon mortali e muovon su la terra, 
Lo imitar de la voce abbiam sortito. 


Moses says, Genesis 1. 27: “God created man in his own 
image.” What, then, is the difference between Cleanthes and 
Moses? Are not the being and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, the resemblance, the image, the shadow of God in the 
intelligence and moral qualities of man, and the lawfulness and 
duty of prayer, as clearly asserted by Cleanthes as by Moses? 
And did not the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Indians, the Chinese, believe all this, as well as the Jews and 
Greeks ? 

Alexander appears to have behaved to the Jews as Napoleon 
did to the Mahometans in the pyramid of Grand Cairo. Ptole- 
my, the greatest of his generals, and a greater man than himself, 
was so impressed with what he learned in Judea, that he em- 
ployed seventy learned men to translate the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Greek, nearly three hundred years before Christ. He sent 
learned men to collect books from all nations, and deposited 
them in the Alexandrian library. Will any man make me be- 
lieve that Cesar, that Pompey, that Cicero, that Seneca, that 
Tacitus, that Dionysius Halicarnassensis, that Plutarch, had 
never seen or heard of the Septuagint? Why might not Clean- 
thes have seen the Septuagint? The curiosity of Pompey 
to see the interior of the temple shows that the system of the 


Jews was become an object of speculation. It is impossible 
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to believe that the Septuagint was unknown and unheard of 
by Greeks or Romans at that time, at least by the great 
generals, orators, historians, philosophers, and statesmen, who 
looked through the then known world for information of every 
thing. On the other hand, how do we know how much Moses, 
Samuel, Joshua, David, Solomon, and Esdras, Daniel, Ezekiel, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah learned in Babylon, Egypt, and Persia? 
The destruction of the library at Alexandria is all the answer 
we can obtain to these questions. I believe that Jews, Gre- 
cians, Romans, and Christians all conspired or connived at that 
savage catastrophe. I believe Cleanthes to be as good a Christ- 
ian as Priestley. 

But enough of my school-boy criticisms and crude philosophy, 
problematical history and heretical divinity, for the present. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 12 November, 1813. 

As I owe you more for your letters of October 12th and 28th 
than I shall be able to pay, I shall begin with the P. 8. to the 
last. Iam very sorry to say that I cannot “assist your memory 
in the inquiries of your letter of August 22d.”! I really know 
not who was the compositor of any one of the petitions or ad- 
dresses you enumerate. Nay, farther, I am certain I never did 
know. I-was so shallow a politician, that I was not aware of 
the importance of those compositions. They all appeared to 
me, in the circumstances of the country, like children’s play at 
marbles or push-pin, or, rather, like misses in their teens emu- 
lating each other in their pearls, their bracelets, their diamond 
pins and Brussels lace. 

In the Congress of 1774, there was not one member, except 
Patrick Henry, who appeared to me sensible of the precipice, 
or, rather, the pinnacle on which he stood, and had candor and 
courage enough to acknowledge it. America is in total ignor- 
ance, or under infinite deception, concerning that assembly. 


! The principal inquiry was, who drew the petition to the king, in the Con- 
gress of 1774. 
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To draw the characters of them all would require a volume, 
and would now be considered as a caricature-print; one third 
tories, another whigs, and the rest mongrels. There was a 
little aristocracy among us, of talents and letters; Mr. Dickin- 
son was primus inter pares, the bellwether, the leader of the 
_ aristocratical flock. Billy, alias Governor Livingston, and his 
son-in-law, Mr. Jay, were of this privileged order. The credit 
of most, if not all, those compositions was often, if not gene- 
rally, given to one or the other of the choice spirits. Mr. Dick- 
inson, however, was not on any of the original committees. 
He came not into Congress until October 17th; he was not 
appointed till the 15th by his assembly.! Congress adjourned, 
October 27th, though our correct secretary has not recorded any 
final adjournment or dissolution. Mr. Dickinson was in Con- 
gress but ten days. ‘The business was all prepared, arranged, 
and even, in a manner, finished before his arrival. R. H. Lee 
was the chairman of the committee for preparing “the loyal and 
dutiful address to his Majesty.” Johnson and Henry were 
acute spirits, and understood the controversy very well, though 
they had not the advantages of education, like Lee and John 
Rutledge. The subject had been near a month under discus- 
sion in Congress, and most of the materials thrown out there. 
It underwent another deliberation in committee, after which 
they made the customary compliment to their chairman, by 
requesting him to prepare and report a draught, which was 
done, and after examination, correction, amelioration, or pejo- 
ration, as usual, reported to Congress. October 3d, 4th, and 
5th were taken up in debating and deliberating on matters 
proper to be contained in the address to his Majesty.2. October 
21st, the address to the king was, after debate, recommitted, 
- and Mr. John Dickinson added to the committee. The first 
draught was made, and all the essential materials put together 
by Lee. It might be embellished and seasoned afterwards with 
some of Mr. Dickinson’s piety, but I know not that it was.? 
Neat and handsome as the composition is, having never had 
any confidence in the utility of it, | never have thought much 
1 Journals, vol. i. p. 30. 

2 Journals, vol. i. p. 22. 

3 Tt is now well known to have been the composition of Mr. Dickinson. Much 


light is shed upon this question by an article in the American Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. i. p. 413. 
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about it since it was adopted. Indeed, I never bestowed much 
attention on any of those addresses, which were all but repeti- 
tions of the same things, the same facts and arguments, — dress 
and ornaments rather than body, soul, or substance. My 
thoughts and cares were nearly monopolized by the theory of 
our rights and wrongs, by measures for the defence of the 
country, and the means of governing ourselves. Iwas ina 
great error, no doubt, and am ashamed to confess it, for those 
things were necessary to give popularity to our cause, both at 
home and abroad; and, to show my stupidity in a stronger light, 
the reputation of any one of those compositions has been a 
more splendid distinction than any aristocratical star or garter 
in the escutcheon of every man who has enjoyed it. Very sorry 
I cannot give you more satisfactory information, and more so, 
that I cannot, at present, give more attention to your two last 
excellent letters. 


N. B. I am almost ready to believe that John Taylor, of 
Carolina, or of Hazel Wood, Port Royal, Virginia, is the author 
of 630 pages of printed octavo upon my books, that I have re- 
ceived. The style answers every characteristic that you have 
intimated. Within a week, I have received and looked into his 
Arator. They must spring from the same brain, as Minerva 
issued from the head of Jove, or, rather, as Venus rose from the 
froth of the sea. There is, however, a great deal of good sense 
in Arator, and there is some in his Aristocracy. 


THOMAS MCKEAN TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Philadelphia, 15 November, 1813. 


The anecdote of Sir William Keith’s proposal to the British 
ministry is to be found in the latter end of the 1st volume of 
American Tracts, printed by J. Almon, in London, 1767. It 
had been published in London in 1739, and is titled “A pro- 
posal for establishing by act of parliament the duties upon 
stamped paper and parchment in all the British colonies.” Part 
of the anecdote I had by tradition, and in a novel, “ Peregrine 
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Pickle;” for I have read and still read novels. These fabulous 
histories afford me not only amusement but pleasure, because 
they almost universally make vice detested and punished, and 
virtue triumphant, which is not the case of history of real life. 

‘With respect to the histories of North America hitherto pub- 
lished, I concur with you in opinion. They were not popular, 
because the authors were little known, and it was known, that 
they had not an opportunity of personal knowledge of the 
facts they related, and in several of them were mistaken. The 
authors seem to have paid too much attention to those who 
they supposed would, from their reputation for wealth and in- 
fluence, be most likely to promote the sale of their books, or 
otherwise advance their fortunes. This temptation is now done 
away; the favored characters are all dead, and very few of their 
descendants at present in any way distinguished. 

I have briefly mentioned the situation of the people of Penn- 
sylvania at the time of the American revolution; the like shall 
now be done with respect to Delaware. This small State was 
inhabited before Pennsylvania; it consists of only three counties, 
namely — Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex; the last was settled 
by a few families from Sweden, more from Holland, but the 
great mass from England. Kent was nearly in the same pro- 
portions; and Newcastle was inhabited from Sweden, Holland, 
but the great majority were from Ireland; there were a few 
from England and Scotland. In Newcastle, three fifths were 
at the time of the revolution Presbyterians, in Kent, about five 
eighths Protestant Episcopalians, and in Sussex, two thirds of 
the latter. The Society in London “ for propagating the gospel 
in foreign parts,” had about half a dozen missionaries, perhaps 
more, in the State of Delaware, to some of whom they gave a 
salary of 60/., to others 50/. sterling a year. These ministers 
foresaw, that if America became an independent state or nation, 
their salaries would necessarily cease. It was their interest, 
therefore, to oppose the revolution, and they did oppose it, though 
with as much secrecy as practicable. They told their hearers, 
many of whom, especially in Sussex, were illiterate, ignorant, 
and bigoted, that it was a plan of the Presbyterians to get their 
religion established; that it originated in New England, and 
was fostered by the Presbyterians in every colony or province 
A majority of this State were unquestionably against the inde- 
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pendence of America; but the most sensible of the Episcopa- 
lians, the Baptists and Quakers, and the Presbyterians, with 
very few exceptions, prevailed against them, as they believed 
they would be overpowered, with the help of the other colonies, 
if they resisted. I could not avoid remarking, that I was chosen, 
unanimously, speaker of the House of Representatives of this 
State, when, of all the members present, there were but six, 
including myself, who were esteemed whigs. 

That you may continue to enjoy health and every other 
blessing is the sincere prayer of, dear Sir, your old friend, 

Tuo’s McKezan. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 25 December, 1813. 


Answer my letter at your leisure. Give yourself no concern. 
I write as a refuge and protection against ennut. 

The fundamental principle of all philosophy and all Christ- 
ianity is, “ Rejoice always in all things.” “ Be thankful at all 
times for all good, and all that we call evil.” ‘Will it not fol- 
low, that I ought to rejoice and be thankful that Priestley has 
lived? Aye, that Voltaire has lived? I should have given my 
reason for rejoicing in Voltaire, &c. It is because I believe 
they have done more than even Luther or Calvin to lower the 
tone of that proud hierarchy that shot itself up above the clouds, 
and more to propagate religious liberty than Calvin, or Luther, 
or even Locke. That Gibbon has lived? That Hume has 
lived, though a conceited Scotchman? That Bolingbroke has 
lived, though a haughty, arrogant, supercilious dogmatist? That 
Burke and Johnson have lived, though superstitious slaves, or 
self-deceiving hypocrites both? Is it not laughable to hear 
Burke call Bolingbroke a superficial writer; to hear him ask, 
“who ever read him through!” Had I been present, I should 
have answered him: “1, I myself! I have read him through, more 
than fifty years ago, and more than five times in my life, and 
once within five years past. And, in my opinion, the epithet 
‘superficial’ belongs to you and your friend Johnson more than 
to him.” I might say much more; but I believe Burke and 
Johnson to have been as political Christians as Leo X. 
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I return to Priestley, though I have great complaints aguinst 
him for personal injuries and persecution, at the same time that 
I forgive it all, and hope and pray that he may be pardoned for 
it all above. Dr. Brocklesby, an intimate friend and convivial 
companion of Johnson, told me, that Johnson died in agonies 
of horror of annihilation; and all the accounts we have of his 
death corroborate this account of Brocklesby. Dread of anni- 
hilation! Dread of nothing! A dread of nothing, I should 
think, would be no dread at all. Can there be any real, sub- 
stantial, rational fear of nothing? Were you on your death- 
bed, and in -your last moments informed by demonstration or 
revelation that you would cease to think and to feel at your 
‘dissolution, should you be terrified? You might be ashamed 
of yourself for having lived so long, to bear the proud man’s 
contumely ; you might be ashamed of your Maker, and com- 
pare Him to a little girl amusing herself, her brothers, and sis- 
ters by blowing bubbles in soapsuds; you might compare Him 
to boys, sporting with crackers and rockets, or to men employed 
in making more artificial fireworks, or to men and women at 
fairs and operas, or Sadler’s Wells exploits; or to politicians, in 
their intrigues; or to heroes, in their butcheries; or to Popes, 
in their devilisms. But what should you fear? Nothing. 
Emori nolo; sed me mortuum esse nihil estimo. 

To return to Priestley — you could make a more luminous 
book than his upon the “Doctrines of Heathen Philosophers, 
compared with those of Revelation.” Why has he not given 
us a more satisfactory account of the Pythagorean philosophy 
and theology? He barely names Ocellus, who lived long before 
Plato. His treatise of kings and monarchy has been destroyed, 
I conjecture, by Platonic philosophers, Platonic Jews or Christ- 
‘ians, or by fraudulent republicans or despots. His treatise of 
the universe has been preserved. He labors to prove the eter- 
nity of the world. The Marquis D’ Argens translated it in all its 
noble simplicity. The Abbé Batteux has given another trans- 
lation. D’Argens not only explains the text, but sheds more 
light upon the ancient systems. His remarks are so many 
treatises, which develop the concatenation of ancient opinions. 
The most essential ideas of the theology, of the physics, and of 
the morality of the ancients are clearly explained, and their 
different doctrines compared with one another, and with the 
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modern discoveries. I wish I owned this book, and one hun- 
dred thousand more that I want every day, now when I am 
almost incapable of making any use of them. No doubt, he 
informs us that Pythagoras was a great traveller. 

Priestley barely mentions 'Timeeus; but it does not appear 
that he had read him. Why has he not given us an account 
of him and his book? He was before Plato, and gave him the 
idea of his Timeeus, and much more of his philosophy. Afier 
his master, he maintained the existence of matter; that matter 
was capable of receiving all sorts of forms; that a moving power 
agitates all the parts of it, and that an intelligence directed the 
moving power; that this intelligence produced a regular and 
harmonious world. The intelligence had seen a plan, an IDEA 
(logos), in conformity to which it wrought, and without which 
it would not have known what it was about, nor what it wanted 
to do. This plan was the idea, image, or model, which had 
represented to the Supreme Intelligence the world before it 
existed, which had directed it in its action upon the moving 
power, and which it contemplated in forming the elements, the 
bodies, and the world. This model was distinguished from the 
intelligence which produced the world, as the architect is from 
his plans. He divided the productive cause of the world into a 
spirit, which directed the moving force, and into an image, 
which determined it in the choice of the directions which it 
gave to the moving force, and the forms which it gave to mat- 
ter. 

I wonder that Priestley has overlooked this, because it is the 
same philosophy with Plato’s, and would have shown that the 
Pythagorean, as well as the Platonic philosophers, probably 
concurred in the fabrication of the Christian Trinity. Priestley 
mentions the name of Archytas, but does not appear to have 
read him, though he was a successor of Pythagoras, and a great 
mathematician, a great statesman, and a great general. John 
Gram, a learned and honorable Dane, has given a handsome 
edition of his works, with a Latin translation, and an ample 
account of his life and writings. Zaleucus, the legislator of 
Locris, and Charondas of Sybaris, were disciples of Pythagoras, 
and both celebrated to immortality for the wisdom of their 
laws, five hundred years before Christ. Why are those laws 
lost? I say, the spirit of party has destroyed them; civil, poli- 
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tical, and ecclesiastical bigotry. Despotical, monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, and democratical fury, have all been employed in this 
work of destruction of every thing that could give us true light, 
and a clear insight of antiquity. For every one of these parties, 
when possessed of power, or when they have been undermost, 
and struggling to get uppermost, has been equally prone to 
every species of fraud and violence and usurpation. Why has 
not Priestley mentioned these legislators? The preamble to 
the laws of Zaleucus, which is all that remains, is as orthodox 
Christian theology as Priestley’ s, and Christian benevolence 
and forgiveness of injuries almost as clearly expressed. 

Priestley ought to have done impartial justice to philosophy 
and philosophers. Philosophy, which is the result of reason, is 
the first, the original. revelation of the Creator to his creature, 
man. When this revelation is clear and certain, by intuition 
or necessary inductions, no subsequent revelation, supported 
by prophecies or miracles, can supersede it. Philosophy is not 
only the love of wisdom, but the science of the universe and its 
cause. ‘There is, there was, and there will be but one master 
of philosophy in the universe. Portions of it, in different de- 
grees, are revealed to creatures. Philosophy looks with an im- 
partial eye on all terrestrial religions. I have examined all, as 
well as my narrow sphere, my straitened means, and my busy 
life would allow me; .and the result is, that the Bible is the best 
book in the world. It contains more of my little philosophy 
than all the libraries I have seen; and such parts of it as I can- 
not reconcile to my little philosophy, I postpone for future 
investigation. Priestley ought to have given us a sketch of 
the religion and morals of Zoroaster, of Sanchoniathon, of Con- 
fucius, and all the founders of religions before Christ, whose 
superiority would, from such a comparison, have appeared 
the more transcendent. Priestley ought to have told us that 
Pythagoras passed twenty years in his travels in India, in 
Egypt, in Chaldea, perhaps in Sodom and Gomorrah, Tyre and 
Sidon. He ought to have told us, that in India he conversed 
with the Brahmins, and read the Shasta, five thousand years 
old, written in the language of the sacred Sanscrit, with the 
elegance and sentiments of Plato. Where is to be found 
theology more orthodox, or philosophy more profound, than in 
the introduction to the Shasta? “God is one, creator of all, 

VOL. X. 8 
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universal sphere, without beginning, without end. God go- 
verns all the creation by a general providence, resulting from 
his eternal designs. Search not the essence and the nature of 
the Eternal, who is one; your research will be vain and pre- 
sumptuous. It is enough, that, day by day and night by night, 
you adore his power, his wisdom, and his goodness, in his 
works. The Eternal willed, in the fulness of time, to communi- 
cate of his essence and of his splendor, to beings capable of 
perceiving it. They as yet existed not. The Eternal willed, 
and they were. He created Birma, Vitsnow, and Sib.” ‘These 
doctrines, sublime, if ever there were any sublime, Pythagoras 
learned in India, and taught them to Zaleucus and his other 
disciples. He there learned also his metempsychosis; but this 
never was popular, never made much progress in Greece or 
Italy, or any other country besides India and Tartary, the 
region of the grand immortal Lama. And how does this differ 
from the possessions of demons in Greece and Rome, from the 
demon of Socrates, from the worship of cows and crocodiles in 
Egypt and elsewhere? After migrating through various ani- 
mals, from elephants to serpents, according to their behavior, 
souls that, at last, behaved well, became men and women, and 
then, if they were good, they went to Heaven. All ended in 
Heaven, if they became virtuous. Who can wonder at the 
widow of Malabar? Where is the lady who, if her faith were 
without doubt that she should go to Heaven with her husband 
on the one hand, or migrate into a toad or a wasp on the other, 
would not lie down on the pile, and set fire to the fuel? Modi- 
fications and disguises of the metempsychosis had crept into 
Egypt, and Greece, and Rome, and other countries. Have you 
read Farmer on the demons and possessions of the New Testa- 
ment? 

According to the Shasta, Moisayer, with his companions, 
rebelled against the Eternal, and were precipitated down to 
Ondero, the region of darkness. 

Do you know any thing of the prophecy of Enoch? Can 
you give me a comment on the 6th, the 9th, the 14th verses of 
the epistle of Jude? 

If am not weary of writing, Iam sure you must be of read- 
ing such incoherent rattle. I will not persecute you so severely 
in future, if | can help it, so farewell. 
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THOMAS MCKEAN TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Philadelphia, January, 1814. 


In your favor of the 26th November last you say, “that you 
ventured to say, that about a third of the people of the colonies 
were against the revolution.” It required much reflection be- 
fore I could fix my opinion on this subject; but on mature 
deliberation I conclude you are right, and that more than a 
third of influential characters were against it. The opposition 
consisted chiefly of the Friends or Quakers, the Menonists, the 
Protestant Episcopalians, — whose clergy received salaries from 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, — and 
from the officers of the crown and proprietors of provinces, with 
their connections, — adding the timid and those who believed the 
colonies would be conquered, and that, of course, they would 
be safe in their persons and property from such conduct, and 
also have a probability of obtaining office and distinction, — 
and also the discontented and capricious of all grades. 

I have not heard the specific sum of money Mr. C. J. Mar- 
shail received for his copyright of the Life of Washington, nor 
have I been able to obtain any certain information concerning 
it; but if he obtained a sixth part of what you mention, I think 
he ought to be contented. 

During my protracted life, I neither have had leisure or in- 
clination to write a history, and at my present age it is out of 
the question. It is true I have often been spoken to, and even 
solicited by a great many of my learned acquaintance, to un- 
dertake that of the American Revolution, beginning at the year 
1760 or before; among them Dr. Rush, your former correspond- 
ent, was not the least anxious. 

Though I shall never write a history, I will give you a histori- 
cal fact respecting the declaration of independence, which may 
amuse, if not surprise. 

On the ist July, 1776, the question was taken in the com- 
mittee of the whole of Congress, when Pennsylvania, represented 
by seven members then present, voted against it — four to three ; 
among the majority were Robert Morris and John Dickinson. 
Delaware (having only two present, namely, myself and Mr. 
Read) was divided; all the other States voted in favor of it. 
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The report was delayed until the 4th, and in the mean time I 
sent an express for Cesar Rodney, to Dover, in the county of 
Kent, in Delaware, at my private expense, whom I met at the 
State-house door on the 4th of July in his boots; he resided 
eighty miles from the city, and just arrived as Congress met. 
The question was taken; Delaware voted in favor of independ- 
ence; Pennsylvania (there being only five members present, 
Messrs. Dickinson and Morris absent) voted also for it; Messrs. 
Willing and Humphreys were against it. Thus the thirteen 
States were unanimous in favor of independence.’ Notwith- 
standing this, in the printed public journal of Congress for 
1776, vol. ii, it appears that the declaration of independence 
was declared on the 4th of July, 1776, by the gentlemen whose 
names are there inserted; whereas no person signed it on that 
day, and among the names there inserted, one gentleman, 
namely George Read, was not in favor of it; and seven were 
not in Congress on that day, namely Messrs. Morris, Rush, 
Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross, all of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Thornton, of New Hampshire; nor were the six gentlemen 
last named, members of Congress on the 4th of July. The 
five for Pennsylvania were appointed delegates by the conven- 
tion of that State on the 20th July, and Mr. Thornton took his 
seat in Congress for the first time on the 4th November follow- 
ing; when the names of Henry Wisner, of New York, and 
Thomas M’Kean, of Delaware, are not printed as subscribers, 
though both were present in Congress on the 4th of July and 
voted for independence. 

Here false colors are certainly hung out; there is culpability 
somewhere. What I have heard as an explanation is as fol- 
lows. When the declaration was voted, it was ordered to be 
engrossed on parchment and then signed, and that a few days 
afterwards a resolution was entered on the secret journal, that 
no person should have a seat in Congress during that year until 
he should have signed the declaration of independence. After 
the 4th of July I was not.in Congress for several months, hav- 


1 This account is not quite accurate. The writer has confounded the ques- 
tion on the motion to declare, and that on the form of the declaration. ‘The 
first was taken on the 2d of July. The second was adopted on the 4th. See 
Mr. Jetferson’s clear statement rectifying this error, in his letter to S. A. Wells, 
in Randolph’s edition, vol. i. p. 98. 
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ing marched with a regiment of associators, as colonel, to sup- 
port General Washington, until the flying camp of ten thousand 
men was completed, When the associators were discharged, I 
returned to Philadelphia, took my seat in Congress, and signed 
my name to the declaration on parchment. This transaction 
should be truly stated, and the then secret journal should be 
made public. In the manuscript journal, Mr. Pickering, then 
Secretary of State, and myself, saw a printed half sheet of paper, 
with the names of the members afterwards in the printed jour- 
nals stitched in. We examined the parchment, where my name 
is signed in my own handwriting.” . 

A glimmering of peace appears in the horizon; may it be real- 
ized; but every preparation should be made for a continuance 
of the war. When the British arms have been successful, I have 
never found their rulers or ministers otherwise than haughty, 
rude, imperious, nay, insolent. They and their allies have this 
year been successful both in the north and south of Europe. 

My sight fades very fast, though my writing may not discover 
it. God bless you. Your friend, 

Tuo’s McKauan. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 14 March,! 1814, 

I was sitting, nibbing my pen and brushing my faculties, to 
write a polite letter of thanks to Mr. Counsellor Barton, for his 
valuable Memoir of Dr. Rittenhouse, though I could not ac- 
count for his sending it to me, when I received your favor of 
January 24th. I now most cordially indorse my thanks over 
to you. The book is in the modern American style, an able 
imitation of Marshall’s Washington, though far more entertain- 
ing and instructive, a Washington mausoleum, an Egyptian 
pyramid. I shall never read it, any more than Taylor’s Aristo- 
cracy. Mrs. Adams reads it with great delight, and reads to 
me what she finds interesting, and that is, indeed, the whole 
book. I have not time to hear it all, 


! This letter was commenced in February, and bears the date of that month 
in the very imperfect copy of it which remains. But from Mr. Jefferson’s 
acknowledgment of the receipt, the actual date has been obtained. 

8 * 
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Rittenhouse was a virtuous and amiable man; an exquisite 
mechanician, master of the astronomy known in his time, an» 
expert mathematician, a patient calculator of numbers. But 
we have had a Winthrop, an Andrew Oliver, a Willard, a 
Webber, his equals, and we have a Bowditch, his superior, in 
all these particulars, except the mechanism. But you know 
Philadelphia is the heart, the sensorium, the pineal gland of 
the United States. In politics, Rittenhouse was good, simple, 
ignorant, well-meaning, Franklinian, democrat, totally ignorant 
of the world, as an anchorite, an honest dupe of the French 
revolution, a mere instrument of Jonathan Sergeant, Dr. Hut- 
chinson, Genet, and Mifflin. I give him all the credit of his 
planetarium. The improvement of the orrery to the planeta- 
rium was an easy, natural thought, and nothing was wanting 
but calculations of orbits, distances, and periods of revolutions, 
all of which were made to his hands long before he existed. 
Patience, perseverance, and sleight of hand, is his undoubted 
merit and praise. 

I had heard Taylor in Senate, till his style was so familiar to 
me, that I had not read three pages before I suspected the 
author. I wrote a letter to him, and he candidly acknowledged 
that the six hundred and fifty pages were sent me with his con- 
sent. I wait with impatience for the publication and annuncia-— 
tion of the work. Arator ought not to have been adulterated 
with politics; but his precept, “ Gather up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost,” is of inestimable value in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture. Every weed, cob, husk, stalk, ought to be saved for 
manure. 

Your researches in the laws of England, establishing Christ- 
lanity as the law of the land, and part of the common law, are 
curious and very important. Questions without number will 
arise in this country. Religious controversies and ecclesiastical 
contests are as common, and will be as sharp as any in civil 
politics, foreign or domestic. In what sense and to what extent 
the Bible is law, may give rise to as many doubts and quarrels 
as any civil, political, military, or maritime laws, and will inter- 
mix with them all to irritate faction of every sort. I dare not 
look beyond my nose into futurity. Our money, our commerce, 
our religion, our national and state constitutions, even our arts 
and sciences, are so many seed-plots of division, faction, sedi- 
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tion, and rebellion. Every thing is transmuted into an instru- 
ment of electioneering. Election is the Grand Brama, the 
immortal Lama, I had almost said the Juggernaut; for wives 
are almost ready to burn upon the pile, and children to be 
thrown under the wheel. 

You will perceive, by these figures, that I have been looking 
into Oriental history and Hindoo religion. Ihave read voyages 
and travels, and every thing I could collect. Not the least is 
Priestley’s “ Comparison of the Institutions of Moses with those 
of the Hindoos and other Ancient Nations,” a work of great 
labor, and not less haste. I thank him for the labor, and for- 
give, though I lament, the hurry. You would be fatigued to 
read, and I, just recruiting a little from a longer confinement 
and indisposition than I have had for thirty years, have not 
strength to write many observations. But I have been dis- 
appointed in the principal points of my curiosity. 

I am disappointed, — 

1. By finding that no just comparison can be made, because 
the original Shasta and the original Vedas are not obtained, 
or, if obtained, not yet. 

2. In not finding such morsels of the sacred books as have 
been translated and published, which are more honorable to the 
original Hindoo religion than any thing he has quoted. 

3. In the history of the rebellion of innumerable hosts of 
angels in heaven against the Supreme Being, who, after some 
thousands of years of war, conquered them, and hurled them 
down to the region of total darkness, where they suffered a part 
of the punishment of their crime, and then were mercifully 
released from prison, permitted to ascend to earth, and migrate 
into all sorts of animals, reptiles, birds, beasts, and men, accord- 
ing to their rank and character, and even into vegetables and 
minerals, there to serve on probation. If they passed without 
reproach their several gradations, they were permitted to be- 
come cows and men. If, as men, they behaved well, that is, to 
the satisfaction of the priests, they were restored to their original 
rank and bliss in heaven. 

4, In not finding the Trinity of Pythagoras and Plato; their 
contempt of matter, flesh, and blood; their almost adoration of 
fire and water; their metempsychosis, and even the prohibition 
of beans, so evidently derived from India. 
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5. In not finding the prophecy of Enoch deduced from India. 
in which the fallen angels make such a figure. 

But you are weary. Priestley has proved the superiority of 
the Hebrews to the Hindoos, as they appear in the Gentoo laws 
and institutions of Menu, but the comparison remains to be 
made with the Shasta. 

In his remarks on M. Dupuis, p. 342, Priestley says: “the 
history of the fallen angels is another circumstance on which 
M. Dupuis lays much stress.” According to the Christians, he 
says, vol. i. p. 336, “there was, from the beginning, a division 
among the angels; some remaining faithful to the light, and 
others taking the part of darkness,” &c. “But this supposed 
history is not found in the Scriptures. It has only been inferred 
from a wrong interpretation of one passage in the second epistle 
of Peter, and a corresponding one in that of Jude, as has been 
shown by judicious writers. That there is such a person as the 
devil, is no part of my faith, nor that of many other Christians ; 
nor am I sure that it was the belief of any of the Christian 
writers. Neither do I believe the doctrine of demoniacal pos- 
sessions, whether it was believed by the sacred writers or not; 
and, yet my belief in these articles does not affect my faith 
in the great facts of which the Evangelists were eye and ear 
witnesses. They might not be competent judges in the one 
case, though perfectly so with respect to the other.” 

I will ask Priestley, when I see him, do you believe those 
passages in Peter and Jude to be interpolations? If so, by 
whom made, and when, and where, and for what end? Was it 
to support or found the doctrine of the fall of man, original sin, 
the universal corruption, depravation, and guilt of human nature 
and mankind, and the subsequent incarnation of God to make 
atonement and redemption? Or, do you think that Peter: and 
Jude believed the book of Enoch to have been written by the 
seventh from Adam, and one of the sacred canonical books of the 
Hebrew prophets? Peter, 2d epistle, chapter 2, verse 4, says: 
“for if God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment.” Jude, verse 6th, says: “and the angels 
which kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, 
he hath reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the 
judgment of the great day.” Verse 14th, “And Enoch also, 
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the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold 
the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to execute 
judgment upon all,” &c. Priestley says, “a wrong interpreta- 
tion has been given to the texts.” J wish he had favored us 
with his right interpretation of them. 

In another place, p. 326, Priestley says, “there is no circum- 
stance of which M. Dupuis avails himself so much, or repeats 
so often, both with respect to the Jewish and Christian religions, 
as the history of the fall of man, in the beginning of the book of 
Genesis. I believe with him, and have maintained in my writ- 
ings, that this history is either an allegory, or founded on uncer- 
tain tradition ; that it is a hypothesis to account for the origin 
of evil, adopted by Moses, which, by no means, accounts for 
the facts.” 


' March 3. So far was written almost a month ago; but 
sickness has prevented progress. I had much to say about this 
work. I shall never be a disciple of Priestley. He is as ab- 
surd, inconsistent, credulous, and incomprehensible as Athana- 
slus. Read his letter to the Jews in this volume. Could a 
rational creature write it? Aye! such rational creatures as 
Rochefoucauld and Condorcet and John Taylor, in politics, and 
Towerses, Jurieus, and French prophets, in theology. 

Priestley’s account of the philosophy and religion of India 
appears to me to be much such a work as a man of busy re- 
search would produce, who should undertake to describe Christ- 
ianity from the sixth to the twelfth century, when a deluge of 
wonders overflowed the world; when miracles were performed 
and proclaimed from every convent and monastery, hospital, 
church-yard, mountain, valley, cave, and cupola. 

There is a work which I wish I possessed. It has never 
crossed the Atlantic. It is entitled Acta Sanctorum, in forty- 
seven volumes in folio! It contains the lives of the saints. It 
was compiled in the beginning of the sixteenth century by Bol- 
landus, Henschenius, and Papebroch. What would I give to 
possess, in one immense map, one stupendous draught, all the 
legends, true, doubtful, and false? These Bollandists dared to 
discuss some of the facts, and to hint that some of them were 


1 Fifty-four volumes; and it is still in course of publication. Two volumes 
have lately been issued under the auspices of the Belgian government. 


” 
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doubtful. FE. g. Papebroch doubted the antiquity of the Car- 
melites from Elias; and whether the face of Jesus Christ was 
painted on the handkerchief of St. Veronique ; and whether the 
prepuce of the Savior of the world, which was. shown in the 
church at Antwerp, could be proved to be genuine. For these 
bold skepticisms, he was libelled in pamphlets, and denounced 
to the Pope and the inquisition in Spain. The inquisition con- 
demned him; but the Pope, not daring to condemn or acquit 
him, prohibited all writings pro and con. But, as the physi- 
cians cure one disease by exciting another, as a fever by a sali- 
vation, this bull was produced by a new claim. The brothers 
of the Order of Charity asserted a descent from Abraham nine 
hundred years anterior to the Carmelites. 

A philosopher, who should write a description of Christian- 
ism from the Bollandistic saints of the sixth or tenth century, 
would probably produce a work tolerably parallel to Priestley’s 
upon the Hindoos. 


TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Quincy, 9 April, 1814. 

I have received from Mr. John M. Carter your “ Inquiry” in 
656 pages, neatly bound. If I had any rational expectation, in 
my seventy-ninth year, of life, health, unclouded eyes, and un- 
paralyzed fingers for twenty years to come, I would cheerfully 
engage with you in an analytical investigation of all those sub- 
jects which, you say, have amused some of your leisure hours 
for twenty years past. 

The field is vast. It comprehends the first and the last phi- 
losophy; the end of man in all his existence. In this letter, I 
shall confine myself to one topic. In your 519th page, and 
several that follow, you have taken notice of something of my | 
composition. But I cannot understand it. I suspect, by some 
accident or other, you have confounded together a little pam- 
phlet with a letter that was never printed. Let me give you 
an unvarnished explanation, according to my best recollection. 
In January, 1776, six months before the declaration of independ- 
ence, Mr. Wythe, of Virginia, passed an evening with me, at 
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my chambers In the course of conversation upon the neces- 
sity of independence, Mr. Wythe, observing that the greatest 
obstacle, in the way of a declaration of it, was the difficulty 
of agreeing upon a government for our future regulation, I 
replied that each colony should form a government for itself, as 
a free and independent State. ‘“ Well,” said Mr. Wythe, “ what 
‘plan would you institute or advise for any one of the States?” 
My answer was, “ It is a thing I have not thought much of, but 
I will give you the first ideas that occur to me;” and I went on 
to explain to him off-hand and in short-hand my first thoughts. 
Mr. Wythe appeared to think more of them than I did, and 
requested me to put down in writing what I had then said. I 
agreed, and, accordingly, that night and the next morning wrote 
it, and sent it in a letter to him. This letter he sent to R. H. 
Lee, who came and asked my leave to print it. I said it was 
not fit to be printed, nor worth printing; but, if he thought 
otherwise, he might, provided he would suppress my name. 
He went accordingly to Dunlap, and had it printed under the 
title of “ Thoughts on Government, in a Letter from a Gentle- 
man to his Friend.” Thus much for the printed pamphlet. 
Now for the unprinted letter. ‘Some time in the ensuing spring, 
the delegates from North Carolina called upon me with a vote 
of the legislature of their State, instructing them to apply to 
me for advice concerning a form of government to be instituted 
in that State. I blushed, to be sure, to find that my name had 
reached so far as North Carolina; and still more at such an 
unexpected honor from so respectable an assembly.1 
Overwhelmed, however, as I was at that period, night and 
day, with business in Congress and on committees, I found 
moments to write a letter, perhaps as long as that to Mr. Wythe, 
and containing nearly the same outlines. In what points the 
two letters agree or differ, I know not, for I kept no copy, and 
have never seen or heard of it since, till your volume revived 


1 There can be no doubt that there were three separate letters of Mr. Adams 
in circulation, each of them embodying the same general idea, with more or 
less amplification. One of them is the printed pamphlet alluded to in the text; 
the second is that published by Mr. Taylor, which gave rise to this letter, and 
which that gentleman had obtained from Mr. John Penn, of North Carolina ; 
and still a third has been found in North Carolina, a copy of which was trans- 
mitted to Mr. J. Q. Adams, a few years before his decease, by Mr. Charles 
Philips, Secretary of the Historical Society of the University of North Carolina. 
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the recollection of it. I suspect you have never seen either of 
the letters, but have taken extracts from them both, which may 
have been printed in newspapers, and blended them together ; 
for certainly there was not a word about North Carolina in the 
printed letter to Mr. Wythe. 

I may possibly hear hereafter of ‘another letter I wrote to 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, of New Jersey, in answer to an 
earnest solicitation from him to give him my sentiments of a 
proper form of government for that State. I took no copy, and 
have not heard of it for thirty-five or thirty-six years. Let it 
come to light, however. I have no wish to conceal any thing 
in any of these letters, though there may be many things I 
should not now approve. ‘The experience of thirty-eight years 
alters many views. Opinionum commenta delet dies. 

As you seem to have found some amusement in some of my 
scribbles, I beg your acceptance of another morsel, the Dis- 
courses on Davila, which you may call the fourth volume of the 
Defence of the Constitutions of the United States. Iam, Sir, 
very respectfully, and with very friendly dispositions, &c. 


TO RICHARD RUSH. 


Quincy, 30 May, 1814. 

Your favor of the 20th has given me great pleasure, because 
it informs me that you are happy. Your visit to Philadelphia 
must have been delightful, and the company of your excellent 
surviving parent on your return, and her domestication with 
you and the fair enchantress, must be more so. This family 
intercourse cannot be less pleasing to your mother. It will 
preserve her health and prolong her life, much more important 
to you, your brothers and sisters, than I dare say she esteems it 
for herself. 

A stock of new law books, next to the renovation of social, 
domestic, and local feelings, was an object worthy of you. 
New law books, I hope, improve upon the old, but ought not 
to supersede them all. I fear you would laugh, if I should say 
that the Corpus Juris, Vinnius, and Cujacius, ought not to be 
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wholly superseded by Hale and Coke, Holt and Mansfield. No, 
nor by Parsons, Ingersoll, or Marshall. 

Why are we “astonished at the events in Europe”? They 
are every day occurrences in history. That heroes come to bad 
ends, has been the experience of all ages. Alexander, Cesar, 
Charles XIL, and Oliver Cromwell, and millions of others, as 
wild and delirious as they, have all come to a like catastrophe. 
Read the histories of our missionary societies. Is there not the 
same enthusiasm, the same heroism? I scarcely dare to say 
what I know, that many a kept mistress has dared for her lover 
as great hazards and sufferings, as any of these sublime heroes, 
temporal or spiritual. While we know that enthusiasm pro- 
duces the most sublime and beautiful actions and events in 
human life, at times, we should always be jealous of it, watch 
its movements, and be prepared to escape, avoid, or resist its 
deleterious effects. 

Alas! the Massachusetts triumvirate is broken! Judge Paine 
is no more! An old German doctor, Turner, when I was a 
little boy, asked me the age of my father. When I told him as 
wellas I knew, “Alas!” said the old gentleman, “ your father’s 
age is so near my own, that, when one dies of old age, the other 
may quake for fear.” If death were terrible to Gerry or to me, 
the death of Paine might make us “ quake for fear.” 

“ What would New England say?”1 She will say as she 
ought to say, and as she always has said on like occasions, “ I 
have been cheated, deceived, deluded. I thought Britain our 
friend, but find I have been mistaken.” The “intimations” 
you have had, have been made to me. The tories have “ inti- 
mated” to me in various secret, confidential, round-about ways, 
these mighty bugbears. “ Mr. Adams saved the fisheries once 
I hope his son will save them a second time. We have no con- 
fidence in Gallatin, Clay, Russell, or even Bayard; we believe 
they would all sacrifice the fisheries for Canada or even for 
peace.” My invariable answer has been, “ You deceive your- 
selves with imaginary fears. You know that the men Bayard, 
Russell, Clay, and even Gallatin would cede the fee simple of 
the United States, as soon as they would the fisheries.” 

1 Mr. Rush had asked this question : — 

“ What, for example, would New England say to Great Britain talking about 


excluding us from trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope, from the West Indies, 
and from the Newfoundland fisheries ? ” 


VOL. X. 9 G 
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Did you ever know a man, or nation, a coalition or alliance 
that could bear success, victory, and prosperity? Victory has 
destroyed Napoleon. Victory is in danger of destroying the 
allies. If not, and the Bourbons are restored, what is their 
prospect? The Stuarts were restored; for how long a time? 
and how many plots? how many Sidneys, Russells, Staffords, 
were beheaded? I know by experience’ that the swell is as 
dangerous as the storm. We must learn to know ourselves, to 
esteem ourselves, to respect ourselves, to confide in ourselves 
under heaven alone. We must hold Europe at arm’s length, 
do them justice, treat them with civility, and set their envy, 
jealousy, malice, retaliation, and revenge at defiance. 

The lakes, the lakes, the lakes! shocking, indeed, that we 
have not the command of the lakes! But I could convince 
you that it is still more shocking that we have not the com- 
mand of the ocean, or at least an independent power upon the 
ocean. But this would lead too far at present. If you have a 
curiosity upon this subject, I will give you a few hints in a 
future letter. 


TO MRS. MERCY WARREN. 


Quincy, 15 July, 1814. 


What brain could ever have conceived or suspected Samuel 
Barrett, Esquire, to have been the author of the “Group” ?1 
The bishop had neither the natural genius nor the acquired 
talents, the knowledge of characters, nor the political principles, 
sentiments, or feelings that could have dictated that pungent 
drama. His worthy brother, the major, might have been as 
rationally suspected. 

I could take my Bible oath to two propositions, — 1st, that 


1“ My next question, Sir, you may deem impertinent. Do you remember 
who was the author of a little pamphlet entitled The Group? To your hand it 
was committed by the writer. You brought it forward to the public eye. I 
will therefore give you my reason for naming it now. A friend of mine, who 
lately visited the Atheneum, saw it among a bundle of pamphlets, with a hich 
encomium of the author, who, he asserted, was Mr. Samuel Barrett. You can, 
if you please, give a written testimony contradictory of the false assertion.” 
Extract from Mrs. Warren’s letter. 
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Bishop Barrett, in my opinion, was one of the last literary cha- 
racters in the world who ought to have been suspected to have 
written the “Group.” 2d. That there was but one person in the 
world, male or female, who could at that time, in my opinion, 
have written it; and that person was Madam Mercy Warren, 
the historical, philosophical, poetical, and satirical consort of 
the then Colonel, since General, James Warren of Plymouth, 
sister of the great, but forgotten, James Otis. 

This Group has mortified and confounded me. Since the 
receipt of your letter, I went to Boston and demanded of my 
nephew and quondam secretary,! the volume. He says he 
obtained it, with other pamphlets, from Governor Adams’s collec- 
tion, with*the strange certificate in manuscript, in the handwrit- 
ing, as he thinks, of Jo Dennie, the editor of the Port Folio.” Jo 
Dennie in Sam. Adams’s library is as great an oddity as Sam. 
Barrett, author of the Group. But this is not the worst. The 
Group has convinced me of the decay of my memory more 
than any thing that has yet occurred. Hazelrod, Judge Meagre, 
Hateall, Beau Trumps, Francois, Dupe, and Spendall, I can 
comprehend; but Mushroom, Dick, Sapling, Crowbar, Fribble, 
Batteau, and Collateralis have escaped my recollection. The 
Group was printed in 1775. The “cawing cormorants” in the 
16th page, and Novanglus and Massachusettensis in the 20th 
page, prove that it was written during the flickering between 
those two scribblers; but as no allusion is found in it to the 
skirmishes of Concord or Lexington, it must have been written 

1 W. S. Shaw, the librarian of the Boston Athenzeum. 

2 This certificate yet remains attached to the volume at the Atheneum, but 
another has been added, correcting the mistake. The Group has little merit 
as a literary work, but it will always be a curiosity on other accounts. Mr. 
Adams afterwards wrote with his own hand in the same copy, the names of the 
persons designed to be represented. And another copy in the same library 


has the names written in the hand of Norton Quincy, to whom it belonged. 
They are as follows: 


Hazelrod, Peter Oliver, Humbug, John Erving, 
Meagre, Foster Hutchinson, Spendall, Wm. Pepperell, 
Hateall, Timothy Ruggles, Mushroom, Morrow, 

Beau Trumps, Leonard, Crowbar, Edson, 

Dick, “ — Lechmere, Dupe, Flucker, 
Sapling, N. R. Thomas, Fribble, Harrison Gray, 
Frangois, Boutineau, Collateralis, Brown, 
Batteau, Loring, 


Harrison Gray was unquestionably intended, although the association of 
ideas prompted the accidental addition in the book, of the name of his grand- 
son, then a child. 
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and printed before the 19th of April, 1775. Now, I cannot 
recollect to have been in Plymouth since the spring of 1774. 
Help! O help my memory. 

France is humbled and Napoleon is banished; but the tyrant, 
the tyrant of tyrants is not fallen. John Bull still paws, and 
bellows terrible menaces and defiances. 

Sincerely your friend. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 16 July, 1814. 


I received this morning your favor of the 5th, and*as I can 
never let a sheet of yours rest, I sit down immediately to ac- 
knowledge it. 

Whenever Mr. Rives, of whom I have heard nothing, shall 
arrive, he shall receive all the cordial civilities in my power. 

I am sometimes afraid that my machine will not surcease 
motion soon enough; for I dread nothing so much as “dying 
at top,” and expiring like Dean Swift, a “ driveller and a show,” 
or like Sam. Adams, a grief and distress to his family, a weep- 
ing, helpless object of compassion for years. 

Iam bold to say, that neither you nor I will live to see the 
course which the “wonders of the times” will take. Many 
years, and perhaps centuries must pass before the current will 
acquire a settled direction. If the Christian religion, as I under- 
stand it, or as you understand it, should maintain its ground, as 
I believe it will, yet Platonic, Pythagoric, Hindoo, and cabalist- 
ical Christianity, which is Catholic Christianity, and which has 
prevailed for fifteen hundred years, has received a mortal wound, 
of which the monster must finally die. Yet so strong is his con- 
stitution, that he may endure for centuries before he expires. 
Government has never been much studied by mankind; but 
their attention has been drawn to it in the latter part of the last 
century and the beginning of this, more than at any former 
period, and the vast variety of experiments which have been 
made of constitutions in America, in France, in Holland, in 
Geneva, in Switzerland, and even in Spain and South America, 
can never be forgotten. They will be studied, and their imme- 
diate and remote effects and final catastrophes noted. The 
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result in time will be improvements; and I have no doubt that 
the horrors we have experienced for the last forty years will 
ultimately terminate in the advancement of civil and religious 
liberty, and amelioration in the condition of mankind. For I 
am a believer in the probable improvability and improvement, 
the ameliorability and amelioration in human affairs; though I 
never could understand the doctrine of the perfectibility of the 
human mind. This has always appeared to me like the phi- 
losophy or theology of the Gentoos, namely, that a Brahmin, 
by certain studies for a certain time pursued, and by certain 
ceremonies a certain number of times repeated, becomes om- 
niscient and almighty. 

Our hopes, however, of sudden tranquillity ought not to be 
too sanguine. Fanaticism and superstition will still be selfish, 
subtle, intriguing, and, at times, furious. Despotism will still 
struggle for domination ; monarchy will still study to rival nobil- 
ity in popularity ; aristocracy will continue to envy all above it, 
and despise and oppress all below it; democracy will envy all, 
contend with all, endeavor to pull down all, and when by chance 
it happens to get the upper hand for a short time, it will be 
reyengeful, bloody, and cruel. ‘These and other elements of 
fanaticism and anarchy will yet for a long time continue a fer- 
mentation, which will excite alarms and require vigilance. 

Napoleon is a military fanatic like Achilles, Alexander, Cesar, 
Mahomet, Zengis, Kouli, Charles XII]. The maxim and prin- 
ciple of all of them was the same. 


“ Jura negat sibi lata, nihil non arrogat armis.” 


But is it strict to call him a usurper? Was not his elevation 
to the empire of France as legitimate and authentic a national 
act as that of William III. or the house of Hanover to the 
throne of the three kingdoms? or as the election of Washington 
to the command of our army or to the chair of State ? 

Human nature, in no form of it, could bear prosperity. That 
peculiar tribe of men called conquerors, more remarkably than 
any other, have been swelled with vanity by a series of victories. 
Napoleon won so many mighty battles in such quick succession, 
and for so long a time, that it was no wonder his brain became 
completely intoxicated, and his enterprises rash, extravagant, 


and mad. 
9 * 
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Though France is humbled, Britain is not; though Bona 
is banished, a greater tyrant and wider usurper still domineers. 
John Bull is quite as unfeeling, as unprincipled, more powerful, 
has shed more blood than Bona. John, by his money, his in- 
trigues and arms, by exciting coalition after coalition against 
him, made him what he was, and at last what he is. How shall 
the tyrant of tyrants be brought low? Aye, there’s the rub! 
Istill think Bona great, at least as any of his conquerors. “ The 
wonders of his rise and fall” may be seen in the life of King 
Theodore, or Pascal Paoli, or Rienzi, or Dionysius, or Massa- 
niello, or Jack Cade, or Wat Tyler. The only difference is, that 
between miniature and full length pictures. The schoolmaster 
at Corinth was a greater man than the tyrant of Syracuse, upon 
the principle, that “ he who conquers himself is greater than he 
who takes a city.” Though the ferocious roar of the wounded 
lion may terrify the hunter with the possibility of another dan- 
gerous leap, Bona was shot dead at once by France. He 
could no longer roar or struggle, growl or paw, he could only 
gasp his grin of death; I wish that France may not still regret 
him. But these are speculations in the clouds. I agree with 
you that the milk of human kindness in the Bourbons is safer 
for mankind than the fierce ambition of Napoleon. 

The autocrator appears in an imposing light. Fifty years 
ago, English writers held up terrible consequences from “ thaw- 
ing out the monstrous northern snake.” If Cossacs and Tartars, 
and Goths and Vandals, and Huns and Ripuarians should get 
a taste of European sweets, what may happen? Could Wel- 
lingtons or Bonapartes resist them? The greatest trait of 
sagacity that Alexander has yet exhibited to the world, is his 
courtship to the United States. But whether this is a mature, 
well digested policy, or only a transient gleam of thought, still 
remains to be explained and proved by time. 

The refractory sister will not give up the fisheries. Not a 
man here dares to hint at so base a thought. 

I ain very glad you have seriously read Plato, and still more 
rejoiced to find that your reflections upon him so perfectly har- 
monize with mine. Some thirty years ago, I took upon me the 
severe task of going through all his works. With the help of 
two Latin translations and one English and one French trans- 
lation, and comparing some of the most remarkable passages 
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with the Greek, I labored through the tedious toil. My disap- 
pointment was very great, my astonishment was greater, and 
-my disgust was shocking. ‘'T'wo things only did I learn from 
him. First, that Franklin’s ideas of exempting husbandmen 
and mariners, &c., from the depredations of war, were borrowed 
from him; and second, that sneezing is a cure for the hiccough. 
Accordingly, I have cured myself and all my friends of that 
provoking disorder, for thirty years, with a pinch of snuff. 

Some parts of some of his dialogues are entertaining, like the 
writings of Rousseau; but his Laws and his Republic, from 
which I expected most, disappointed me most. I could scarcely 
exclude the suspicion, that he intended the latter as a bitter sa- 
tire upon all republican governments, as Xenophon undoubtedly 
designed by his essay on democracy to ridicule that species of 
republic. In a late letter to the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Taylor, of Hazelwood, I suggested to him the project of writing 
a novel, in which the hero should be sent on his travels through 
Plato’s republic, and all his adventures, with his observations on 
the principles and opinions, the arts and sciences, the manners, 
customs, and habits of the citizens, should be recorded. No- 
thing can be conceived more destructive of human happiness, 
more infallibly contrived t6 transform men and women into 
brutes, yahoos, or demons, than a community of wives and 
property. Yet, in what are the writings of Rousseau and Hel- 
vetius wiser than those of Plato? “The man who first fenced 
a tobacco yard, and said, ‘ this is mine,’ ought instantly to have 
been put to death,” says Rousseau. “ The man who first pro- 
nounced the barbarous word Dieu, ought to have been imme- 
diately destroyed,” says Diderot. In short, philosophers, ancient 
and modern, appear to me as mad as Hindoos, Mahometans, 
and Christians. No doubt they would all think me mad, and 
for any thing I know, this globe may be the Bedlam, le Bicétre 
of the universe. 

After all, as long as property exists, it will accumulate in in- 
dividuals and families. As long as marriage exists, knowledge, 
property, and influence will accumulate in families. Your and 
our equal partition of intestate estates, instead of preventing, 
will in time augment the evil, if itis one. The French revolu- 
tionists saw this, and were so far consistent. When they burned 
pedigrees and genealogical trees, they annihilated, as far as they 
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could, marriages, knowing that marriage, among a thousand 
other things, was an infallible source of aristocracy. 1 repeat 
it, so sure as the idea and the existence of property is admitted 
and established in society, accumulations of it will be made, — 
the snowball will grow as it roils. 

Cicero was educated in the groves of Academus, where the 
name and memory of Plato were idolized to such a degree, 
that if he had wholly renounced the prejudices of his education, 
his reputation would have been lessened, if not injured and 
ruined. In his two volumes of Discourses on government, we 
may presume that he fully examined Plato’s Laws and Republic, 
as well as Aristotle’s writings on government. But these have 
been carefully destroyed, not improbably with the general con- 
sent of philosophers, politicians, and priests. The loss is as 
much to be regretted as that of any production of antiquity. 

Nothing seizes the attention of the staring animal so surely 
as paradox, riddle, mystery, invention, discovery, wonder, teme- 
rity. 

Plato,’and his disciples from the fourth century Christians to 
Rousseau and Tom Paine, have been fully sensible of this 
weakness in mankind, and have too successfully grounded 
upon it their pretensions to fame. 1 might, indeed, have men- 
tioned Bolingbroke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Turgot, Helvetius, 
Diderot, Condorcet, Buffon, De la Lande, and fifty others, all a 
little cracked. 


“Be to their faults a little blind, 
To their virtues ever kind.” 


Education! oh, education! the greatest grief of my heart, 
and the greatest affliction of my life! To my mortification I 
must confess that I have never closely thought or deliberately 
reflected upon the subject, which never occurs to me now with- 
out producing a deep sigh, a heavy groan, and sometimes tears. 
My cruel destiny separated me from my children almost con- 
tinually from their birth to their manhood. Iwas compelled to 
leave them to the ordinary routine of reading, writing, and Latin 
school, academy, and college. John alone was much with me, 
and he, but occasionally. 

If I venture to give you my thoughts at all, they must be 
very crude. I have turned over Locke, Milton, Condillac, Rous- 
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seau, and even Miss Edgeworth, as a bird flies through the air. 
The “Preceptor” I have thought a good book. Grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, ethics, mathematics, cannot be neglected. Clas- 
sics, in spite of our friend Rush, I must think indispensable. 
Natural history, mechanics, and experimental philosophy, che- 
mistry, &c., at least their rudiments, cannot be forgotten. 
Geography, astronomy, and even history and chronology, 
though I am myself afflicted with a kind of pyrrhonism in the 
two latter, I presume cannot be omitted. Theology I would 
leave to Ray, Durham, Nieuwentyt, and Paley, rather than to 
Luther, Zinzendorf, Swedenborg, Wesley, or Whitefield, or 
Thomas Aquinas, or Wollebius. Metaphysics I would leave 
in the clouds with the materialists and spiritualists, with Leib- 
nitz, Berkeley, Priestley, and Edwards, and, I might add, 
Hume and Reed. Or, if permitted to be read, it should 
be with romances and novels. What shall I say of music, 
drawing, fencing, dancing, and gymnastic exercises? What 
of languages, oriental or occidental? Of French, Italian, Ger- 
man, or Russian, of Sanscrit or of Chinese? The task you 
have prescribed to me of grouping these sciences or arts, under 
professors, within the views of an enlightened economy, is far 
beyond my forces. Loose, indeed, and undigested must be all 
the hints I can note. 

Might grammar, logic, and rhetoric be under one professor ? 
Might mathematics, mechanics, natural philosophy be under 
another? Geography and astronomy under a third? Laws 
and government, history and chronology, under a fourth? Clas- 
sics might require a fifth. Condillac’s course of study has 
excellent parts; among many systems of mathematics, English, 
French and American, there is none preferable to Bezout’s 
course; La Harpe’s Course of Literature is very valuable. But 
Iam ashamed to add any thing more to the broken innuenda. 
Accept assurances of continued friendship. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Quincy, 28 November, 1814. 


When my son departed for Russia, I enjoined it upon him 
to write nothing to me, which he was not willing should be pub- 
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lished in French and English newspapers. He has very scrupu- 
lously observed the rule. I have been equally reserved in my 
letters to him; but the principle on both sides has been to me 
a cruel privation, for his correspondence when absent, and his 
conversation when present, have been a principal enjoyment 
of my life. In the inclosed letter he has ventured to deviate, 
and has assigned his reason for it. I think, however, that I 
ought to communicate it to you. 

I have no papers, that I recollect, that can be of any service 
to him. I published in the Boston Patriot all I recollect of the 
negotiations for peace in 1782 and 1783. But I have no copy 
of that publication in manuscript or print, and I had hoped 
never to see or hear of it again. 

All I can say is, that I would continue this war forever, 
rather than surrender one acre of our territory, one iota of the 
fisheries, as established by the third article of the treaty of 1783, 
or one sailor impressed from any merchant ship. I will not, 
however, say this to my son, though I shall be very much 
obliged to you, if you will give him orders to the same effect. 

It is the decree of Providence, as I believe, that this nation 
must be purified in the furnace of affliction. You will be so 
good as to return my letter, and believe me, &c. 


TO RUFUS KING. 


Quincy, 2 December, 1814. 
Tam very much obliged to you for the information, melan- - 
choly as it is to me, of the death of Mr. Gerry. A friendship 
of forty years, I have found a rarity, though not a singularity. 
Tam left alone. While Paine, Gerry, and Lovell lived, there 
were some that I seemed to know; but now, not one of my 
contemporaries and colleagues is left. Can there be any 
deeper damnation in this universe than to be condemned to a 
long life, in danger, toil, and anxiety; to be rewarded only with 
abuse, insult, and slander; and to die at seventy, leaving to an 
amiable wife and nine amiable children nothing for an inherit- 
ance but the contempt, hatred, and malice of the world? How 
much prettier a thing it is to be a disinterested patriot, like 
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Washington and Franklin, live and die among the hosannas 
and adorations of the multitude, and leave half a million to one 
child or to no child! Do you wonder at Tacitus and Quincti- 
lian? Ido; but not at the profoundness of their philosophy. 
I am astonished at the shallowness of it. I am amazed at their 
vanity and presumption in pretending to judge the government 
of this all. Their only true philosophy should have been sub- 
mission and resignation. 


JAMES MADISON TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Washington, 17 December, 1814. 


Your favor of the 28th ultimo was duly received, though with 
more delay than usually attends the mail. I return the inte- 
resting letter from your son, with my thanks for the opportunity 
of perusing it. 4 

I have caused the archives of the Department of State to be 
searched, with an eye to what passed during the negotiations for 
peace on the subject of the fisheries. The search has not fur- 
nished a precise answer to the inquiry of Mr. Adams. It ap- 
pears from one of your letters, referring to the instructions 
accompanying the commission to make a treaty of commerce 
with Great Britain, that the original views of Congress did not 
carry their ultimatum beyond the common right to fish in waters 
distant three leagues from the British shores. ‘The negotiations, 
therefore, and not the instructions, if no subsequent change of 
them took place, have the merit of the terms actually obtained. 
That other instructions, founded on the resolutions of Congress, 
issued at subsequent periods, cannot be doubted, though, as yet, 
they do not appear. But how far they distinguished between 
the common use of the sea, and the use, then common, also, of 
the shores, in carrying on the fisheries, I have no recollection. 

The view of the discussions at Ghent presented by the pri- 
vate letters of all our ministers there, as well as by their official 
despatches, leaves no doubt of the policy of the British cabinet 
so forcibly illustrated by the letter of Mr. Adams to you. Our 
enemy, knowing that he has peace in his own hands, speculates 
on the fortune of events. Should these be unfavorable, he can 
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at any moment, as he supposes, come to our terms. Should 
they correspond with his hopes, his demands may be insisted 
on, or even extended. The point to be decided by our ministers 
is, whether, during the uncertainty of events, a categorical alter- 
native of immediate peace, or a rupture of the negotiation, would 
not be preferable to a longer acquiescence in the gambling pro- 
crastinations of the other party. It may be presumed that they 
will, before this, have pushed the negotiations to this point. 

It is very agreeable to find that the superior ability, which 
distinguishes the notes of our envoys, extorts commendation 
from the most obdurate of their political enemies. And we 
have the further satisfaction to learn, that the cause they are 
pleading is beginning to overcome the prejudice, which misre- 
presentations had spread over the continent of Europe against 
it. The British government is neither inattentive to this ap- 
proaching revolution in the public opinion there, nor blind to 
its tendency. If it does not find in it a motive to immediate 
peace, it will infer the necessity of shortening the war by bring- 
ing upon us, the ensuing campaign, what it will consider as a 
force not to be resisted by us. 

It were to be wished that this consideration had more effect 
in quickening the preparatory measures of Congress. I am 
unwilling to say how much distress in every branch of our 
affairs is the fruit of their tardiness; nor would it be necessary 
to you, who will discern the extent of the evil in the symptoms 
from which it is to be inferred. 

‘I pray you, Sir, to accept assurances, &c. 
James Mapison. 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, January, 1815. 
Although I have no recollection that I ever met you more 
than once in society, and that, I presume, was the instance you 
have recorded, yet I feel as if I was intimately acquainted with 
you. The want of familiarity between us, I regret, not only 
because I have known, esteemed, and I may say, loved your 
family, from an early age, but, especially, because whatever I 
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have heard or read of your character in life, has given me a 
respect for your talents and a high esteem for your character. 

Having read Mr. Randolph’s letter to you, and your answer 
to him, I shall not question the propriety of your taking so 
much notice of him.’ It would give me pleasure to dilate on 
the various parts of your letter, and mark the many points in 
which I fully agree with you, as well as the few which are not 
so clear to me; but I shall confine myself at present to those 
things which personally relate to myself and my administration. 
You say, Sir, that “TI builteupon the sand.” And so, indeed, I 
did. I had no material for a foundation, but a rope of it. The 
union of the States was at that time nothing better. In this 
_respect I was in a worse situation than Mr. Madison is at this 
hour. 

You are pleased to say, Sir, that “ upon the earlier part of my 
administration you could dilate con amore.” I believe you, Sir. 
The addresses, of which Mr. Randolph “defies you to think 
without a bitter smile,’ will remain immortal monuments, in 
proof that one third at least of the people of the United States 
thought and felt as you did. But, Sir, did you then consider, 
or have you since considered, that this Mr. Randolph, with two 
thirds of the people of the United States, then “dilated on that 
earlier part of my administration,” con odio ? 

There is not, Sir, in your masterly letter a more correct or 
important observation than that of “the unhappy ignorance 
which exists among the members of this great family, but resi- 
dent in different sections of it, with regard to the objects and 
qualities of each other. This ignorance, the offspring of narrow 
prejudice and illiberality, is now presenting brimful the chalice 
of envy and hatred, where it should offer nothing but the cup 
of conciliation and confidence. It sprang from the little inter- 
course and less knowledge which the people of the then British 
Provinces possessed of each other antecedently to the American 
revolution, and instead of being dissipated by an event so hon- 


1 Mr. John Randolph had addressed a letter, dated Philadelphia, 15th Decem- 
ber, 1814, through the newspapers, to Mr. James Lloyd, of Massachusetts, depre- 
cating a resort to extreme measures by the federalists of New England. He was 
answered by Mr. Lloyd in a letter published in the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
of January 1815. In both letters there were allusions to Mr. Adams, that called 
forth the series of letters which now follow each other very closely in this 
volume. 
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orable to them all, has been cherished and perpetuated for 
political party purposes, and. for the promotion of the sinister 
views and ambitious projects of a few restless and unprincipled 
individuals, until the present period.” 

Of this ignorance, when I went to Congress in 1774, I can 
assure you, Sir, I had a most painful consciousness in my own 
bosom. There I had the disappointment to find, that almost 
every gentleman in that assembly was, in this kind of informa- 
tion, nearly as ignorant as myself; and what was a more cruel 
mortification than all the rest, the greatest part even of the 
most intelligent, full of prejudices and jealousies, which I had 
never before even suspected. Between 1774 and 1797, an in- 
terval of twenty-three years, this ignorance was in some measure 
removed from some minds. But some had retired in disgust, 
some had gone into the army, some had been turned out for 
timidity, some had deserted to the enemy, and all the old, 
steadfast patriots, weary of the service, always irksome in Con- 
egress, had retired to their families and States, to. be made go- 
vernors, judges, marshals, collectors, &c., &c. So that in 1797, 
there was not an individual in the House of Representatives, 
in the Senate, or in either of the executive departments of 
government, who had been in the national controversy from the 
beginning. Mr. Jefferson himself, the Vice-President, the oldest 
in service of them all, was but a young and a new man in com- 
parison with the earliest conductors of the cause of the country, 
the real founders and legitimate fathers of the American repub- 
lic. ‘The most of them had been but a very few years in publie 
business, and a large proportion of these were of a party which 
had been opposed to the revolution, at least in the beginning 
of it. If I were called to calculate the divisions among the 
people of America, as Mr. Burke did those of the people of 
England, I should say that full one third were averse to the 
revolution. These, retaining that overweening fondness, in 
which they had been educated, for the English, could not cor- 
dially like the French; indeed, they most heartily detested them. 
An opposite third conceived a hatred of the English, and gave 
themselves up to an enthusiastic gratitude to France. The. 
middle third, composed principally of the yeomanry, the sound- 
est part of the nation, and always averse to war, were rather 
lukewarm both to England and France; and sometimes strag- 
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glers from them, and sometimes the whole body, united with 
the first or the last third, according to circumstances. 

The depredations of France upon our commerce, and her in- 
solence to our ambassadors, and even to the government, united, 
though for a short time,.with infinite reluctance, the second 
third with the first, and produced that burst of applause to the 
administration, in which you concurred, though it gave much 
offence to Mr. Randolph. Nor to him alone, I assure you. It 
appeared to me then, and has appeared ever since, that a great 
majority of the people of the United States, and even in New * 
England, in their hearts disapproved of those addresses as much 
as they did of those pompous escorts, public dinners, and child- 
ish festivals, which tormented me much more than they did 
them. They thought, that such things led to monarchy and 
aristocracy as well as to a long and interminable war, a war 
with France, our sister republic; and a war with any body, must 
bring expenses and taxes. Those hosannas, moreover, excited 
envy and bitter jealousy in many breasts in the first class, whose 
names I will not mention at present. 

National defence is one of the cardinal duties of a statesman. 
On this head I recollect nothing with which to reproach myself. 
The subject has always been near my heart. ‘The delightful 
imaginations of universal and perpetual peace have often 
amused, but have never been credited by me. From the year 
1755 to this day, almost three score years, I have thought a 
naval force the most natural, safe, efficacious, and economical 
bulwark for this country. In 1775, I labored day and night to 
lay the foundation of a navy, and in the four last years of the 
last century J hesitated at no expense to purchase navy yards, 
to collect timber to build ships, and spared no pains to select 
officers. And what was the effect? No part of my adminis- 
tration was so unpopular, not only in the western, the southern, 
and middle States, but in all New England, and, strange to tell, 
even in Marblehead, Salem, Newburyport, and Boston. The 
little army, the fortifications, the manufactures of arms and 
ammunition, were all unpopular. They were the reign of ter- 
ror. ‘They were to introduce monarchy and aristocracy. John 
Adams and John Jay were sold to Great Britain. 

In this critical state of things, when Virginia and Kentucky, 
too nearly in unison with the other southern and western States, 
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were menacing a separation; when insurrection was flaming 
in Pennsylvania; when Baltimore, at the head of one half of 
Maryland, was glowing with opposition; when the two great 
interests in New York, headed by the Clintons and Living- 
stons, were united with Colonel Burr, General Gates, and their 
little band, in open opposition to the administration and the 
contest with France; when the administration was threatened, 
even in the town of Boston, I will not say at present by whom, 
nor with what; there was not one man in either house of Con- 
gress of the then majority, nor in any executive department of 
government, who was not chargeable with the grossest ignorance 
of the nation, which you impute to the north and south before 
and since the revolution, nor one who had any experience of 
foreign affairs. Never was any majority more grossly deceived 
in their opinion of their own importance and influence. No! 
not Napoleon, when he undertook the conquest of Russia. 
Had the administration persevered in the war against France, 
it would have been turned out at the election of, 1800 by two 
votes to one. Had Washington himself, with his transcendent 
popularity and all the fascination of his name, been a candi- 
date, he would have undergone the same fate. 

The democratic societies, affiliated without number and con- 
catenated to an unknown extent, had long been laying their 
trains to explode Washington, to sacrifice Adams, and bring in 
Jefferson. ‘The population in the southern and western States 
had increased, and their votes with it to an astonishing degree. 
Yet, all these things were unknown to the ruling majority ; or, 
if partially known, they were not sufficiently considered. Their 
self-love deluded them to believe what they wished to be true. 
Washington was aware of this, and prudently retreated. But 
what had he done before he left the chair? Ellsworth, the 
firmest pillar of his whole administration in the Senate, he had 
promoted to the high office of Chief Justice of the United 
States; King, he had sent ambassador to London; Strong was 
pleased to resign, as well as Cabot; Hamilton had fled from his 
unpopularity to the bar in New York; Ames, to that in Bos- 
ton; and Murray was ordered by Washington to Holland. The 
utmost efforts of Ellsworth, King, and Strong in the Senate had 
scarcely been sufficient to hold the head of Washington’s ad- 
ministration above water, during the whole of his eight years. 
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And how was I elected? By a majority of one, or at most 

two votes. And was this a majority strong enough to support 
_ a war, especially against France? Mr. Madison can now 
scarcely support a war against England, a much more atrocious 
offender, elected as he was, and supported as he is, by two 
thirds of the votes. And what was my support in the Senate? 
Mr. Goodhue, from Massachusetts. Of this man I will say 
nothing; let the world speak. Mr. Sedgwick, without dignity, 
never able to win the complacency, or command the -attention 
of his hearers in either house, but ever ready to meet in private 
caucuses and secret intrigues to oppose me. Mr. Langdon, of 
New Hampshire, was constant in opposition, as was one from 
Rhode Island. Had Ellsworth, Strong, and King been there, 
the world would never have heard of the disgraceful cabals and 
unconstitutional proceedings of that body. 

You say, Sir, that my missions to France, “the great shade 
in my Presidential escutcheon, paralyzed the public feeling and 
weakened the foundations of the goodly edifice.” I agree, Sir, 
that they did with that third part of the people, who had been 
averse to the revolution, and who were then, and always, before 
and since, governed by English prejudices; and who then, and 
always, before and since, constantly sighed for a war with 
France and an alliance with Great Britain; but with none 
others. The house would have fallen with a much more vio- 
lent explosion, if those missions to France had not been insti- 
tuted. 

I wish not to fatigue you with too long a letter at once; but, 
Sir, I will defend my missions to France, as long as I have an 
eye to direct my hand, or a finger to hold my pen. They were 
the most disinterested and meritorious actions of my life. I 
reflect upon them with so much satisfaction, that I desire no 
other inscription over my gravestone than: “ Here lies John 
Adams, who took upon himself the responsibility of the peace 
with France in the year 1800.” 

In the mean time, Irecommend to you, Sir, to inquire into the 
state of the nation at that time, and into the state of Europe, 
especially France and Great Britain, and the state of our rela- 
tions with both, and to consider, at the same time, the important 
question, whether it is our interest to enlist under the banners 
of either against the other, or to support at all hazards, and at 

Or H 
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every sacrifice, our independence of all. I am, Sir, with great 
esteem and sincere affection, your friend. 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 6 February, 1815. 


In my first letter I requested the favor of you to recollect and 
consider the positive and relative state of this nation, at the 
time when my “missions to France” were instituted. I now 
request you to look over the list of senators and representatives 
in Congress at that time, and then tell me whether you think 
that the war party had influence enough in this nation to carry 
on a long war with France. If you should be at a loss con- 
cerning the influence of any individual of either party in either 
house, I promise you I will decompose the character of that 
individual as a chemist analyzes a mushroom. And then you 
shall judge for yourself whether the war party had power to 
maintain a war against France or not. 

I affirm that they had not; and nothing but that ignorance 
of the nation, of which you and I are so sensible, could ever 
have deluded them into such a confidence in their own power, 
and such a vain conceit of their own importance, as they then 
exhibited. 

I think, Sir, that in the fair field of controversy, I have a 
right to request of you a frank and candid declaration of your 
opinion, whether that party had or had not power to support a 
war with France for any considerable time, and for what length 
of time. 

But supposing, for argument’s sake, what I peremptorily 
deny, that they could have continued war and maintained their 
superiority at the then approaching election; supposing, the 
strongest case that can be imagined, that the President of 1801 
had been as absolute as Louis XIV., or Napoleon, able to com- 
mand by conscriptions the whole population of the United 
States, for what end or object should the war have been con- 
tinued? Cui bono? What profit? What loss? Losses enough. 
Taxes enough. If three or five millions could not be borrowed 
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under an interest of eight per cent., you may easily conjecture 
how soon we should have seen as glorious a bankruptcy as we 
now feel. ‘The French had no commerce to enrich our pri- 
vateers, though they had privateers to enrich themselves upon 
our commerce. ‘They had no territories accessible to our land 
forces, to tempt us with prospects of conquests. Were our 
hopes of aggrandizement in South America or in St. Domingo? 

Let me repeat to you once more, Sir, the faction was dizzy. 
Their brains turned round. They knew not, they saw not the 
precipice on which they stood. 

In my last I observed, that all the old supporters of the Con- 
stitution and of Washington’s administration, had foreseen the 
evil and hid themselves. I forbore to mention one of more 
importance than any of the rest, indeed of almost as much 
weight as all the rest. I mean Mr. Jay. That gentleman had 
as much influence in the preparatory measures, in digesting the 
Constitution, and in obtaining its adoption, as any man in the 
nation. His known familiarity with Madison and Hamilton, 
his connection with them in writing the Federalist, and his 
then connection with all the members of the old Congress, had 
given to those writings more consideration than both the other 
writers could have given them. But Mr. Jay, wearied with 
labors and disgusted by injuries, had retired and refused all 
further concern in the government. 

To despatch all in a few words, a civil war was expected. 
The party committed suicide; they killed themselves and the 
national President (not their President) at one shot, and then, as 
foolishly as maliciously, indicted me for the murder. My own 
“missions to France,” which you call the “ great shade in my 
Presidential escutcheon,” I esteem the most splendid diamond in 
my crown; or, if any one thinks this expression too monarchical, 
I will say the most brilliant feather in my cap. ‘To such an 
extent do we differ in opinion. I have always known that my 
missions to France were my error, heresy, and great offence in 
the judgment, prejudices, predilections, and passions of a small 
party in every State; but no gentleman in the fifteen years 
past has ever publicly assailed those missions till your letter to 
Mr. Randolph. A few years ago, a scurrilous scribbler in Bal- 
timore, as I suppose, one of those vagabonds, fugitives from a 
halter, a pillory or a bailiff, in Great Britain or Ireland, threw out 
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his billingsgate upon me and my missions to France. I pub- 
lished what I thought a vindication of my missions to France. 
Mr. Pickering accused me, as I remember, of writing a hundred 
pages in justification of them. Those hundred pages I am 
afraid you have never read. If you had, | am confident you 
would not at this day have assailed my administration on that 
quarter. I have a right to ask you candidly, whether you have 
read it or not. If you have, I shall wonder at your censure of 
my “missions”; if you have not, I shall wonder less. 

Mr. Randolph, in his letter to you, says: “ The artillery of the 
press has long been the instrument of our subjugation”? Such a 
confession I never expected to see from such a penitent. And 
which were the presses that formed the fortresses? And who 
were the engineers that directed this artillery? Mr. Randolph’s 
own dear friends, Ned Church, Philip Freneau, Peter Markoe, 
Andrew Brown, James Duane, Greenleaf, Dennison, Cheetham, 
Tom Paine, Stephens Thompson Mason, Callender, Wood, the 
classical author, who wrote the history of the administration of 
John Adams, in two large octavo volumes, and last, not least, 
Benjamin Austin and his Old South, not to mention his own 
dear Cooper, Matthew Lyon, Parson Ogden, Parson Austin, or 
Christopker Macpherson. 1 believe, Sir, you understand little 
of this fatras, but you must understand it all, and much more 
which may be hereafter explained, before you can judge “ avec 
connaissance de cause,’ of the merit and demerit of my “ mis- 
sions to France.” 

We differ so widely upon this important point, that I feel an 
ardent zeal to make a proselyte of you to my faith, and I do 
not despair of it. 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 11 February, 1815. 

We are ignorant, as you intimate, of one another. We are . 
ignorant of our own nation; we are ignorant of the geography, 
the laws, customs, and manners and habits of our own country. 
Massachusetts, as knowing as any State in the Union, is de- 
plorably ignorant of her sister States, and, what is more to be 
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lamented still, she is ignorant of herself. She is composed of 
two nations, if not three. One party reads the newspapers and 
pamphlets of its own church, and interdicts all writings of the 
opposite complexion. ‘The other party condemns all such as 
heresy, and will not read or suffer to be read, as far as its 
influence extends, any thing but its own libels. “The avenue 
to the public ear is shut” in Massachusetts, as Mr. Randolph 
says it is in Virginia. With us, the press is under a virtual 
imprimatur, to such a degree, that I do not believe I could get 
these letters to you printed in a newspaper in Boston. Hach 
party is deliberately and studiously kept in ignorance of the 
other. Have naked truth and honest candor a fair hearing or 
impartial reading in this or any other country? Have not 
narrow bigotry, the most envious malignity, the most base, 
vulgar, sordid, fishwoman scurrility, and the most palpable lies, 
a plenary indulgence, and an unbounded licentiousness? If 
there is ever to be an amelioration of the condition of man- 
kind, philosophers, theologians, legislators, politicians and mo- 
ralists will find that the regulation of the press is the most 
difficult, dangerous, and important problem they have to resolve. 
Mankind cannot now be governed without it, nor at present 
with it. Instead of a consolation, it is an aggravation to know 
that this kind of ignorance is not peculiar to Massachusetts. It 
is universal. It runs through every State in the Union. It is 
at least as prevalent in New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
as in Massachusetts. Parties in politics, like sects in religion, 
will not read, indeed they are not permitted by their leaders to 
read, any thing against their own creed, nor indeed to converse 
with any but their own club. The Bible is forbidden to the 
vulgar by all parties. 

Let me give an example. Coming down from the Senate 
chamber, when I was Vice-President, a hawker, at the bottom 
of the stairs presented to me an octavo volume. ‘Turning to 
the title-page, I found it was the “American Remembrancer,” 
written by Callender. I knew nothing of the book or its author, 
gave the pedlar his price, and pocketed the book. Tuming 
over the leaves at home, I found it full of the grossest lies and 
calumnies against Washington, against myself, and the whole 
government. I pointed to passages, but the gentlemen of the 
ruling party would take no notice of them. “ They were below 
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contempt.” New England is ignorant of this book, but it was 
circulated in the middle and southern States, and believed as 
an oracle. No measures were taken to counteract an engine 
that contributed so essentially to the final prevalence of the 
southern over the northern interests. “The Prospect before Us” 
appeared afterwards, but no measures were taken as an anti- 
dote to that poison. Not only was ignorance permitted to 
remain, but error and falsehood to run and be glorified. 

If we turn our attention to another subject, we shall see the 
same ignorance, inadvertency, nonchalance, or apathy in the 
leaders of the faction, who were for continuing the war. The 
utmost exertions of all their recruiting officers, with all the in- 
fluence of Hamilton and Pinckney, reénforced by the magical 
name of Washington, had not been able to raise one half of 
their favorite little army. That army was as unpopular, as if 
it had been a ferocious wild beast let loose upon the nation to 
devour it. In newspapers, in pamphlets, and in common con- 
versation they were called cannibals. A thousand anecdotés, 
true or false, of their licentiousness, were propagated and be- 
lieved. There was not in the house of representatives a more 
unbridled tongue or a more licentious vituperatory orator against 
war, the army, the navy, the administration, and all their mea- 
sures and men, than Mr. Randolph. He called the army raga- 
muffins, and was not even called to order. Yet all these things 
did not remove from the minds of those leaders the ignorance 
of the faintness of their own influence and the imbecility of 
their power. No proper measures were taken by means of the 
press to counteract abuses. Indiscreet and injudicious prose- 
cutions were instituted by some of the law officers of the United 
States, which did more harm than good; yet these were thought 
sufficient to suppress all opposition. I pray you to remark, Sir, 
that I speak of the leaders, of the advocates for continuing the 
war. ‘The soundest statesmen of the ruling party in both 
houses approved of my missions to France, and were highly 
pleased with them, as I will show you hereafter. 

Another demonstration of the inattention and inconsideration, 
if not of the ignorance of those leaders, arose from an unfashion- 
able source of mischief, which I fear labitur et labetur in omne 
volubilis evum. mean that stream of misrepresentations of the 
men and measures of the administration in circular letters fro: 
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members of Congress to their constituents in the middle and 
especially in the southern States, which began as early as 1789, 
when Congress was held in*New York, and continued through 
the eight years of Washington’s administration, flowing all the 
time in peculiarly copious abundance against me, and which, in 
the electioneering parliamentary campaign of 1796, and from 
thence to 1801, swelled, raged, foamed in all the fury of a 
tempest at sea against me. A collection of those circular let- 
ters would make many volumes, and contain more lies in pro- 
portion to the time than the Acta Sanctorum. Yet no measures 
were taken to raise dikes against this inundation! 

Another proof of ignorance may surprise you; I hope it will 
not offend you. Washington, Hamilton, and Pinckney were 
assembled at Philadelphia to advise in the selection of officers 
for the army. The history of the formation of this triumvirate 
would be as curious as that of Pompey, Cesar, and Crassus, or 
that of Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, and the effects of it 
have been and may be, for any thing I know, as prosperous or 
adverse to mankind. One thing I know, that Cicero was not 
sacrificed to the vengeance of Antony by the unfeeling selfish- 
ness of the latter triumvirate more egregiously than John Adams 
was to the unbridled and unbounded ambition of Aleyander 
Hamilton in the Amcrican triumvirate. 

Washington, Hamilton, and Pinckney depended for the sup- 
port of their power and the system of their politics entirely on 
New York and Pennsylvania. The northern and the southern 
States were immovably fixed in opposition to each other. If 
this triumvirate did not know this, they were as ignorant as 
you and I know, and acknowledge, we all are of each other. 
Pennsylvania was compounded of Germans, Irish, Quakers, 
and a few ancient English families, who had been generally 
attached to the proprietary government. These were the great 
capital classes. The subdivisions of Roman Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Anabaptists, Moravians, 
&c., &c., &e., were infinite. The Quakers were all in principle 
hostile to war. 
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TO JAMES LLOYD. 
: Quincey, 14 February, 1815. 

The Quakers, as I said in my last, were in principle against 
all wars, and, moreover, greatly prejudiced against New Eng- 
land, and personally against me. The Irish, who are very 
numerous and powerful in Pennsylvania, had been, and still 
were enthusiasts for the French revolution, extremely exaspe- 
rated against old England, bitterly prejudiced against New 
England, strongly inclined in favor of the southern interest and 
against the northern. The Germans hated France and Eng- 
land too, but had been taught to hate New England more than 
either, and to abhor taxes more than all. A universal and per- 
petual exemption from taxes was held up to them as a tempta- 
tion, by underhand politicians. The English, Scotch, and Irish 
Presbyterians, the Methodists, Anabaptists, the Unitarians and 
Universalists, with Dr. Priestley at their head, and all the other 
sectaries, even many of the Episcopalians themselves, had been 
carried away with the French revolution, and firmly believed 
that Bonaparte was the instrument of Providence to destroy 
the Pope and introduce the millennium. All these “interests 
and parties were headed by Mr. McKean, an upright Chief 
Justice, an enlightened lawyer, a sagacious politician, and the 
most experienced statesman in the nation; by Mr. Mifflin, one 
of the earliest in the legislature of Pennsylvania and the first 
and second Congresses of the nation, an active officer in the 
revolutionary army, always extremely popular; by Jonathan 
B. Smith, an old revolutionary character. Dr. Rush, George 
Clymer, Mr. Ingersoll, wished well to the administration, but 
saw that nothing could be done, and were quite discouraged. 
Mr. John Dickinson and the venerable Charles Thomson were 
decidedly against us. Gallatin and Dallas, able and indefati- 
gable men, as opposite to us as the poles, and Tenche Coxe, a 
runaway from his master Hamilton. 

My triumvirate were either ignorant or wholly inattentive 
and inconsiderate of all-these things. Mr. Jefferson knew them 
all. ‘These parties had all been making their court to him for 
fifteen years. And what had my triumvirate to depend upon 
to support a war against France? The Willings, the Chews, 
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and the Allens, three very respectable families, it is true, but 
who lost all their influence in Pennsylvania by their invariable 
opposition to the American revolution. A complete revolution 
had taken place in the minds of the people, against the national 
administration, as appeared by the election of Mr. McKean for 
governor, by a majority, I believe, of thirty thousand votes. 
The revolution in the legislature, though not yet so decisive, 
was nevertheless so great that the friends of the national ad- 
ministration, apprehensive of losing all the votes, were obliged 
to beat a parley with their antagonists, and agree to appoint 
half their electors of President and Vice-President from one 
party, and half from another. Such was the state of things 
when IJ received two letters, one from Frederic Augustus Muh- 
lenberg, and another from Peter Muhlenberg. These two Ger- 
mans, who had been long in public affairs and in high offices, 
were the great leaders and oracles of the whole German interest, 
in Pennsylvania and the neighboring States. Augustus very 
respectfully requested me to appoint him to some office. I sug- 
gested the idea to some of the heads of department, but none 
would hear it with patience. I had determined against it my- 
self, because he had failed in business, and several reports were 
in cireulation unfavorable to his integrity, as always happens 
in cases of bankruptcy. As his poverty might tempt him to 
misapply public money, I was afraid to trust him in any office 
that would give him the disposal of any of it, and no other em- 
ployment occurred. Peter had served with reputation in the 
revolutionary army as a general officer, commanded a brigade 
of German troops, was universally allowed to be a brave and 
able officer; he had long been a member of Congress, had the 
universal character of an honest man, representing a district of 
honest Germans. It is true, he had voted generally against 
the administration. This gentleman wrote me a letter, asking 
nothing, but offering his services in. the army, and expressly 
declaring that he would make no stipulation with regard to rank. 

Detesting in my heart that contracted principle of monopoly 
and exclusion, which had prevailed through Washington’s ad- 
ministration, and to which I had so often been compelled to 
submit, [ was very desirous of relaxing it upon this occasion. 
I determined to propose it to the triumvirate. Accordingly I 
took an opportunity to propose it to General Washington, in a 
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conference between him and me alone. General Washington 
said, “ By all that I have seen and heard in the late war, Gene- 
ral Muhlenberg is a good officer.’ But the triumvirate would 
not consent. I was provoked enough to have nominated him 
notwithstanding; but I knew that he would be negatived by 
the Senate. Hamilton would give the hint to Pickering, Picker- 
ing to Goodhue and Hillhouse, Sedgwick and Bingham, &c., 
é&c., and down would fall the guillotine of a negative upon the 
neck of poor Muhlenberg. Unwilling to expose him to such an 
affront, or myself to another, for this would not have been the 
first, I forbore to nominate him. And what was the conse- 
quence? ‘These two Muhlenbergs addressed the public with 
their names, both in English and German, with invectives 
against the administration, and warm recommendations of Mr. 
Jefferson. Although I dreaded the change, well knowing that 
the party about to come into power would conduct themselves 
as they have done, I could not very severely condemn the 
Muhlenbergs; for a faction, selfish and contracted, so entirely 
devoted to such a leader as Hamilton, would pursue a systema 
more destructive than the other. 

The Muhlenbergs turned the whole body of Germans, great, 
numbers of the Irish, and many of the English, and in this 
manner introduced the total change that followed in both houses 
of the legislature, and in all the executive departments of the 
national government. Upon such slender threads did our elec- 
tions then depend! The federalists had marched for twelve 
years “super ignes suppositos cineri doloso.’ What strength, 
what power, what force, had such a party to support a war 
against France, when she held the olive branch to us, with both 
her hands, upon our own terms? 

With feelings and sentiments that I am not master of lan- 
guage to express, | must enter on another subject. If American 
history is ever to be understood or related with truth, two cha- 
racters must be explained. Their portraits must be drawn at 
full length. Their birth, their education, their services, their 
marriages, their religion, their morals, their manners, their poli- 
tical principles and connections, their lives and their deaths, 
must be narrated by a historian, under the oath of the President 
de Thou, “ Pro veritate historiarum mearum Deum ipsum ob- 
testor.”’ 1 myself could write a volume of biography for each 
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of them, if I had clear eyes and steady hands; but, if I should 
spend years in writing them, I know they would not be read by 
any party; and, after all, I should not dare to take the oath of 
Thuanus. These characters are Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton. 

But I must pause to acknowledge your favor of February 6th. 
Its sentiments are worthy of the best men and citizens. I may 
be more particular hereafter. Your sagacity has penetrated 
one cause of the impossibility of maintaining the war against 
France, to wit, “prostration of public credit.” The gulf of 
national bankruptcy yawned. The monsters, paper money, 
tender law, and regulation of prices, all stalked in horrors before 
me. I have hinted at this subject in a former letter, and will 
consider it more in detail in a future one. 

Meantime, with unfeigned regard. 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 17 February, 1815. 


I have never known, in any country, the prejudice in favor of 
birth, parentage, and descent more conspicuous than in the in- 
stance of Colonel Burr. That gentleman was connected by 
blood with many respectable families in New England. He 
was the son of one president and the grandson of another pre- 
sident of Nassau Hall, or Princeton University; the idol of 
all the Presbyterians in New York, New England, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and elsewhere. He had 
served in the army, and came out of it with the character of a 
knight without fear and an able officer. He had afterwards 
studied and practised law with application and success. Buoyed 
upon these religious partialities and this military and juridical 
reputation, it is no wonder that Governor Clinton and Chan- 
cellor Livingston should take notice of him. They made him 
attorney-general, and the legislature sent him to Congress as a 
senator, where he served, I believe, six years. At the next 
election he was, however, left out, and being at that time some- 
what embarrassed in his circumstances, and reluctant to return 
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to the bar, he would have rejoiced in an appointment in the 
army. In this situation, I proposed to General Washington, in 
a conference between him and me, and through him to the tri- 
umvirate, to nominate Colonel Burr for a brigadier-general. 
Washington’s answer to me was, “ By all that I have known 
and heard, Colonel Burr is a brave and able officer; but the 
question is, whether he has not equal talents at intrigue.” How 
shall I describe to you my sensations and reflections at that 
moment? He had compelled me to promote, over the heads of 
Lincoln, Gates, Clinton, Knox, and others, and even over Pinck- 
ney, one of his own triumvirate, the most restless, impatient, 
artful, indefatigable and unprincipled intriguer in the United 
States, if not in the world, to be second in command under 
himself, and now dreaded an intriguer in a poor brigadier! He 
did, however, propose it to the triumvirate, at least to Hamil- 
ton. But I was not permitted to nominate Burr. If I had been, 
what would have been the consequence? Shall I say, that 
Hamilton would have been now alive, and Hamilton and Burr 
now at the head of our affairs? Whatthen? If I had nomi- 
nated Burr without the consent of the triumvirate, a negative 
in Senate was certain. Burr to this day knows nothing of this. 
But what followed? <A volume would be necessary to explain 
the consequences. A few hints must suffice. Hamilton made 
a journey to Boston, to Providence, &c., to persuade the people 
and their legislatures, but without success, to throw away some 
of their votes, that Adams might not have the unanimous vote 
of New England; consequently that Pinckney might be brought 
in as President and Adams as Vice-President. Washington 
was dead, and the Cincinnati were assembled at New York to 
choose Hamilton for their new President. Whether he publicly 
opened his project to the whole assembly of the Cincinnati or 
not, I will not say; but of this I have such proof that I cannot 
doubt, namely, that he broached it privately to such members 
as he could trust; for the learned and pious Doctors Dwight 
and Badcock, who having been chaplains in the army, were then 
attending as two reverend knights of the order, with their blue 
ribbons and bright eagles at their sable buttonholes, were heard 
to say repeatedly in the room where the society met, “ we must 
sacrifice Adams,” “we must sacrifice Adams.” Of this fact I 
have such evidence that I should dare to appeal, if it were 
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worth while, to the only survivor, Dr. Dwight, of New Haven 
University. 

About the same time, walking in the streets of Philadelphia, 
I met, on the opposite sidewalk, Colonel Joseph Lyman, of 
Springfield, one of the most amiable men in Congress, and one 
of the most candid men in the world. As soon as he saw me, 
he crossed over to my side of the street, and said, “ Sir, I cross 
over to tell you some news.” “Aye! what news? I hope it is 
good.” ‘ Hamilton has divided the federalists, and proposed to 
them to give you the go-by and bring in Pinckney. By this 
step he has divided the federalists, and given great offence to 
the honestest part of them. I am glad of it, for it will be the 
ruin of his faction.” My answer was, “Colonel Lyman, it will 
be, as you say, the ruin of his faction; but it will also be the 
ruin of honester men than any of them.” And with these 
words I marched on, and left him to march the other way. I 
was soon afterwards informed by personal witnesses and private _ 
letters, that Hamilton had assembled a meeting of the citizens 
and made an elaborate harangue to them. He spoke of the 
President, John Adams, with respect! But with what respect, 
I leave you, Sir, to conjecture. Hamilton soon after called an- 
other more secret caucus to prepare a list of representatives for 
the city of New York, in their State legislature, who were to 
choose electors of President and Vice-President. He fixed upon 
a list of his own friends, people of little weight or consideration 
in the city or the country. Burr, who had friends in all circles, 
had a copy of this list brought to him immediately. He read it 
over, with great gravity folded it up, put it in his pocket, and, 
without uttering another word said, “ Now I have him all hol- 
low;” but immediately went to Governor Clinton, General 
Gates, Chancellor Livingston, &c., &c., stirred them all up, and 
persuaded the Governor and the General to stand candidates, 
with a list of the most respectable citizens, to represent the city 
in the legislature. Burr’s list was chosen, as common sense 
must have foreseen, by a great majority, went to Albany, 
and chose electors, who voted unanimously for Mr. Jefferson, 
though New York at all antecedent elections voted unanimously 
for Adams. Thus ignorant of the character of this nation, of 
Pennsylvania, and of his own city and State of New York, was 
Alexander Hamilton! And how could it be otherwise? Born 
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in Nevis, educated in Scotland, spending a short time at Colum- 
bia College, and then as aid-de-camp in the army, depending 
wholly on the Cincinnati, the old English tory interest in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, — had such a faction, with such 
a leader at their head, influence or power to support a war 
against. France? The very supposition is ridiculous. Espe- 
cially when France had cried Peccavi; when France had re- 
nounced all her claims and demands of tribute; when France 
had abandoned all demands of apologies from me, for certain 
free expressions in my speeches to Congress and answers to 
addresses; when France, by an authentic act of her sovereign 
authority, authentically certified to me through several chan- 
nels, had solemnly pledged herself to receive my ambassadors 
in their highest character. The rage of the Hamilton faction 
upon that occasion appeared to me then, and has appeared ever 
since, an absolute delirium. 

I thank you, Sir, for your kind note of the 13th. Madam 
Breck and Mrs. Lloyd will confer an obligation on Mrs. and 
Mr. Adams, whenever they can find it convenient to make a 
visit to Quincy, and Mr. Lloyd’s company with them will en- 
hance the favor. 

It is not my design nor desire to excite you to a controversy. 
Be assured, I considered what you said of me, exactly as you 
intended it, and that in a very friendly light. My wish is 
equally friendly to give you information of some facts, of 
which, from your age, I presume you were not aware. 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 21 February, 1815. 


In my letter of the 6th of this month, I asked you “if three 
or five millions could not be borrowed, under an interest of 
eight per cent., you may easily conjecture how soon we should 
have seen as glorious a bankruptcy as we now feel.” In your 
letter to me of the same date, February 6th, you admit that “ all 
would have proved fallacious, if public credit had become as 
prostrate, and all national feeling as callous, as they seem to be 
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at the present moment.” Here, Sir, is a coincidence of senti- 
ment, certainly without any concert, intercourse, or communi- 
cation between us, somewhat remarkable. Your sagacity 
accorded with my bitter experience. I most sincerely condole 
with you over that “callousness of national feelings” which 
has appeared in our dear New England more grossly, if we ex- 
cept Washington and Alexandria, than anywhere else. That 
callousness, however, in another year of war, notwithstanding 
the “ prostration of public credit,’ would have been softened, 
if not wholly dissolved. And this the British Ministry have had 
cunning enough to perceive. Witness the treaty of peace of 
24th December, 1814. 

How shall I explain to you, Sir, the horrors of national bank- 
ruptcy, of paper money, of tender laws, and of regulation of 
prices, which then stared me in the face? For this purpose I 
must make a tedious and disagreeable circuit, and must hope 
and beg to be pardoned for that egotism and vanity which you 
think my “ strong foible.” 

My hobby-horse was a navy; Alexander Hamilton’s, an army. 
I had no idea that France, involved as she was in Europe, could 
send_any formidable invasion to America. A petty squadron, 
a single ship of war, or privateer, might insult our coasts and 
harbors, as they had done, and a very small force of sailors and 
soldiers might lay some of our cities under contribution. 
Against this danger, I thought brigantines, sloops, schooners, 
and frigates, well armed and manned and officered, the most 
economical, the most certain and effectual defence; and as 
many fortifications as we could afford to erect in the best chosen 
places, for the protection of our most exposed cities, ought to 
be erected and garrisoned as soon as possible. Accordingly in 
my communications to Congress, I recommended strong mea- 
sures for maritime and naval defence, and four or six regiments 
or companies (I forget which, and will not spend time to ascer- 
tain) of artillery to garrison the fortresses already built or in- 
tended to be immediately erected. 

But Alexander Hamilton, who fled from his own unpopu- 
larity, and I may say from national hatred, to the bar at New 
York, to acquire the character of an unambitious man, was 
found to be (to borrow a little modest oratory from your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Randolph) “ commander-in-chief” of the Louse 
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of Representatives, of the Senate, of the heads of department, 
of General Washington, and last, and least, if you will, of the 
President of the United States. This language, you will say, is 
highly figurative; but in fact and in essence, it is strictly and 
literally true. J am thankful that the sequel proved that he was 
not the “ commander-in-chief” of the nation. This great genius, 
this sublime statesman, this profound politician, found that he 
could not apply himself to the black-letter law, in Latin and 
French ; that he could not devote his attention to the interests 
and causes of his clients. This indeed had never been his inten- 
tion. Nothing was further from his thoughts. His deep medi- 
tations were for the salvation of the United States, not for Nevis, 
his native country. Accordingly he sits down and writes a long, 
elaborate, and voluminous letter to a confidential friend in Con- 
gress, in which he graciously condescended to delineate a per- 
fect system of administration. He projected negotiations, and 
nominated ambassadors ; he urged the establishment of an army 
of fifty thousand men, ten thousand of whom to be cavalry; he 
advised to seize upon all the sources of revenue not yet occu- 
pied, to “invigorate the treasury.” This letter was brought to 
me, I believe by Mr. Tracy. The arrogance and presumption 
of it, I despised; the extravagance of it astonished me; the 
gross ignorance it betrayed, and the fatal influence I knew it 
would have with the ruling party, grieved me to the heart. 
This letter still exists, as I believe. If it does not, more than 
monkish knavery has been exerted to destroy it. I appeal to 
Wolcott and Pickering, and might appeal to many others now 
living, and to many who are dead. The House of Representa- 
tives dared not adopt the extravagance of the plan, but with- 
out consulting the President, who was far beneath their notice, 
they adopted part of the scheme of their leader, and voted, as I 
remember, about twelve thousand men. 

Here must be a hiatus valde deflendus! If you wish to have 
it filled up, I will hereafter attempt it. 

This army, small as it was, called for revenue. Revenue de- 
manded taxes. Taxes had already raised three rebellions, as 
vhey were called, and threatened three times, if not ten times 
three. ‘The public necessities were so apparent, that Congress 
authorized me to borrow five millions of dollars. They were 
so apprised of the difficulty and uncertainty of raising this 
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small sum, that they dared not ascertain and limit the interest 
at which it was to be borrowed, but threw all the risk and re- 
sponsibility upon me to determine the terms of the loan. Of 
course, consultation after consultation took place between me 
and my secretary of the treasury, Mr. Wolcott, concerning the 
terms of this loan,— a loan that now appears but a trifle. Mr. 
Wolcott’s opinion was, that the loan could not be obtained at 
a less interest than eight per cent. I objected to this interest. 
I thought it extravagant and unnecessary. I thought it might 
be had at six per cent. Where were we going? What were 
we about? Five millions would be but a sprat for the nourish- 
ment of leviathans. We must borrow more, if we give ten or 
twelve per cent.; and so on without end. Mr. Woicott, who 
appeared to me then, as he does now, to be perfectly honest and 
disinterested in the business, said, “ The legal interest in several 
of the States, is seven or eight per cent. The interest given in 
private transactions is much more, amounting to ten, twelve, 
and still more, and I do not believe the money can be obtained 
at less than eight.” I desired him to consider of it, and inquire 
farther. At another interview, Mr. Wolcott persevered in his 
opinion that eight per cent. was the lowest interest at which 
the Joan could be obtained. He said his situation in the trea- 
sury, as controller and as secretary, had given him opportunities 
to know the quantity of money in the country; that there was 
not such a plenty of it as some people thought; that, if the 
loan should fail, it would be a fatal discouragement to the peo- 
ple; that the recruiting service for the army would be stopped ; 
that the treasury would be embarrassed, &c., &c. I said, “surely 
there are in the United States men of wealth enough, who love 
their country well enough, to lend five millions at six per cent., 
upon the faith of the United States, which ought to be as stable 
as the soil. Think and inquire again.” I was so distressed 
with this question, that I wrote a letter to Mr. Wolcott, remon- 
strating against that interest of eight per cent., in which I said, 
that fifteen years before, I had borrowed a larger sum in Hol- 
land for four and a half, five and a half, and never more than 
six per cent., upon the naked pledge of the faith of the United 
States, and therefore I could not but think an unfair advantage 
was taken of the public. Mr. Wolcott, however, at our next 


1 Vol. ix. p. 57. 
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conference, persisted in his opinion, was afraid to publish pro- 
posals for the loan ata less interest than eight per cent. My 
patience, which had been put, by enemies and friends, to so 
many severe trials, was quite exhausted, and I broke out, “ This 
damned army will be the ruin of this country; if it must be so, 
it must; I cannot help it. Isswe your proposals as you please.” 
I ask pardon for that peevish and vulgar expression ; but for the 
truth, in substance and essence, of this narration, I appeal to 
Mr. Wolcott himself. I know that Oliver Wolcott dare not lie; 
and if he does not recollect these facts, his memory is not so 
good as mine. 

At the rate of our expenses for the support of government, 
the navy, and that army, I was sure that national bankruptcy 
must occurin one year; and what resource had we? Paper 
money! I had been a witness of the nature and effects of old 
tenor, from 1745 to 1751, and of continental currency from 1775 
to 1782, indeed to 1791; and must we buffet our way through 
such a chaos to support an army already called ragamuffins and 
cannibals, in total idleness and inaction? Unless they spent 
their time in pillage and plunder, in debauching wives and se- 
ducing daughters. 

I think, Sir, I have suggested considerations enough to con- 
vince you that the then dominant party had not sufficient influ- 
ence in the nation to proceed in the war against France, after the 
government of that nation had offered us peace upon honorable 
terms; no, nor after she had offered us negotiations upon honor- 
able terms. But if I had possessed the hands of Midas, and 
could have changed trees and rocks into gold, or could I, by 
stamping on the ground, have called up legions of infantry and 
cavalry, for what purpose should I have continued the war? The 
end of war is peace ; and peace was offered me. Had I continued 
the war, and raised a great army, every wise man in the world 
would have said of me, in the language of Boileau, “ Midas! 
le roi Midas a les oreilles d’ane!” Mr. Hamilton and his 
friends might have said Adc ov OTO, Kal THY yay Kivnoo. But he had not 
the ov oro. This nation was not then harnessed in taxes, nor 
broken to the draught. 

I ask again a question, which I am not certain you will fully 
understand. If you do not, I will explain it to you hereafter. 
The question is, whether Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Pickering ex- 
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pected to draw their resources from South America or St. Do- 
mingo. 

Mn your note of the 13th, you congratulate me on the “news 
of the day.” On the news from New Orleans, I reciprocate 
your congratulations. On the news of peace, I say, “ rejoice 
always in all things.” But with what feelings of indignation, of 
grief, sorrow, and humiliation, I rejoice, I leave you to consider, 
after reading the inclosed letter, which, in full faith in your 
honor and candor, I trust to you, in confidence that you will re- 
turn it to me by the post, without making any improper use 
of it.} 


TO WILLIAM CRANCH. 


Quincy, 8 March, 1815. 


Our fisheries have not been abandoned. They cannot be 
abandoned. They shall not be abandoned. "We hold them by 
no grant, gift, bargain, sale, or last will and testament, nor by 
hereditary descent from Great Britain. We hold them in truth, 
not as kings and priests claim their rights and power, by hypo- 
crisy and craft, but from God and our own swords. 

1. The author of nature and common father of mankind has 
made his ocean free and common to all his human children. 
We have, therefore, as clear a moral and divine right to the 
fisheries, at least as the English, Scotch, Irish, or any other 
people. 

2. We have all the rights and liberties of Englishmen in the 
fisheries, in as full and ample a manner as we had before 
the revolution; we have never forfeited, surrendered, alienated, 
or lost any one punctilio of those rights or liberties. On the 
contrary, we compelled the British nation to acknowledge them, 
in the most solemn manner, before God and the world, in the 
treaty of peace of 1783. 

3. We have a stronger, clearer, and more perfect right than 
the Britons or any other nation of Europe, or on the globe, for 

1 The allusion is to an extremely interesting confidential letter of J. Q. Adams, 
written to his father from Ghent, after the signature of the treaty, explaining 


his position, as one of the negotiators, upon the disputed point of the fisheries. 
It was this that gave rise to the letter immediately succeeding. 
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they were all indebted to us and our ancestors for all these 
fisheries. We discovered them. We explored them. We dis- 
covered and settled the countries round about them, at our own 
expense, labor, risk, and industry, without assistance from Bri- 
tain. We have possessed, occupied, exercised, and practised 
them from the beginning. We have done more towards ex- 
ploring the best fishing grounds and stations, and all the bays, 
harbors, inlets, creeks, rivers, shores, and coasts, where fish of 
all sorts were to be found, and discovered, by experiments, the 
best means and methods of curing, preserving, drying, and per- 
fecting the commodity, as well as extending and improving the 
commerce in it, than all the Britons and all the rest of Europe. 

4, If conquest can confer any right, our right is at least equal 
and common with Englishmen in any part of the world. In- 
deed, it is incomparably superior, for we conquered all the 
countries round about the fisheries. We conquered Cape Bre- 
ton, Nova Scotia, and dispossessed the French, both hostile and 
neutral. We did more, in proportion, towards the conquest of 
Canada than any other portion of the British empire, and could, 
and would, and should have done the whole at an easier ex- 
pense to ourselves, both of men and money, if the British 
government would have permitted that union of the colonies, 
which we projected, planned, earnestly desired, and humbly 
petitioned in 1754. In short, we have done more, in propor- 
tion, than any other part of the British empire towards protect- 
ing and defending all these fisheries against the French. For 
all these reasons, if there is a people under heaven who could 
advance a color of a pretension to any exclusive privileges, or 
any rights of one nation more than another in the fisheries, 
that people are the inhabitants of the United States of America, 
and especially of New England. But we set up no such par- 
tial claims. We demand only those equal rights and privileges 
that we have always held, possessed, and enjoyed. These we 
assert, and these we will have. They are of more importance 
to us than to any other nation. It would be illnatured in the 
English to deprive us of them, if they had the power, which 
they have not. ‘There is room enough, and fish enough, for both 
nations. ; 

As you are famous for indefatigable research, I wish you 
would ransack all the books and all the rules for the construc- 
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tion of treaties, and concerning the dissolution and renovation 
of treaties, to show that the article in the treaty of 1783 is still 
in force. I say, as it is an acknowledgment only of an ante- 
cedent right, it is of eternal obligation. 


TO DR. JEDIDIAH MORSE. 


Quincy, 4 March, 1815. 


Thanks for your favor of the Ist, and the sermon. I have 
never seen Trumbull’s History in print, and know nothing of it, 
but from the very hasty perusal of the manuscript you sent me. 
I esteem Dr. Morse and Dr. Ware; the vote of the former 
against the latter! never diminished my esteem for either, be- 
cause I believed both to be able and conscientious men. I 
esteem Dr. Morse and Miss Adams, and the flickerings and 
bickerings between them have made no change in my regard 
for either. In short, Sir, I have been a reader of theological, 
philosophical, political, and personal disputes for more than 
sixty years, and now look at them with little more interest than 
at the flying clouds of the day. 

When you apply to me to assist you in writing history,” I 
know not whether I ought to laugh or cry. I have little faith 
in history. I read it as I do romance, believing what is pro- 
bable and rejecting what I must. Thucydides, Tacitus, Livy, 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Raynal, and Voltaire, are all alike. 
Our American history for the last fifty years is already as much 
corrupted as any half century of ecclesiastical history, from the 
Council of Nice to the restoration of the Inquisition in 1814. 
If I were to write a history of the last sixty years, as the facts 
rest in my memory, and according to my judgment, and under 
the oath of “pro veritate historiarum mearum Deum ipsum ob- 
testor,’ a hundred writers in America, France, England, and 


1In the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, on the ground, that the 
election of a person of Dr. Ware’s theological opinions would be a violation of 
the statutes of Mr. Hollis, the founder of the professorship to be filled. This 
act was the origin of a long and sharp controversy in Massachusetts. 

2 Dr. Morse proposed to continue Trumbull’s History, but he finally con- 
verted a portion of the materials collected for that purpose into a work, entitled 
Annals of the American Revolution. 


VOL. X. 12 
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Holland, would immediately appear, and call me, to myself, 
and before the world, a gross liar and a perjured villain. 

I have never preserved newspapers or pamphlets. The few I 
have ever attempted to save, I have long since given away. 
Mr. Shaw has in his Atheneum more of them than any other 
person. Private letters I have preserved in considerable num- 
bers, but they ought not to be opened these hundred years, and 
then, perhaps, will not be found of much consequence, except 
as memorials of private friendship. 

If you desire it, I may hereafter give you two or three sain- 
ples of such a history as I should write; anecdotes, of no kind 
of consequence now, unless they should serve to show how 
‘many thousand facts are wholly concealed and unknown to the 
world, and how many more will be finally unknown to posterity ; 
facts, which mark characters, and might materially influence 
great events. 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 6 March, 1815. 


As method is of no importance in my letters, I will deviate 
from the course I was in, to speak of the project of the inde- 
pendence of South America in 1798. Since my glances at this 
subject have excited your curiosity, it shall be gratified. As 
the prudence and necessity of my mission to France are 
cogently demonstrated by this history, I pray you to read it 
with patience in detail. 

During our revolutionary war, General Miranda came to the 
United States, travelled through many, if not all of them, was 
introduced to General Washington and his aids, secretaries, 
and all the gentlemen of his family, to the other general officers 
and their families, and to many of the colonels. He acquired 
the character of a classical scholar, of a man of universal know- 
ledge, of a great general, and master of all the military sciences, 
and of great sagacity, an inquisitive mind, and an insatiable 
curiosity. It was a general opinion and report, that he knew 
more of the families, parties, and connections in the United 

1 He seems to have had long conferences with M. Marbois, the French 


Chargé d’ Affaires, at Philadelphia, and to have communicated through him with 
the government at Versailles. Histoire de la Louisiane, p: 161. 
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States, than any other man in them; that he knew more of 
every campaign, siege, battle, and skirmish that had ever occur- 
red in the whole war, than any officer of our army, or any states- 
man in our councils. His constant topic was the independence 
of South America, her immense wealth, inexhaustible resources, 
innumerable population, impatience under the Spanish yoke, 
and disposition to throw off the dominion of Spain. It is most 
certain that he filled the heads of many of the young officers 
with brilliant visions of wealth, free trade, republican govern- 
ment, &c., &c., in South America. Hamilton was one of his 
most intimate friends and confidential admirers, and Colonel 
Smith, I presume, was another. Of Burr I will say nothing, 
because I know nothing with certainty. Of Dayton I will say 
but little. Of Wilkinson, nothing at all, at present. But of 
Winthrop Sargent, Governor of the Mississippi Territory, and 
one of the most intelligent of them all, I will say, that he 
acknowledged to me, with apparent humiliation and grief, that 
he had been one who had been carried away by the fashionable 
enthusiasm, and been charmed with the ideas of wealth, glory, 
and liberty, which the independence of South America exhi- 

“pited. General Knox was also one of his intimates. I had 
never seen Miranda, and have never seen him yet. But this 
was the universal language concerning Miranda, of all the Ame- 
ricans whom I met in France, Holland, and England, without 
one exception. 

Some years after the peace of 1783, Miranda came to Eng- 
land, and was several weeks in London. He never came near 
me. I never heard he had been there till years afterwards. I 
have lately heard, that his apology for avoiding my house was, 
that if he had been seen there, the Spanish ambassador might 
have been informed of it, and the Marquis del Campo might 
have procured from court an order for his arrest. ‘This excuse 
may be true, and I may and do conjecture other reasons that 
may be equally true, though I need not explain them at pre- 
sent. But he did meet Colonel Smith, secretary of legation to 
my commission to the Court of St. James; was intimate with 
him, though I knew nothing of it, and persuaded him to travel 
to Holland, Prussia, and Germany. On this journey he per- 
suaded Smith to lend him money to the amount of some hun- 
dred guineas to pursue his travels to Russia. ‘The money he 
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afterwards honorably and punctually remitted to his benefactor. 
He afterwards entered the service of France, commanded ar- 
mies, was accused of treason, tried, and honorably acquitted. 
But he soon went over to England, procured audiences and 
conferences with Mr. Pitt and Mr. King, some of the results of 
which I shall proceed to state to you. 

On the 25th of August, 1798, I received a letter at Quincy 
from Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, dated Trenton, 21st 
August, 1798,! inclosed in a large packet of papers, among 
which was a letter from Mr. King, one from Mr. Joseph Pedro 
Caro, and one from Miranda. Mr. Pickering informed me, that 
he had received under the same cover two letters, one for 
Colonel Hamilton and the other for General Knox, which he 
forwarded by the same post to those gentlemen. 

Mr. King’s letter to the Secretary of State, Mr. Pickering, 
dated February 26th, 1798, was in these words.” 


Tinclose Mr. Pickering’s original letter and an authenticated 
official copy of Mr. King’s, requesting the return of them by 
post. In my next, I will develop more of this mystery, which, I 
think, abounds with instruction to American statesmen, among 
whom you, Mr. Lloyd, will be enumerated, whether you will or 
no. Youareinacage. Like Sterne’s starling, you “can’t get 
out.” 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 12 March, 1815. 


I am infinitely obliged to you for your letter of March 8th. 
From 1758 to 1775, I practised at the bar, and, suffering under 
ill health, I rode the circuits of the province more than any other 
lawyer in the States, and this more for exercise and the reco- 
very of my health than for any profit I made by these excursions ; 
for I could have made more in my office at home. I practised 
considerably in the county of Essex, and became somewhat 
intimately acquainted with King, Hooper, and Colonel Lee, of 


' See vol. viii. p. 583. 
For this letter, see vol. viii. p. 585. 
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Marblehead, and my uncle, Isaac Smith, of Boston, the three 
greatest employers of fishermen and greatest exporters of fish in 
the county of Essex. I also attended the courts in the counties 
of Plymouth and Barnstable, made one tour of a fortnight, to 
Martha’s Vineyard, and, in short, became much acquainted 
with merchants, sea-captains, and even sailors employed in the 
fisheries of whale, cod, salmon, seals, and mackerel, in Nan- 
tucket, the Vineyard, and Cape Cod. I had argued many 
causes, both in Essex and on the Cape, in which the fisheries 
of all descriptions were explained. I saw the value of them to 
New England. When the conferences opened at Paris, in 
1782, I thought myself tolerably well informed on the subject 
of the fisheries, and accordingly represented to my colleagues 
and the British agents our right to them, our constant posses- 
sion of them, our proximity to them, our discovery and defence 
of them, and, above all, their essential importance to us in every 
branch of our commerce with Europe, the West Indies, the 
southern States, &c. In short, they were our only staple com- 
modity. ‘These representations, however, made not all the im- 
pression I desired. I was thought to be too zealous, sanguine, 
and ardent. Even my own colleagues seemed to think I greatly 
exaggerated the value and importance of all the fisheries, espe- 
cially those on the coasts of Labrador, in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, &c., &c. The Comte de Vergennes, too, appeared more 
eager to cheat us out of them even than the English. And the 
Comte had more influence with one of my colleagues than I had. 
And both of them thought peace, and the acknowledgment of 
our independence, much more essential than the fisheries. Deter- 
mined never to consent to peace, nor to set my hand to any treaty 
without an explicit acknowledgment of our right to them all, 
and hearing of the arrival in Holland of some of our Nantucket 
sea-captains, Coffins, Folgers, and Rotches, I wrote to them, 
stating all the questions relative to the subject, and received 
very prompt and obliging answers, containing ample details, not 
only. of the course and practice of all the fisheries, but of their 
great value and indispensable necessity to New England, and 
especially to Massachusetts. These letters I communicated 
immediately to my colleagues, as well as to our opponents, but 
I never could obtain from either of the former his consent to 


make the fisheries a sine gua non, an ultimatum, nor from the 
ee 
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latter the least appearance of relaxation, till the last moment, 
when Mr. Laurens, who joined us for the first time on the last 
evening of the conferences, united with me in the explicit and. 
decided declaration, that we never would sign the treaty, with- 
out the article securing to us the fisheries. There were but 
four of us, Adams, Franklin, Jay, and Laurens (Jefferson never 
dared to cross the Atlantic before the peace); two against two 
could make no treaty. Peace was indispensable for Great 
Britain; France, Spain, Holland, armed neutrality, desolation 
of commerce, manufactures, and consequently agriculture, re- 
venue, scarcity of seamen, &c., &c., all conspired to produce 
despair in England and exultation in France and Spain; Lord 
George Gordon’s rebellion, too. In such a moment, Oswald, 
Whitefoord, Fitzherbert, and, I believe, Strachy too, after long 
and tedious deliberation among themselves, in a separate apart- 
ment, came to us, and announced their consent to the article 
relative to the fisheries, which was the only article which had 
not been settled long before.! 

Upon such terms did we live with Great Britain then, and 
upon such terms do we live with her now; and upon such terms 
shall we live, till we have a naval power capable of protecting 
her as well as ourselves. J wish I could amalgamate oil and 
water; I wish I could reconcile the interests, passions, preju- 
dices, and even the caprices of Britons and Americans. But I 
have despaired of it more than sixty years, and despair of it 
still. Ratio ultima Rerum-publicarum must ultimately decide. 

Wounds, deadly wounds have been inflicted on both sides. 
Contempt and disgrace never can be forgotten by human 
nature, and hardly, very hardly forgiven by the sincerest and 
devoutest Christianity. 

Your letter has suggested every thing on both sides of the great 
question. It shall not be lost to your country, nor to yourself. 
Posterity, at least, will give you credit. This 'is cold comfort, I 
know by experience; but you will have neighbor’s fare. 


1 See the full account of this, written at the time, in the Diary, Vol. iii. pp. 383 - 
335. The only difference among the American commissioners seems to have 
been upon making the admission of the right a sine qua non in the treaty. 
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TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 26 March, 1815. 


1. I now! inclose to you the original Spanish letter to me, 
dated Falmouth, 10th May, 1798, from Don Pedro Josef Caro, 
apologizing for his not coming to me in person. 

2. I next inclose a translation of Pedro’s letter to Pickering, 
dated Falmouth, 10th May, 1798.2 


March 18th. Last night I received your favor of the 14th, 
with the inclosures. I have been and still am desirous, that 
you should see the original documents in this great and pro- 
found political intrigue, for the pretended, ostensible independ- 
ence of South America. They throw some light on the policy 
of England and France, and the dupery of Spain, at the same 
time that, in my conscience, I believe, as [have always believed, 
that they prove to a demonstration the wisdom of my missions 
to France. 

But before I proceed, Mr. Lloyd, I must settle some prelimi- 
naries with you. 

1. I have no insidious design of drawing from you any opi- 
nion on any facts stated, or inferences or conclusions drawn, 
by me. You may reserve all your judgments. I only wish to 
furnish you with evidence, which I believe you never could 
derive from any other source. 

2. I pray you to take your own time to answer or acknow- 
ledge my letters. 1 wish not to interfere with a moment of 
business or amusement. My object is to convince you, that 
my missions to France were not less dictated by deliberate 
prudence, than compelled by cogent necessity. 

3. You can never “trespass on my time or retrospection ;” 
both at your service; neither is of any value to me, but as 
it may possibly at some time be of some use to the public 
or to posterity. There is not a fact in my memory that I will 
not reveal to you, if you ask it. 


1 Tn a preceding letter, dated 9th March, Mr. Adams had inclosed a transla- 
tion of General Miranda’s letter to him, printed in Vol. viii. of this work, p. 569. 

2 Omitted, because printed in Vol. viii. p. 584. What follows, seems to have 
been written earlier, but inclosed in the same letter. 
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4, 1 ask your pardon for translating Miranda’s letter. I be- 
lieved that you understood the language; but was not certain, 
and thought it not amiss to furnish you with the sense in which 
I understand it. I will now inclose to you, Sir, the remainder 
of the South American packet, with a request that you will 
return it to me with the same punctuality that you have ob- 
served in all my former communications. 

1. A magnificent confederation, association, platform, or con- 
spiracy, call it which you will, of three great personages to 
separate all South America from Spain, erect an independent 
empire over that vast region, under the form of a federative 
republic; and these three great personages were Don Josef del 
Pozo y Sucre, Don Manuel Josef de Salas, and Don Francisco 
de Miranda. This was certified to me by Miranda. 

2. The “ Pouvoirs” signed and sealed by Josef del Pozo y 
Sucre, Manuel Josef de Salas, and Francisco de Miranda. 

I need not proceed further, Mr. Lloyd! Here is enough to 
furnish a volume of reflections. Nay, if you were to pursue all 
the investigations and speculations that these papers suggest, 
you might write as many folios as Priestley or Voltaire ever 
produced. I read all these papers over and over, with great and 
very serious attention; and the oftener I read them, the more 
my astonishment was increased. After mature deliberation, I 
knew not whether I ought to laugh or to weep. In the sequel, 
laugh I did, most heartily; weep I did not, for I too cordially 
despised the whole business to cry over it. Give me leave to 
recapitulate the heads of my speculations or reveries upon that 
occasion. 

1. What was to be done with these papers? What was the 
dictate of my duty? We are at peace with Spain. We are 
engaged in a friendly demarcation of the limits between their 
territories and ours; negotiations are in train for compensation 
for spoliations on our commerce, with a fair prospect of an ami- 
cable termination. Is it my duty to communicate these docu- 
ments to Yrujo, the Spanish minister ? 

No, surely not. I cannot be obliged to act the part of a spy, 
a sycophant, or informer, to Spain or any other nation or govern- 
ment. Besides, what good can come of it? None, but to expose 
Miranda to the guillotine in France, and his associates to the 
rack or the stake in Spain or Spanish America. Besides, what 
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fuel would these papers have thrown into the flames, the vol- 
cano of European politics and wars at that time! 

Should I communicate them to Mr. Liston, the British minis- 
ter? Surely not. If Mr. Liston had received any instructions 
from My. Pitt, it was his duty to impart them to me. 

Should I transmit them to the Senate and House in Con- 
gress? No. This would give the greatest possible publicity. 
And what could Congress do with them? Should I summon 
the heads of departments, lay the packets before them, and 
ask their opinion and advice? No. I wanted none of their 
advice in so plain a case. Who ever thought of summoning 
a board of mathematicians to deliberate upon the question, . 
whether two and two are equal to four? So intuitively ob- 
vious and certain was the answer to every question that I 
could imagine relative to the subject, that my judgment was 
made up as soon as I had read the despatch. If the British 
minister should present a memorial in the name of his master 
to the Secretary of State, proposing the tripartite alliance, I 
should instantly dictate the answer to the Secretary, very civilly 
and respectfully apologizing for declining the engagement on 
account of the juvenility of our nation, the infancy of our go- 
vernment, the instability of our financial establishments, the 
aversion of our people to war, the difficulty of raising men, the 
vastness, difficulty, and uncertainty of the enterprise, and the 
want of powers and authority in the agents for South Ame- 
rica; and, above all, as it would be a departure from our 
established system of policy,,a neutrality in all the wars of 
Europe as long as we could preserve it. 

My reflections did not stop here. What was I to think of 
Mr. Pitt and the British cabinet? Was it possible that Miranda 
should be such a conjurer as to bewitch Mr. Pitt and his col- 
leagues into a serious belief, that South America was to be 
revolutionized so easily by Miranda and his two Jesuits? Did 
they believe the South Americans capable of a free government, 
or a combination of free federative republics, according to Mi- 
randa’s plan? Or did Mr. Pitt deliberately project an insidious 
plan to dupe me into a rash declaration of war against France, 
and a submissive alliance, offensive and defensive, with him? 
Does he think me as raw, awkward, and ignorant a boy as I 
know him to be? If he does, he will find himself mistaken. 
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Having despatched the great and renowned Mr. Pitt in this 
laconic style, my next inquiry was, who and what is Miranda ? 
He is either an Achilles, hurt by some personal injury, real or 
imaginary, by being deprived of his girl, as likely as any thing 
else that we know, who has adopted the maxim of so many 
other heroes, “ Jura negat sibi lata, nihil non arrogat armis ;” or 
he is a knight-errant, as delirious as his immortal countryman, 
the ancient hero of La Mancha. In the next place, what could I 
think of Don Josef y Pozo y Sucre and Don Manuel Josef de 
Salas? I knew nothing about them but that they were Jesuits. 
And what were Jesuits? Ask Pascal in his Provincial Letters. 
Spain had abolished the order, and these might be taking ven- 
geance for their imaginary wrongs. They might boil with 
revenge against the king of Spain for abolishing their order. 
They were certainly corrupted by British mercenary policy. 
But what was I to think of Don Pablo de Olavide? Here 
was a fact, a history, a secret, unknown to Pitt, King, Miranda, 
and all their Jesuits. The fact is, I personally knew Olavide, 
his history, his character. I had been in company with him 
at festive convivial dinners with the Duke Rochefoucauld, the 
hereditary representative of the famous Sully, the bishop of 
Langres, a brother of the great Lamoignon, a duke and a peer, 
who had assisted at the coronation of the King at Rheims, where 
the holy oil had been poured on the royal head; that holy oil 
which was brought down from heaven in the bill or the claws 
of a pigeon. 

Olavide was an old man, had been in Spain a great man, a 
member of the Council of Seville, &c. A head stuffed with 
learning, and curiosity insatiable. Touched with the contagious 
heresy of the holy church philosophy, of which Voltaire was 
the sovereign pontiff, he had suffered to escape him sentiments 
which alarmed the Inquisition. He was obliged to fly, as the 
Count d’ Aranda had been, to France, as an asylum from the 
persecutions of the Court and the Inquisition in Spain. In 
Paris, he was tormented with ennui; he knew not what to do 
with himself. He told me, “mes momens ne sont pas si courts.” 
He went daily to the mesmeric experiments. I heard him say, 
he saw there miracles as inexplicable as those of the Abbé Paris 
in a former century. 


One of the highest frolics I ever enjoyed was with this Ola- 
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vide, at a dinner with the highest characters in France, eccle- 
siastical and civil,! in which the question was discussed between 
Olavide and me of an alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
North and South America. The history of it would be as 
diverting as the feast of Plato. You will see with what eager- 
ness Miranda and his associates courted Olavide to join them, 
and you will see the total neglect and contempt of them shown 
by Olavide. Iwas confident he had too much sense to have 
any connection with them. They never could get him to meet 
them, or to answer their invitations. ~This Olavide afterwards 
hit upon the happy expedient of translating from French into 
Spanish a work in favor of Christianity, which appeased the 
wrath of the Inquisition, and procured his return to Spain.? 
But who were the “Junta” in Spain? Who were the Junta 
in South America? Whom did Miranda and his two Jesuits 
represent? Where were their full powers ? 

I will not fatigue you with too much speculation at once. I 
beg you to read the inclosed papers, and I will soon again 
trespass on your patience with a few more of my lucubrations. 


* 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 27 March, 1815. 


Let me put a case like a lawyer. Suppose Samuel Adams, 
John Dickinson, Patrick Henry, and Christopher Gadsden, had 
been enterprising and romantic enough in 1773 to go to France, 
and propose to the Duc de Choiseul a triple alliance between 
the crowns of France and Spain and the United, or to be United, 
States of North America. What would the duke have said? 

“ Gentlemen, show me your full powers! Whom do you repre- 
sent?” “Oh!” say the American patriots, “the people are un- 
easy, ardent to throw off the yoke of Great Britain. A few ships 
of the line and a few thousand men from France and Spain will 


1 See the Diary, vol. iii. p. 362. 

2 A curious account of this person’s life up to 1782, is given by Diderot, from 
papers furnished by a Spaniard. It is found in the Literary Correspondence 
of Baron de Grinm, vol. xi. p. 233. 
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unite all North America; they will instantly rise, renounce Great 
Britain, become independent, and enter into an eternal alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with France and Spain.” What would 
the duke have said? “Gentlemen, this is a deep, dangerous, 
and difficult subject. It interests the whole globe. I myself 
pretend not to fathom the depth of it. But you show me no 
authority. You have no powers; you represent nobody. You 
appear to us only in the light of rebels and traitors to your 
lawful sovereign. Return, then, home to your country with as 
little éclat and publicity as possible, and think yourselves very 
fortunate, if Ido not denounce you all at St. James’s as traitors 
and rebels to your king.” That this supposition is no exaggera- 
tion, would appear from the history of the reception of Franklin, 
Deane, and Lee, by the Comte de Vergennes, in 1776, and till 
the 6th February, 1778; an epoch of great importance in the 
history of mankind, of which my dearly-beloved citizens of the 
United States are as ignorant as they are of the Sanscrit Shasta, 
its origin and progress. Before Franklin, Deane, and Lee ap- 
peared in France, the royal governments in America were all 
annihilated, Congress was sovereign and supreme, de facto and 
de jure, and those ambassadors had authentic records to show for 
every step of the progress, from 1761 to 1778. What had Mi- 
randa and two obscure, unknown, unheard of Jesuits to show ? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing but their ipsi dixerunt. But, al- 
though they show no commission, no delegation, no deputation 
from any original power, any physical force, any animal 
strength, much less from any regular assemblies of people, any 
legitimate authority of any kind, what is the probability of 
their pretensions? ‘The people of South America are the most 
ignorant, the most bigoted, the most superstitious of all the 
Roman Catholics in Christendom. They believe salvation to 
be confined to themselves and the Spaniards in Europe. They 
can scarcely allow it to the Pope and his Italians, certainly not 
to the French; and as to England, English America, and all 
other Protestant nations, nothing could be expected or hoped for 
any of them, but a fearful looking for of eternal and unquench- 
able flames of fire and brimstone. No Catholics on earth were 
so abjectly devoted to their priests, as blindly superstitious as 
themselves, and these priests had the powers and apparatus of 
the Inquisition to seize every suspected person and suppress 
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every rising motion. Was it probable, was it possible, that 
such a plan as Miranda’s, of a free government, and a confede- 
ration of free governments, should be introduced and established 
among such a people, over that vast continent, or any part of 
it? It appeared to me more extravagant than the schemes of 
Condorcet and Brissot to establish a democracy in France, 
schemes which had always appeared to me as absurd as similar 
plans would be to establish democracies among the birds, beasts, 
and fishes. What should I think of Mr. King? My disposi- 
tion was very good to make a plausible apology for him. He 
might think it, and, indeed, it might be his duty to transmit 
this information to me. I could not, however, avoid remarking 
a little enthusiastic leaning in favor of the sublime project, and 
more symptoms of credulity than became a cautious and wary 
statesman. I did not, however, reflect with any severity upon 
Mr. King. Had Miranda’s powers been unexceptionable, his 
associates known, and Mr. Pitt made an official proposal of 
such a triple alliance, could I for one moment have deliberated 
on the question, whether I should accept it or not? Certainly 
not. Britain had not then displayed all her omnipotence in the 
Nile, at Copenhagen, or Trafalgar. France, Spain, Holland, 
Denmark, and Russia, had naval forces, some of them danger- 
ous and powerful. These would require all the naval and 
military forces of Britain to defend her own island and watch 
the hostile fleets of her enemies, which were all the maritime 
powers of Europe. But had Mr. Pitt, in complaisance to the 
great Miranda, sent ten ships of the line to South America, 
who would have had the advantage? Most certainly the 
South Americans would have been in favor of Spain and 
France. And as certainly the North Americans, too, even 
though Adams, Washington, Hamilton, and Pickering had 
been ever so strenuous and enthusiastic advocates and parti- 
sans and allies of the great Miranda. 

If I looked at home, I was to send four or six thousand in- 
fantry and two thousand cavalry to South America. And for 
what? To make of Miranda a king Theodore or a Pascal 
Paoli. Where could I get six thousand infantry and two thou- 
sand cavalry? We had them not; and in my opinion we could 
not obtain them. I had before had sufficient experience of the 
difficulty of recruiting regular soldiers in the United States. 

VOL. X. 13 J 
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Where should we find transports? What would be the in- 
terest of money? Had we not had rebellions enough against 
taxes? And were we not threatened with more and greater, 
and even with division, disunion, dismemberment, a dissolu- 
tion of the constitution, and a total anarchy? Miranda’s pro- 
ject is as visionary, though far less innocent, than that of his 
countryman Gonzalez, of an excursion to the moon in a car 
drawn by geese trained and disciplined for the purpose. Such 
were my reflections. In my next you shall know the insigni- 
ficant result of all these meditations, from, &c. 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 29 March, 1815. 


In my last, I promised you the result of all my deliberations 
on this great subject. It was this, “ What shall I do with these 
papers?” The answer was, “ Lock them up in my desk, and 
there let them be.” I did accordingly lock them up, and there 
they lay till I had forgotten them; and there they would have 
remained to this hour, if the Edinburgh reviewers first, and 
Bristed after them, had not implicated Mr. King and me in 
their ignorant and nonsensical speculations and censures. 

Pickering, without consulting me, had sent a letter to Knox, 
and another to Hamilton. [presumed both were from Miranda. 
I believed Knox to have too sound and sober a judgment to be 
seduced into any folly by Miranda. I never thought it worth 
while to ask him a question about the letter or the subject. 
Very probably Madam Knox can produce the original letter. 
What Miranda had written to Hamilton, I neither knew nor 
cared. Hamilton’s answer, however, has been intercepted 
somewhere among Miranda’s papers, and published to the 
world in some magazine or review that I have seen, but do not 
now possess. He says, “ We have an army of twelve thousand 
men” !— (by the way, more than half exaggeration) —“ He 
must refer to the government;” and concludes with, “ You know 


| The words are, “ We are raising an army of about twelve thousand men.” 
Hamilton’s Works, vol. vi. p. 348. 
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my sentiments.” ‘This, you see, was sagacious policy enough, 
and would have given me no alarm, if I had seen the letter in 
its time. But I knew nothing of it, and thought nothing about 
it. My imagination was amused with very different pictures. 
Seven thousand men and two thousand horses, crowded into 
transports in the Gulf stream, bound to South America, two 
thirds of them, within a fortnight after their landing, dead with 
the rot, the jail fever, the yellow fever, or the plague, and 
their fathers and mothers, wives and children, brothers and sis- 
ters, weeping and wailing their losses, and cursing John Adams 
as a traitor to his country, and a bribed slave to Great Britain, — 
a Deane, an Arnold, a devil! 

After all, Mr. Lloyd, I must go a step further, and with 
frankness and candor acknowledge a truth, a principle, an opi- 
nion, and a system, in which I have great doubts whether you 
will concur with me. For full forty years, three points have 
been settled in my mind after mature deliberation. 

1. That neutrality in the wars of Europe is our truest policy ; 
and to preserve this, alliances ought to be avoided as much and 
as dong as possible. 

But, if we should be driven to the necessity of an alliance, 

2. Then France is our natural ally; and, 

3. That Great Britain is the last power, to which we should, 
in any, the last extremity, resort for any alliance, political or 
military. 

These three propositions appear to me as clear, as obvious, 
and as demonstrable as any political principles whatever, and 
almost as any proposition in Euclid. 

-~Miranda’s plot, Mr. Pitt’s plot, and Mr. Hamilton’s plot (if, 
indeed, he had any hand in it), was in direct opposition to my 
system, and wholly subversive of it. On the one hand, I was 
determined not to submit to the insolence and injuries of the 
French government; on the other, to enter into no alliance with 
Great Britain, nor any kind of connection that might embarrass 
us in making peace with France, whenever her government 
should come to her senses and show a disposition to do us jus- 
tice. 

Very fortunately for me and for this nation, the French Di- 
rectory had a lucid interval, and gave me a fair opportunity to 
institute that mission to France, gue vous fl’trissez, that mission 
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to France which you describe as the “great shade in my Prest- 
dential escutcheon,’ and which I wish to inscribe on my grave- 
stone; and which, if we had escutcheons in this country, I 
would contrive to introduce into mine. I would rather have it 
there than seventeen quarters of marquises and dukes, princes, 
kings, or emperors. I would not exchange it for the name of 
Bowdoin or Baudoin, the most splendid name that I have read 
in history, far superior to Bourbons or Guelphs. Sic transit glo- 
ria. Far greater than Medicis or Napoleons; almost equal to 
those of Hercules and Mahomet. 

On April 10th, 1809, I commenced in the Boston Patriot a 
series of letters in vindication of my missions to France. ‘These 
letters were imprudently published in pamphlets. If ‘you have 
ever seen one of them, you must remember that ninety-five 
pages of it are devoted to a vindication of my missions to 
France. If you have never seen it, I pray you to look it up; 
and, if you cannot find it, I will send it to you. I had done 
with it forever, as I thought. I wished never to see it or hear 
of it again. Buta grandson of mine, not yet fourteen years of 
age, has picked them up and bound them ina volume. I have 
borrowed it of him, and if you cannot find it elsewhere, I will 
lend it to you, upon condition that you will return it to me, for 
I know of no other copy. After that publication, I did not 
expect to see a slur cast upon my missions to France by any 
man of intelligence and honor. 

Will you linger and loiter with me a little in this place? Did 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Miranda believe me to be a lover of revolu- 
tions, deeply smitten with their charms, ready and eager to 
seize upon any and every opportunity to involve myself and my 
country in any revolutionary enterprise? I had been plunged 
head and ears in the American revolution from 1761 to 1798 
(for it had been all revolution during the whole period). Did 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Miranda think that I had trod upon feathers, 
and slept upon beds of roses, during those thirty-seven years? 
I had been an eye-witness of two revolutions in Holland; one 
from aristocracy to a mongrel mixture of half aristocracy and 
half democracy, the other back again to aristocracy and the 
splendid restoration of the Stadtholder. Did Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Miranda think that I was so delighted with these electric shocks, 
these eruptions of volcanoes, these tremblemens de terre, as to 
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be ambitious of the character of a chemist, who could produce 
artificial ones in South America? IJ had been an ear-witness of 
some of the first whispers of a revolution in France in 1783, 
1784, and 1785, and had given all possible attention to its rise 
and progress, and I can truly say, that it had given me as much 
anxiety as our American revolution had ever done. Could Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Miranda believe me so fascinated, charmed, en- 
chanted, with what had happened in France, as to be desirous 
of engaging myself and my country in most hazardous and 
expensive and bloody experiments to excite similar horrors in 
South America? 

The last twenty-five years of the last century, and the first 
fifteen years of this, may be called the age of revolutions 
and constitutions. We began the dance, and have produced 
eighteen or twenty models of constitutions, the excellences and 
defects of which you probably know better than Ido. They 
are, no doubt, the best for us that we could contrive and agree 
to adopt. 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 30 March, 1815. 


I need not say any thing about our constitutions, or the diffi- 
culties that have been experienced to reconcile the people to 
them, or the dangerous diversities of opinion, in the construc- 
tion of them, or the dissatisfaction with them, the uneasiness 
under them, or the perpetual projects to alter and amend them. 

Since we began the career of constitutions, the wisest, most 
learned, and scientific heads in France, Holland, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, Spain, and Sicily, have been busily employed in devis- 
ing constitutions for their several nations. And _ brilliant com- 
positions they have produced, adorned with noble sentiments 
in morals, wise maxims in politics, if not sound doctrines in 
religion and salutary precepts in private life. But has there 
been one that has satisfied the people? One that has been ob- 
served and obeyed, even for one year or one month? The truth 


is, there is not one people of Europe that knows or cares any. 
13m 
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thing about constitutions. There is not one nation in Europe 
that understands or is capable of understanding any constitu- 
tion whatever. Panem et aquam, et vinum et circenses are all 
that they understand or hope or wish for. If there is a color- 
able exception, it is England. On this subject, I scarcely dare 
to write, speak or think. Once loose the spirit of democratical 
revolution, and the three kingdoms will rival France in anarchy, 
as triumphantly as they have in policy, commerce, naval and 
military power. These, Sir, were the results of ten years’ care- 
ful, attentive, anxious, and (if without vanity I may use the 
word) philosophical observation in France, Spain, Holland, 
Austrian Netherlands, and England. What could I think of 
revolutions and constitutions in South America? A people 
more ignorant, more bigoted, more superstitious, more implicitly 
credulous in the sanctity of royalty, more blindly devoted to 
their priests, in more awful terror of the Inquisition, than any 
people in Europe, even in Spain, Portugal, or the Austrian 
Netherlands, and infinitely more than in Rome itself, the imme- 
diate residence of the head of the holy church. 

I did not say, as my oid friend Lord St. Vincent did, though 
I thought as much. You cannot understand this without an 
anecdote of General Moreau, who related, that Fulton carried 
from Mr. Pitt to Lord St. Vincent a recommendation to his 
lordship to try the experiment of Fulton’s projects, to blow up 
ships by machinery under water. The only answer that the 
old lord-admiral gave to Fulton, was, “ Pitt is a damned fool, 
and I will have nothing to do with your project.” The story, 
which I had from our Commodore Rogers, who, I understood, 
heard it from Moreau’s own mouth, was embellished with many 
beautiful circumstances, infinitely more worthy to be transmit- 
ted to posterity than the letters of that mixture of Napoleon, 
Petrarch, and Werter, Lord Nelson. 

But I have not yet stated all my reflections upon this subject. 
Had Mr. Pitt thought of the consequences of opening a navi- 
gable canal across the isthmus to the South Sea? "Who was to 
have the jurisdiction and dominion of that canal? What would 
be the effect of an independent, free government in South Ame- 
rica? Could common sense in South America not think of a 
navy? No country has greater advantages for commerce and 
naval power. What would soon happen in Hindostan and in 
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China, if a communication of commerce, navigation, and naval 
power was opened between South America and the East In- 
dies? What is to become of the East India Company and the 
British possessions? Where is this ignorant, thoughtless boy 
leading his king and country? I am apprehensive you will 
think me as mad now as I then thought Pitt and Miranda. 
But my reading and observations on men and nations were 
then fresher in my head than they are now; and I assure you, 
I am not conscious of having insinuated a thought to you in 
this correspondence, that did not pass through my mind upon 
reading and considering those despatches from Mr. King and 
Miranda. 

Should I have any thing to do in the business? No! If 
both houses of Congress, and Washington and Hamilton, should 
all agree in an address to me, advising and requesting me to 
engage in such a Quixotic attack of a windmill, I never would 
put my hand to it. I would resign my office, retire to Braintree, 
follow my plough, and leave the nation to follow its own wis- 
dom or folly. 

_ It was impossible not to perceive a profound and artful plot 
hatching in England, France, Spain, South and North Ame- 
rica, to draw me into a decided instead of a quasi war with 
France, Spain, Holland, and all the enemies of England, and a 
perpetual alliance, offensive and defensive, with Great Britain ; 
or in other words, to entangle us forever in all the wars of Eu- 
rope. This plot 1 was determined to resist and defeat, if I 
could; and accordingly I embraced the first overtures from 
France to make, peace with her upon terms honorable and ad- 
vantageous to the. United States. . This was completely effected. 
In my letters in the Boston Patriot before referred to, from April 
10th, 1809, to June 10th, 1809, you will see the history of the 
rise and progress of the negotiations with France, which led to 
that happy conclusion.’ On the subject of that, happy conclu- 
sion, Ihave a few words hereafter to say. Meantime, what 
shall I do. with these letters and the subject of them? JI have 
no inclination to publish them. They will remain in my letter- 
book, to enable my children to apologize for my memory. You 
are at liberty to quote them hardily whenever and wherever 


' Vol. ix. pp. 241 - 310, of the present work. 
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you please. You may show them, or print them, if you will. 
And I will give an account of all the reason that is in me 
to any gentleman, who in his proper name shall ask me any 
questions about them. If they were all printed in a pamphlet, 
I should admire to read an Edinburgh or Quarterly review of 
it. If I could see Mr. Bristed, I would ask him to print them 
as an appendix to the second edition of his Hints. Shail I 
send the documents to our Historical Society? to our Antiqua- 
rian Society ? or to the Historical Society of New York, where, 
I believe, they would be more welcome? or shall I still keep 
them locked in my desk? 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 31 March, 1815. 

Before I proceed to St. Domingo, I have a few words more 
to say. And, after all, | expect to forget and omit more than 
half that I ought to say. In my last, I hinted at the happy 
conclusion of the peace with France in 1801, and its fortunate 
effects and consequences. Here, Sir, I must ask indulgence. I 
cannot repent of my “strong character.” Whether I have one 
or not, I know not. I am not conscious of any character 
stronger than common. If I have such a nature, it was given 
me. I shall neither be rewarded nor punished for it. For all 
my foibles, strong or weak, I hold myself responsible to God 
and man. I hope to be forgiven for what I humbly acknow- 
ledge I cannot justify, and not be too severely censured for 
what, in my circumstances, “hwmana parum cavet natura.’ 1 
did not humble France, nor have the combined efforts of em- 
perors and kings humbled her, and, I hope, she never will be 
humbled below Austria, Russia, or England. But I humbled 
the French Directory as much as all Europe has humbled Bo- 
naparte. | purchased navy yards, which would now sell for 
double their cost with compound interest. I built frigates, 
manned a navy, and selected officers with great anxiety and 
care, who perfectly protected our commerce, and gained virgin 
victories against the French, and who afterwards acquired such 
laurels in the Mediterranean, and who have lately emblazoned 
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themselves and their country with a naval glory, which I trem- 
ble to think of. God forbid that American naval power should 
ever be such a scourge to the human race as that of Great 
Britain has been! Iwas engaged in the most earnest, sedulous, 
and, I must own, expensive exertions to preserve peace with 
the Indians, and prepare them for agriculture and civilization, 
through the whole of my administration. I had the inexpres- 
sible satisfaction of complete success. Not a hatchet was lifted 
in my time; and the single battle of Tippecanoe has since cost 
the United States a hundred times more money than it cost me 
to maintain universal and perpetual peace. I finished the de- 
marcation of limits, and settled all controversies with Spain. I 
made the composition with England, for all the old Virginia 
debts, and all the other American debts, the most snarling, an- 
ery, thorny, scabreux negotiation that ever mortal ambassador, 
king, prince, emperor, or president was ever plagued with. I 
say I made it, and so I did, though the treaty was not ratified 
till Jefferson came in. My labors were indefatigable to com- 
pose all difficulties and settle all controversies with all nations, 
civilized and savage. And I had complete and perfect success, 
and left my country at peace with all the world, upon terms 
consistent with the honor and interest of the United States, 
and with all our relations with other nations, and all our obli- 
gations by the law of nations or by treaties. This is so true, 
that no nation or individual ever uttered a complaint of injury, 
insult, or offence. I had suppressed an insurrection in Penn- 
sylvania, and effectually humbled and punished the insurgents ; 
not by assembling an army of militia from three or four States, 
and marching in all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of war, 
at an expense of millions, but silently, without noise, and ata 
trifling expense. I pardoned Fries; and what would a triumph- 
ant, victorious, and intoxicated party, not to say faction, under 
the “command-in-chief” of John Randolph, have done with 
honest Judge Chase and Judge Peters, if I had hanged him? 
But I am not about to laugh off this question. What good, 
what example would have been exhibited to the nation by the 
execution of three or four obscure, miserable Germans, as igno- 
rant of our language as they were of our laws, and the nature 
and definition of treason? Pitiful puppets danced upon the 
wires of jugglers behind the scene or under ground. But Iam 
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not going to make an apology here. Had the mountebanks 
been in the place of the puppets, mercy would have had a 
harder struggle to obtain absolution for them. 

The verdict of a jury, and the judgment of the court, would, to 
be sure, have justified me in the opinion of the nation, and in 
the judgment of the world, if I had signed the warrant for their 
execution; but neither, nor both, could have satisfied my con- 
science, nor tranquillized my feelings. If I had entertained 
only a doubt of their guilt, notwithstanding verdicts and judg- 
ments, it was my duty to pardon them. But my determination 
did not rest upon so wavering a foundation as a doubt. 

My judgment was clear, that their crime did not amount to 
treason. ‘They had been guilty of a high-handed riot and res- 
cue, attended with circumstances hot, rash, violent, and dan- 
gerous, but all these did not amount to treason. And I thought 
the officers of the law had been injudicious in indicting them for 
any crime higher than riot, aggravated by rescue. Here I rest 
my cause on this head, and proceed to another. 

As Iam not now writing a history of my administration, I 
will sum up all I have to say in a few words. I left my coun- 
try in peace and harmony with all the world, and after all my 
“extravagant expenses” and “wanton waste of public money,” 
I left navy yards, fortifications, frigates, timber, naval stores, 
manufactories of cannon and arms, and a treasury full of five 
millions of dollars. This was all done step by step, against 
perpetual oppositions, clamors and reproaches, such as no other 
President ever had to encounter, and with a more feeble, divided, 
and incapable support than has ever fallen to the lot of any admi- 
nistration before or since. For this I was turned out of office, 
degraded and disgraced by my country; and I was glad of it. 
I felt no disgrace, because I felt no remorse. It has given me 
fourteen of the happiest years of my life; and I am certain | 
could not have lasted one year more in that station, shackled 
in the chains of that arbitrary faction. 


Virtus, repulse: nescia sordide, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus ; 
Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aure. 


As I had been intimately connected with Mr. Jefferson in 
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friendship and affection for five-and-twenty years, I well knew 
his crude and visionary notions of government as well as his 
learning, taste, and talent in other arts and sciences. I expected 
his reign would be very nearly what it has been. I regretted it, 
but could not help it. At the same time, I thought it would 
be better than following the fools who were intriguing to plunge 
us into an alliance with England, an endless war with all the 
rest of the world, and wild expeditions to South America and 
St. Domingo; and, what was worse than all the rest, a civil 
war, which I knew would be the consequence of the measures 
the heads of that party wished to pursue. 


TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 5 April, 1815. 

The halcyon days of New England prosperity were the first 
six years of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. Was this felicity 
owing to the wisdom, the virtue, or the energy of Mr. Jefferson ? 
Or was it the natural, necessary, and unavoidable effect of the 
universal peace and tranquillity abroad and at home, and with 
universal nature, civilized and savage, entailed upon him by 
his predecessor, in spite of friends and enemies ? 

Had Mr. Hamilton and his host, for he was “ commander-in- 
chief,’ been good citizens, submitted to the legitimate consti- 
tuted authorities, relaxed their rigid, bigoted monopolies and 
exclusions, suffered the executive to be independent and mode- 
rate the fury of parties, the federal administration might and 
would have been triumphant, might have had a navy, might 
have maintained their neutrality. But, alas! Hamilton would 
not endure it. ‘“ Othello’s occupation was gone,” and jealousy 
and Moorish revenge again stabbed and murdered Desdemona. 
And Deacon Phillips has called a noble block of buildings 
“ Hamilton place,” in lasting honor of Othello! Such is the 
honor, the dignity, the virtue, the piety, the religion, the moral- 
ity, the patriotism, the philanthropy, of the head-quarters of 
principles, sometimes good and sometimes bad! 

Such was the fall of the house that Jack built. Such the 
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overthrow of the lofty palace, the sublime and beautiful build- 
ing that he then thought, and still thinks, he had erected and 
finished, though he all along knew he was building on the 
sand; he could only lament, as he did, that he could not find a 
rock. He was sometimes vain and foolish enough to please 
himself with visions of studies and labors to promote the felicity 
of the nation, by encouraging agriculture, commerce, certain 
manufactures, national defence, safety and security by fortifica- 
tions and wooden walls, by arts and sciences, by systems of 
education, and by canals and roads; but he soon saw that such 
delights were forbidden to him, and he submitted to the decree. 
He thought he had answered the end of his creation, as far as 
he could see any use of his existence upon earth, and was con- 
tent it should come to an end, physically or politically, if it was 
the pleasure of the Supreme Ruler. ’ 

But I cannot relieve you yet. You must read a litile more 
curious history. ‘There is extant a volume in print, Boston, 
1810, published by Edward Oliver, 70 State street, “ The history 
of Don Francisco de Miranda’s Attempt to effect a Revolution 
in South America,” with a very apt motto from Shakspeare, 
“Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot unlikely wonders.” 
If ever more unlikely wonders were plotted in this world than 
those plotted by Pitt, Miranda, and King, I have never read 
them in history or romance. ‘There is not an Arabian tale 
more extravagant. ‘This volume deserves your perusal, and so 
do the writings of Nimrod Hughes and Christopher Macpher- 
son, quite as much as those of Paine, Callender, and Hamilton, 
for without them you never can know the character of your 
country and its government. I shall leave this volume to your 
perusal, and proceed to something which has harrowed up my 
soul and all its feelings. I neither know, nor suspect, nor have 
ever heard of a conjecture, who the author of this history is. I 
know not whether I had heard a rumor, retired as I was, of the 
arrival of Miranda in America, when I received a letter from 
Dr. Rush, informing me that General Miranda had been in 
Philadelphia, had visited him, dined with him, and given him 
an account of the politics of all the courts of Europe, as fami- 
liarly as if he had been in the inside of all the kings and princes. 
Miranda was then upon his return from Washington, where he 
had conversed with Jefferson and Madison, and Rush assured 
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me that Miranda had assured him that we should have no war 
with Spain. I thought little more of the matter. I considered 
Miranda as a vagrant, a vagabond, a Quixotic adventurer, and 
cared no more about him than about Abraham Brown or Par- 
son Austin. 

How can I proceed in the narration? The next news I heard 
was that Miranda had sailed a fortnight or three weeks before, 
with a military and naval armament to set South America free ; 
and that my grandson, W. 8. Smith, had been taken from col- 
lege, when senior sophister, on the point of taking his degree, 
and sent with Miranda to liberate South America. What do 
you think were my sensations and reflections? I shudder to 
this moment at the recollection of them. I saw the ruin of my 
only daughter, and her good-hearted, enthusiastic husband, and 
had no other hope or wish or prayer than that the ship, with my 
grandson in it, might be sunk in a storm in the Gulf stream, 
where I had myself been for three days in momentary danger 
and expectation of perishing in 1778, eight-and-twenty years 
before ! 

I had never the most distant intimation or suspicion of this 

-expedition, till I heard it had been at sea for weeks. I can truly 
say, that information that the ship had gone to the bottom 
would at the same moment have been an alleviation of my 
grief. I gave up my grandson as lost forever. But what could 
I think of his father? Was he more mad than Pitt or King? 

In course of time, news came that my grandson was in prison 
at Caraccas, with many of his companions, waiting for trial 
and execution. Yrujo, who had known me in Europe and 
America, came forward with an offer to interpose for a pardon 
for my grandson. I took no notice of it. No! My blood 
should flow upon a Spanish scaffold, before I would meanly 
ask or accept a distinction in favor of my grandson. No! He 
should share the fate of his colleagues, comrades, and fellow- 
prisoners. Colonel Smith answered Yrujo in a style that 
atoned in some measure for his previous imprudence, in a lan- 
guage consistent with his professed principle, however erro- 
neous, in the whole enterprise ; in short, in the tone of the elder 
Brutus, when he sacrificed his sons for conspiring with Tarquin. 

When Mr. Bristed, in his “ Broad Hints,” announced John 
Adams as the defeater of Mr. Pitt’s and Mr. King’s projects for 
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separating South America from Spain, I printed in the Patriot 
a short apology for my conduct, and some of the documents I 
have sent you. In consequence of that publication, I soon 
received the letter and paper, which I will now inclose to you 
with the request that you will return them to me. The letter 
is dated “ Baltimore, June 7th, 1810,” and signed “ B. Irvine, 
Edit. Whig.” The object of the letter was, as it professed to 
be, “to obtain farther information on the subject of Miranda’s 
project, and the designs of the British ministry, or rather the 
reason why the valuable information communicated by me to 
the public relative to that project was so long withheld, to the 
injury of Mr. Jefferson’s character, and to the danger of the 
commonwealth.” Inclosed with this letter was the newspaper 
called the Whig, of June 7th, 1810, in the second column of 
the second page of which you will find a paragraph, headed 
“An explanation wanted,” in which I am called to an account, 
somewhat rudely and impertinently, and by implication, at least, 
charged or suspected of aiming to waft my son into place, and 
restore myself to favor. 

I have never answered this letter, nor acknowledged its re- 
ceipt, nor taken any notice of it or its Whig. Who was this 
Mr. Irvine? Who his honest inquirers? What authority had 
they to catechize me? Did they think that I had courted the 
mission of my son to Russia? I had infinitely rather he had 
remained at home in his private station. I could have told 
them, that a general suspicion ran through the continent, which 
indeed prevails to this day, that he was sent away as a danger- 
ous rival, too near the throne. What favor had I to restore 
myself to? What have I to restore myself to? What favor 
have I ever asked of government or people? Never once since 
I came out of my mother’s womb. Miranda’s expedition from 
New York was infinitely better known to Jefferson and Madi- 
son than to me. I never had the least intimation or suspicion 
of it, till he had been three weeks at sea. 

I will also inclose an estimate in Spanish, sent me by Mi- 
randa, of the Spanish dominions in South America, with a 
translation in English, made by a Spanish gentleman, a go- 
vernor of Chili, who said the estimate was very low. All 
those regions, however, were to become republican under our 
confederation! 
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TO RICHARD RUSH. 


Quincy, 5 April, 1815. 

Your two letters of the 27th ultimo have been received, with 
the inclosures, for all which I thank you. 

You ask “some reflections of my own.” My dear Sir, it 
would require a folio volume to give you the histories, disserta- 
tions, and discussions which you require. How can I, sans 
eyes, sans hands, sans memory, sans clerks, sans secretaries, sans 
aids-de-camp, sans amanuensis, undertake to write folios? 

Let me ask you, Mr. Rush, is the sovereignty of this nation a 
gift? a grant? a concession? a conveyance? or a release and 
acquittance from Great Britain? Pause here and think. No! 
The people, in 1774, by the right which nature and nature’s 
God had given them, confiding in original right, and original 
power, in 1774 assumed powers of sovereignty. In 1775, they 
assumed-greater power. In July 4th, 1776, they assumed ab- 
solute unlimited sovereignty in relation to other nations, in all 
cases whatsoever; no longer acknowledging any authority over 
them but that of God Almighty, and the laws of nature and of 
nations. The war from 4th of July, 1776, to 30th of November, 
1782, six years and some months, was only an appeal to Heaven 
in defence of our sovereignty. Heaven decided in our favor; 
and Britain was forced not to give, grant, concede, or release 
our independence, but to acknowledge it, in terms as clear as 
our language afforded, and under seal and under oath. 

Now, Sir, they say that the late war has annihilated our 
treaty of 1782, and its definitive in 1783. Let me ask, has it 
annihilated our independence and our sovereignty? It has 
annihilated our sovereignty as effectually as it has any one par- 
ticle of our rights and liberties in the fisheries. We asked not 
our independence as a grant, a gift, a concession from Great 
Britain. We demanded, insisted upon it as our right, derived 
from God, nature, and our own swords. ‘The article in the 
treaty ought to have been, “ The United States have been for 
seven years, now are, and of right ought to be free, sovereign, 
and independent States.” But it was not thought necessary to 
hurt the delicacy of royal or popular feelings by language so 
emphatical, though so literally true. 
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Now, Sir, does not the article relative to the fisheries stand 
upon the same foundation with that of our independence? We 
claim and demand the fisheries in their utmost extent, from 
God and nature and our own swords, as we did our independ- 
ence. And we will have them, God willing. 

Neither nature nor art has partitioned the sea into empires, 
kingdoms, republics, or states. There are no dukedoms, earl- 
doms, baronies, or knight’s fees, no freeholds, pleasure grounds, 
ornamented or unornamented farms, gardens, parks, groves, or 
forests there, appropriated to nations or individuals, as there 
are upon land. Let Mahomet, and the Pope, and Great Britain 
say what they will, mankind will act the part of slaves and 
cowards, if they suffer any nation to usurp dominion over the 
ocean or any portion of it. Neither the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic, the four seas, or the North Sea, are the peculiwm of any 
nation. The ocean and its treasures are the common property 
of all men, and we have a natural right to navigate the ocean 
and to fish in it, whenever and wherever we please. Upon this 
broad and deep and strong foundation do I build, and with this 
cogent and irresistible argument do I fortify our rights and 
liberties in the fisheries on the coasts as well as on the banks, 
. namely, the gift and grant of God Almighty in his creation of 
man, and his land and water; and, with resignation only to the 
eternal counsels of his Providence, they never will and never 
shall be surrendered to any human authority or any thing but 
divine power. 

You will accuse me of the bathos, if I descend from this height . 
to any inferior ground; but the same rights from the same 
source may be deduced and illustrated through another channel. 

2. We have a right — (I know not very well how to express 
it) — but we have the rights of British subjects. Not that we are 
now British subjects; not that we were British subjects at the 
treaty of 1783, but as having been British subjects, and entitled 
to all the rights, liberties, privileges, and immunities of British 
subjects, which we had possessed before the revolution, which 
we never had surrendered, forfeited, or relinquished, and which 
we never would relinquish any farther than in that treaty is 
expressed. Our right was clear and indubitable to fish in all 
places in the sea where British subjects had fished or ever had 
a right to fish. 

3. We have a stronger and clearer right to all these fisheries 
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in their largest extent than any Britons or Europeans ever had 
or could have, for they were all indebted to us and our ances- 
tors for all these fisheries. We discovered them; we explored 
them; we settled the country, at our own expense, industry, 
and labor, without assistance from Britain or from Europe. 
We possessed, occupied, exercised, and practised them from 
the beginning. We have done more towards exploring the 
best fishing grounds and ‘stations, and all the harbors, bays, 
inlets, creeks, coasts, and shores, where fish were to be found, 
and had discovered by experiments the best means and methods 
of preserving, curing, drying, and perfecting the commodity, 
and done more towards perfecting the commerce in it, than 
all the Britons, and all the rest of Europe. 

4, We conquered Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, dispossessed 
the French, both hostile and neutral, and did more, in propor- 
tion, towards the conquest of Canada, than any other portion 
of the British empire; and would and could and should have 
done the whole, at an easier expense to ourselves, both of men 
and money, if the British government would have permitted 
that union of colonies, which we projected, planned, earnestly 
desired, and humbly petitioned. In short, we had done more, in 
proportion, towards protecting and defending all these fisheries 
against the French, than any other part of the British empire. 
For all these reasons, if there is a people under heaven who could 
advance a claim or a color of a pretension to any exclusive 
privileges in the fisheries, or any rights in one part of the old 
British empire more than another, that people are the inhabitants 
of the United States of America, especially of New England. 
But we set up no claims but those asserted and acknowledged 
in the treaty of 1783. These we do assert, and these we will 
have and maintain. 

As you ask my opinion, it is that stipulations in acknow- 
ledgment of antecedent rights, in affirmance of maxims of 
equity and principles of natural and public law, if they are 
suspended during war, are revived in full force on the restora- 
tion of peace. Former treaties, not formally repeated in a new 
treaty, are presumed to be received and acknowledged. The 
fisheries are therefore ours, and the navigation of the Mississippi 
theirs, that is the British, as much as ever. I will answer any 


question you may ask. 
TAS K 
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TO JAMES LLOYD. 


Quincy, 24 April, 1815. 

I have not yet treated your letters to me, which I esteem 
above all price, with the respect they deserve, nor indeed with 
common civility. I cannot but hope, that in the great order of 
things, which we for the moment are so apt to think confusion, 
some good may accrue to our country from this correspondence. 

In your favor of February 6th, 1815, you have given a pro- 
verb, a maxim of more value to the statesmen of this nation 
than diamonds. “The progress of the horseman can only be 
proportioned to the speed of his horse”’ Had Hamilton, the 
“ commander-in-chief” of both houses of Congress, of all the 
five heads of departments of General Washington, and conse- 
quently of the President of the United States, been aware of 
your principle, and acted upon it, the revolution of 1801 would 
not have happened. There is no rodomontade, no exaggera- 
tion, Mr. Lloyd, in this language. In essence, it is strictly true. 

Your allusion to the trial of Captain Preston and his soldiers, 
touches me more nearly than you can imagine. To this hour 
my conduct in it is remembered, and is alleged against me 
to prove that I am an enemy to my country, and always have 
been. It was one of those cases, of which I could give you the 
history of many, in which my head or my heart, and perhaps a 
conspiracy of both, compelled me to differ in opinion from all 
my friends, to set at defiance all their advice, their remon- 
strances, their raillery, their ridicule, their censures, and their 
sarcasms, without acquiring one symptom of pity from my 
enemies. 

I could give you several other anecdotes, curious enough, 
perhaps memorable, of the same kind, which, if you wish to 
read them, shall be at your service. At present, I will confine 
myself to one. 

After the battles or skirmishes of Concord and Lexington on 
the 19th of April, 1775, the militia of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, marched to Cambridge, 
Roxbury, Medford, Charlestown, &c., to drive the British army 
into the sea; and if their first ardor had not been restrained by 


considerations of the Union of the Colonies, they would have 
done it. 
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When, in the beginning of May, Congress met, no man 
knew whether the skirmish at Concord, the battle of Lexington, 
or the assembly of an army of militia at Cambridge and the 
other neighborhood of Boston, in hostile array against his 
Majesty’s regular, disciplined, and veteran troops and fleets, 
would be approved or condemned by that continental assembly. 
Those who had been members the year before, that is, in 1774, 
and now met the same gentlemen again, I assure you had great 
reasons for doubts and apprehensions, fears and jealousies. 

The army at Cambridge had poor arms, no cannon but the 
Hancock and Adams, no tents, no barracks, no provisions but 
from day to day, no clothing for change, no magazines, very 
little powder, and but few balls. Congress could not be brought 
to look the crisis in the face. It was easy to see that the mem- 
bers dared not, either on the one hand, to command or advise 
the assemblage about Boston to disperse and go home, or on 
the other, to approve and adopt it as a continental army. A 
majority of them lived in hourly expectation of news, that the 
British troops had marched out of the town of Boston, and 
scattered the militia of New England, at Cambridge, to the 
four winds. For the opinion, that four or five thousand regulars 
could march where they pleased in America, was:not peculiar to 
parliament or ministry. As many believed it: in this country, 
in proportion, as in England. But when days and weeks 
passed away, and instead of any such intelligence, all accounts 
agreed that the Britons were completely imprisoned in the 
town, they began to think what must be done, and the people 
began to be clamorous that something should be done. Should 
they give up the contest? No. The people, at least the Whigs, 
out of doors, and in their own colonies, would stone them. 
Should they adopt the army at Cambridge, or raise a new one 
of their own? This last project would require a long time, 
and it was very uncertain whether it would ever be practicable. 
If they adopted the army now on foot, who should command 
it? A New England army under a New England General, 
they were pleased to say, would be dangerous to the other 
colonies, for no man then dared to utter the word State or 
nation. Who, then, should be General? On this question, the 
members were greatly divided. A number were for Mr. Han- 
cock, then President of Congress, and extremely popular 
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throughout the United Colonies, and called “ King Hancock ” 
all over Europe. A greater number (can you believe it?) were 
for General Charles Lee, then in Philadelphia, extremely assi- 
duous in his visits to all the members of Congress at their lodg- 
ings, and universally represented in America as a classical and 
universal scholar, as a scientific soldier, and as one of the 
greatest generals in the world, who had seen service with Bur- 
goyne in Portugal and in Poland, &c., and who was covered 
over with wounds he had received in battles. In short, this 
General Lee was a kind of precursor of Miranda. He excited 
much such an enthusiasm, and made as many proselytes and 
partisans. A number were for Washington. But the greatest 
number were for Ward. 

In the midst of this chaos, the Massachusetts delegates daily 
received letters from their friends and constituents at home, 
entreating them to urge Congress to a decision, for the army 
wanted many things, and every thing was uncertain. The 
anxiety of New England, and her members in Congress, may 
be well imagined, may be easily conceived. In this state of 
things, John Adams, who had previously taken unwearied pains 
with his own colleagues, and with other members, in private, 
to form some plan and agree upon something to be done, with- 
out success, met Samuel Adams in the State House yard in 
Philadelphia, from various walks and avocations. ‘“ What 
shall we do to get Congress to adopt our army?” said 
Samuel Adams to John Adams. “TJ will tell you what I am 
determined to do,” said John to Samuel. “T have taken pains 
enough to bring you to agree upon something, but you will 
not agree upon any thing, and now I am determined to take 
my own way, let come what will come.” “ Well,” said Sa- 
muel, “what is your scheme?” Said John to Samuel, “I 
will go to Congress this morning, and move, that a day be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the adoption of the army 
before Boston, the appointment of a General, and officers; and 
1 will nominate Washington for commander-in-chief.” ! 


From this narration it appears, that Washington was tle 
creature of a principle, and that principle was the Union of the 


1'The account which follows is a mere amplification of that given in the 
Autobiography, vol. ii. pp. 416 — 418, and omitted on that account. 
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Colonies. He knew it, and it is not wonderful that he preached 
union. But is it not wonderful that one party should now 
found their arguments in favor of union, principally on the 
authority of Washington, and that the other party, in his name, 
and under pretence of his authority, should intrigue and cabal 


’ the destruction of the Union? Good God! Is there a man or 


woman in the United States, of common sense and information, 
who wants the authority of Washington to prove the necessity 
of Union? Is there one who can abuse the name of Washing- 
ton, to influence a separation or division? From this narration 
it also appears, that the boast of your correspondent, Mr. Ran 
dolph, is vain and unfounded. We owe no thanks to Virginia 
for Washington. Virginia is indebted to Massachusetts for 
Washington, not Massachusetts to Virginia. Massachusetts 
made him a general against the inclination of Virginia. Vir- 
ginia never made him more than a colonel. 


Would Mr. Randolph now say, that John Adams was * ill- 
omened” in his exertions to get Washington appointed a gene- 
ral, not only against the judgment and inclinations of his own 
colleagues, but of the most respectable and able of the dele- 
gates from Virginia herself? 

Is there, Mr. Lloyd, in the history of nations an example of 
submission to a mere point of policy, to be compared to the 
compliance of New England, their general, their army and all 
its officers, with an arrangement, which placed a total stranger 
over the heads and bodies of them all? Ata moment, too, 
when they were flushed with victory at Bunker’s Hill? For 
a victory indeed it was, the most important event, and to this 
day, the most glorious action in the history of North America. 
It gave unshaken confidence to the people, from New Hamp- 
shire to Georgia, in their own valor, which nine tenths of them 
to that hour had doubted. It was not owing to any want of 
sensibility, | assure you, Sir, that no public remonstrance was 
nade, and no public murmurs heard. Poor John Adams, upon 
his return to the army and his constituents, had enough to do 
to apologize for the part he had taken in the change. “ Was 
there ever known, in the history of the world, an instance of 
changing the commander-in-chief of an army in the sight of an 
enemy, and in hourly expectation of another battle more bloody 
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and desperate than the first? Was it not unexampled to su- 
persede a general, a commander-in-chief, universally esteemed, 
beloved and confided in by his army and their country, by ap- 
pointing another, an entire stranger, whom they had never seen, 
whose name they had scarcely heard? Was there another 
army or country that would submit to it? Was it not asto- 
nishing that a high-spirited, independent militia had not shoul- 
dered their firelocks and marched home? or at least refused to 
receive the new commander? Was it not to have been ex- 
pected, that the officers would have resigned their commissions, 
when such a flight of officers of high rank, all strangers, was 
sent and placed over them? How could you, in such critical 
circumstances, assist in putting the cause of your country at 
such imminent hazard?” 

These questions, Mr. Lloyd, and many other questions of 
similar import, were put to me wherever I went, by my best 
friends, and I had no other way to soften their hard thoughts, 
but ‘By appeals to their patriotism, by urging the policy and 
necessity of sacrificing all our feelings to the union of the colo- 
nies, and by panegyrics upon Washington, Lee, Gates, Mifflin, 
Reed, &c. In a few words, I was subjected to almost as bitter 
exprobrations for creating Washington commander-in-chief, as I 
had been, five years before, for saving Preston and his soldiers 
from an unrighteous judgment and execution. Are not these 
facts as new to you as any political tale that could be brought 
you from Arabia, or by a special messenger from Sirius, the 
dog-star ? 

Should I take the oath of Thuanus, the great martyr to the 
faint ideas of his age, of religious liberty, “ Pro veritate historia- 
rum mearum Deum ipsum obtestor,’ would you believe me? 
It is sufficient for me to say that the facts are true, and I attest 
them with my hand. 


TO THOMAS MCKEAN. 


Quincy, 6 July, 1815. 
Your friendly letter of the 1st of this memorable month, bear- 
ing in the handwriting, the sentiments, and the arrangement, 
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every mark of undecayed vigor of mind and body, while it 
delights me in every other point of view, mortifies me by a 
comparison with my own quivering infirmities, which make it 
painful and difficult for me to write. 

The history of mankind, as far as we can trace it, is full of 
wonders, and the greatest wonder of all is, the total destruction 
of all the monuments and memorials by which we could have 
formed a correct and impartial judgment of characters and 
events. The present question before the human race, that 
great democratical tribunal, is whether the jus divinum is in 
men or in magistrates; in human nature or in instituted 
offices; in human understanding or in holy oil; in good 
sense and sound morality, or in crowns, sceptres, crosses, and 
Episcopal and Presbyterian ordination. When and where 
shall we date the commencement of these struggles? I fear it 
must be from the death of Abel. But, to leap over all former 
ages and nations, shall we begin with Constantine and the 
council of Nice? With Clovis? With the Crusades? With 
the wars of the Hussites? With Luther? With Charles V., 
Louis XIV.? Shall we recollect the Waldenses, the powder 
plot, the Irish massacre, St. Bartholomew’s day, Robespierre, 
or Equality, the Duke of Orleans, or his predecessor, the Regent 
of France, and his Mississippi bubble? Shall we come down 
to Napoleon and the grand council at Vienna? ‘These are all 


“ Bubbles on the sea of matter borne.” 


The question is still before the democratical tribunal of the 
human race. Is the Court as yet sufficiently enlightened to 
give a verdict and judgment, and according to law? Will the 
verdict be in favor of Zinzendorf, or Swedenborg, or Whitefield, 
or Wesley, or Hopkins, or Priestley, or Voltaire? Philosophy 
and religion will still ‘mix with politics, and both, like matter, 
are infinitely indivisible. As the mariners say, “I can yet see 
no blue sky.” Your parallel between John and J. Q. is amus- 
ing enough. Whether it will continue a step or two farther, is 
a question before the democratical tribunal, and there I leave it. 
But I have a presentiment, that if it should be protracted for a 
leap or two, it will end in a perfect resemblance of disgrace, 
contempt, or neglect. 

Mr. Madison’s administration has proved great points long 
disputed in Europe and America. 
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1. He has proved, that an administration under our present 
Constitution can declare war. 

2. That it can make peace. 

3. That money or no money, government or no government, 
Great Britain can never conquer this country or any consider- 
able part of it. 

4, That our officers and men by land are equal to any from 
Spain and Portugal. 

5. That our trans-Alleghanian States, in patriotism, bravery, 
enterprise, and perseverance, are at least equal to any in the 
Union. 

6. That our navy is equal, ceteris paribus, to any that ever 
floated. 

In a few minutes I shall be elevated to your honorable rank 
of an octogenarian. 


TO F. A. VANDERKEMP. 


Philadelphia, 13 July, 1815. 


I have read D’Argens’ Ocellus, Timeus, and Julian. In- 
stead of being sincere, he appears to me to be a consummate 
hypocrite, in the beginning, the middle, and the end; the 
most frank, candid, impudent, and sincere liar I ever read. It 
is plain that he believed neither Old Testament nor New, neither 
Moses nor Jesus. He labors to destroy the credibility of the 
whole Bible, and all the evidence of a future state, and all this 
for the sake of establishing the infallibility of the Pope and the 
church, the necessity of forbidding the Bible to the people, 
and placing all religion in grace, and its offspring, faith, Among 
all the disciples of Loyola, I never read a more perfect Jesuit. 
He is a complete exemplification of Condorcet’s “ precious con- 
fessions,” as you called them. You speak of his “superficial 
reflections.” I have not found them. They are all deep, and 
aiming at the same end, a complete system of Antichristianity. 
No epic poem, no dramatic romance, not even Don Quixote 
himself, ever amused me more. Call him not superficial ; his 
Greek and his Latin are remarkably correct, his reading is 
immense, his system pursued with undeviating uniformity. 
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I thank you for your letters to Mr. Everett, who, I believe, 
will not disgrace you or me. Frederic’s works are in my library 
over the way. But I have lost my George,! who alone could 
look them up, and I am too indolent to go in search of them. 
Indeed, I have no great veneration for the hero, — not more 
than for Napoleon. He was more “ superficial” than D’ Argens. 

You ask, “ What! have you more grandchildren about you?” 
Yes, I have four pretty little creatures, who, though they dis- 
arrange my writing-table, give me much of my enjoyment. 
Why, you seem to know nothing about me. I have grand- 


children and great grandchildren, multiplying like the seed of 


Abraham. You have no idea of the prolific quality of the New 
England Adamses. Why, we have contributed more to the 
population of North America, and cut down more trees, than 
any other race; and I hope will furnish hereafter, if they should 
be wanted, more soldiers and sailors for the defence of their 
country. 

If, as our friend De Gyselaer says, “it were lawful to envy,” 
I should envy Mrs. Vanderkemp, her children and grandchildren, 
their delicious meeting. It must be as delightful as any thing 
we find in this pleasant world, as J call it. I cannot call it “a 
vale of tears.” This is false philosophy and false Christianity. 
If it is at any time a vale of tears, we make it such. 

My friend, what opportunities have I had to do good things, 
and how few have I done! I am ashamed I grieve, I am 
mortified and humiliated, at the recollection of what I have 
been and where I have been. Yet, I have done nothing to 
reproach myself with. I have done all in my power to do, and 
have been overwhelmed by a dispensation, uncontrollable by 
any talents or virtues I possessed. 

My friend, again! the question before mankind is, — how shall 
I state it? It is, whether authority is from nature and reason, 
or from miraculous revelation; from the revelation from God, 
by the human understanding, or from the revelation to Moses 
and to Constantine, and the Council of Nice. Whether it re- 
sides in men or in offices. Whether offices, spiritual and tem- 
poral, are instituted by men, or whether they are self-created 
and instituted themselves. Whether they were or were not 


! A grandson, who had lived in his family until now. 
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brought down from Heaven in a phial of holy oil, sent by the 
Holy Ghost, by an angel incarnated in a dove, to anoint the 
head of Clovis, a more cruel tyrant than Frederic or Napoleon. 
Are the original principles of authority in human nature, or in 
stars, garters, crosses, golden fleeces, crowns, sceptres, and 
thrones? These profound and important questions have been 
agitated and discussed, before that vast democratical congrega- 
tion, mankind, for more than five hundred years. How many 
crusades, how many Hussite wars, how many powder plots, St. 
Bartholomew’s days, Irish massacres, Albigensian massacres, 
and battles of Marengo have intervened! Sub judice lis est. 
Will Zinzendorf, Swedenborg, Whitefield, or Wesley prevail? 
Or will St. Ignatius Loyola inquisitionize and jesuitize them 
all? Alas, poor human nature! Thou art responsible to thy 
Maker and to thyself for an impartial verdict and judgment. 

“ Monroe’s treaty!” I care no more about it than about the 
mote that floats in the sunbeams before my eyes. The British 
minister acted the part of a horse-jockey. We annexed a rider 
that annihilated the whole treaty. 

You are “a dissenter from me in politics and religion.” So 
you say. I cannot say that I am a dissenter from you in either, 
because I know not your sentiments in either. Tell me plainly 
your opinions in both, and I will tell you, as plainly, mine. I 
hate polemical! politics and polemical divinity as cordially as 
you do, yet my mind has been involved in them sixty-five years 
at least. For this whole period I have searched after truth by 
every means and by every opportunity in my power, and with 
a sincerity and impartiality, for which I can appeal to God, my 
adored Maker. My religion is founded on the love of God and 
my neighbor; on the hope of pardon for my offences; upon 
contrition; upon the duty as well as necessity of supporting 
with patience the inevitable evils of life; in the duty of doing 
no wrong, but all the good I can, to the creation, of which I 
am but an infinitesimal part. Are you a dissenter from this 
religion? I believe, too, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, but not eternal. 

You have again read Tacitus. What do you think of his 
religion, his philosophy, his morality? "When Nero wished he 
could cut off the heads of the whole Roman empire with one 
stroke of his falchion, was this sentiment dictated by tyranny 
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or philosophy, or humanity? And if any man should wish he 
could cut off the head of every Frenchman, Englishman, or 
Russian, at one blow, would he not be as wise, as benevolent, 
and philosophical? And those who wish they could decapitate 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, are they wiser or better ? 

As I did not expect to hear again from that manly character, 
my respected and beloved friend, De Gyselaer, your communi- 
cation has been very delightful. Tell him, that although the 
affairs of my country have been administered in many respects 
very differently from my system, yet they have not been upon 
the whole so ill conducted as I fear he has been taught to be- 
lieve. We have made advances, we have acquired glory, we 
have gained confidence in our Union, our Constitution, and our 
administration. 

If I had good eyes and fingers, I could write you sheets, if 
not volumes; but I must soon cease to write at ali, even the 
name of 

Joun Apams. 


TO THOMAS MCKEAN. 


Quincy, 30 July, 1815. 

Who shall write the history of the American Revolution? 
Who can write it? Who will ever be able to write it? The 
most essential documents, the debates and deliberations in 
Congress, from 1774 to 1783, were all in secret, and are now 
lost forever. Mr. Dickinson printed a speech, which he said he 
made in Congress against the declaration of independence ; 
but it appeared to me very different from that which you and I 
heard. Dr. Witherspoon has published speeches, which he 
wrote beforehand, and delivered memoriter, as he did his ser- 
mons. But these, I believe, are the only speeches ever com- 
mitted to writing. The orations, while I was in Congress, from 
1774 to 1778, appeared to me very universally extemporaneous, 
and I have never heard of any committed to writing, before or 
after delivery. 

These questions have been suggested to me by a review in 
the Analectic Magazine for May, 1815, published in Philadel- 
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phia, p. 385, of the Chevalier Botta’s “ Storia della guerra Ame- 
ricana’ The reviewers inform us, that it is the best history 
of the revolution that has ever been written. This Italian clas- 
sic has followed the example of the Greek and Roman histo- 
rians, by composing speeches for his generals and orators. The 
reviewers have translated one of Mr. R. H. Lee, in favor of the 
declaration of independence. A splendid morsel of oratory it 
is; how faithful, you can judge. 

I wish to know your sentiments and opinions of this publi- 
cation. Some future Miss Porter may hereafter make as shin- 
ing a romance of what passed in Congress, while in conclave, 
as her Scottish Chiefs. 

Your friend, durante vitd. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 24 August, 1815. 


If I am neither deceived by the little information I have, or 
by my wishes for its truth, I should say that France is the most 
Protestant country of Europe at this time, though I cannot 
think it the most reformed. In consequence of these reveries, 
I have imagined that Camus and the Institute meant, by the 
revival and continuance of the Acta Sanctorum, to destroy the 
Pope and the Catholic church hierarchies, de fond en comble, or 
in the language of Frederic, Voltaire, D’ Alembert, &c., “ écraser 
le miserable,’ “crush the wretch.” This great work must con- 
tain the most complete History of the Corruptions of Christian- 
ity that has ever appeared, Priestley’s not excepted, and his 
History of Ancient Opinions not excepted. 

As to the history of the revolution, my ideas may be peculiax, 
perhaps singular. What do we mean by the revolution? The 
war? That was no part of the revolution; it was only an 
effect and consequence of it. The revolution was in the minds 
of the people, and this was effected from 1760 to 1775, in the 
course of fifteen years, before a drop of blood was shed at Lex- 
ington. ‘The records of thirteen legislatures, the pamphlets, 
newspapers in all the colonies, ought to be consulted during 
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that period, to ascertain the steps by which the public opinion 
was enlightened and informed concerning the authority of par- 
liament over the colonies. The Congress of 1774 resembled in 
some respects, though I hope not in many, the Council of Nice 
in ecclesiastical history. It assembled the priests from the east 
and the west, the north and the south, who compared notes, 
engaged in discussions and debates, and formed results, by one 
vote and by two votes, which went out to the world as unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Madison’s notes of the Convention of 1787, are consist: 
ent with his indefatigable character. I shall never see them, 
but I hope posterity will. 

That our correspondence has been observed, is no wonder, 
for your hand is more universally known than your face. No 
printer has asked me for copies, but it is no surprise that you 
have been requested. These gentry will print whatever will 
sell; and our correspondence is thought such an oddity by both 
parties, that they imagine an edition would soon go off, and 
yield them profits. There has, however, been no tampering 
with your letters to me. They have all arrived in good order. 

-Poor Bonaparte! Poor devil! What has and what will be- 
come of him? Going the way of King Theodore, Alexander, 
Cesar, Charles XII, Cromwell, Wat Tyler, and Jack Cade; 
that is, to a bad end. And what will become of Wellington ? 
Envied, hated, despised by all the barons, earls, viscounts, 
marquises, as an upstart, a parvenu, elevated over their heads 
(for these people have no idea of any merit but birth), Welling- 
ton must pass the rest of his days buffeted, ridiculed, scorned, 
and insulted by factions, as Marlborough and his duchess did.! 
Military glory dazzles the eyes of mankind, and for a time 
eclipses all wisdom, all virtue, all laws, human and divine; and 
after this it would be bathos to descend to services merely civil 
or political. 

Napoleon has imposed kings upon Spain, Holland, Sweden, 
Westphalia, Saxony, Naples, &c. The combined emperors and 
kings are about to retaliate upon France, by imposing a king 
upon her. These are all abominable examples, detestable pre- 
cedents. When will the rights of mankind, the liberties and in- 


1 This prediction has by no means been justified by the event. No man 
ever lived and died more honored by his country. 
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dependence of nations be respected? When the perfectibility 
of the human race shall arrive at perfection. When the progress 
of Manilius’s ratio shall have not only 


“ Eripuit coelo fulmen Jovisque fulgores,” 


but made mankind rational creatures. It remains to be seen 
whether the allies were honest in their declaration, that they 
were at war only with Napoleon. 

Can the French ever be cordially reconciled to the Bourbons 
again? If not, who can they find for a head? ‘The infant, or 
one of the generals? Innumerable difficulties will embarrass 
either project. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 13 November, 1815. 


The fundamental article of my political creed is, that despot- 
ism, or unlimited sovereignty, or absolute power, is the same in 
a majority of a popular assembly, an aristocratical council, an 
oligarchical junto, and a single emperor. Equally arbitrary, 
cruel, bloody, and in every respect diabolical. Accordingly, 
arbitrary power, wherever it has resided, has never failed to 
destroy all the records, memorials, and histories of former times, 
which it did not like, and to corrupt and interpolate such as it 
was cunning enough to preserve or to tolerate. We cannot 
therefore say with much confidence what knowledge or what 
virtues may have prevailed in some former ages in some quar- 
ters of the world. 

Nevertheless, according to the few lights that remain to us, 
we may say that the eighteenth century, notwithstanding all 
its errors and vices, has been, of all that are past, the most hon- 
orable to human nature. Knowledge and virtue were increased 
and diffused; arts, sciences, useful to men, amelioratiug their 
condition, were improved more than in any former equal period. 

But what are we to say now? Is the nineteenth century to 
be a contrast to the eighteenth? Is it to extinguish all the lights 
of its predecessor? Are the Sorbonne, the Inguisition, the In- 
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dex expurgatorius, and the Knights-errant of St. Ignatius Loyola 
to be revived and restored to all their salutary powers of sup- 
porting and propagating the mild spirit of Christianity? The 
proceedings of the allies and their Congress at Vienna, the 
accounts from Spain and France, and the Chateaubriands, and 
the Genlis, indicate which way the wind blows. The priests 
are at their old work again; the Protestants are denounced, 
and another St. Bartholomew’s day threatened. This, however, 
will probably, twenty-five years hence, be honored with the 
character of “the effusions of a splenetic mind, rather than as 
the sober reflections of an unbiased understanding.” 

I have received Memoirs of the life of Dr. Price, by William 
Morgan, F. R.S. In page 157 and 185, Mr. Morgan says, “ So 
well assured was Dr. Price of the establishment of a free con- 
stitution in France, and of the subsequent overthrow of despot- 
ism throughout Europe, as the consequence of it, that he never 
failed to express his gratitude to Heaven for having extended 
his life to the present happy period, in which, after sharing the 
benefits of one revolution, he had been spared to be a witness 
to two other revolutions, both glorious. But some of his cor- 
respondents were not quite so sanguine in their expectations 
from the last of these revolutions, and among these the late 
American ambassador, Mr. John Adams. In a long letter, 
which he wrote to Dr. Price at this time, so far from congratu- 
lating him on the occasion, he expresses himself in terms of 
contempt in regard to the French revolution; and after asking 
rather too severely, what good was to be expected from a nation 
of atheists, he concludes with foretelling the destruction of a 
million of human beings, as the probable consequence of it. 
These harsh censures and gloomy predictions were particularly 
ungrateful to Dr. Price; nor can it be denied, that they must 
have then appeared as the effusions of a splenetic mind, rather 
than as the sober reflections of an unbiased understanding.” 

I know not what a candid public will think of this practice 
of Mr. Morgan, after the example of Mr. Belsham, who, finding 
private letters in the cabinet of a great and good man, after his 
decease, written in the utmost freedom and confidence of inti- 
mate friendship by persons still living, though after the lapse 
of a quarter of a century, produces them before the world. Dr. 
Disney had different feelings and a different judgment. Find- 
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ing some cursory letters among the papers of Mr. Hollis, he 
would not publish them without my consent. In answer to 
his request, I submitted them to his discretion, and might have 
done the same to Mr. Morgan. Indeed, had Mr. Morgan pub- 
lished my letter entire, I should not have given him nor myself 
any concern about it. But as in his summary he has not done 
the letter justice, I shall give it with all its faults." 

Mr. Morgan has been more discreet and complaisant to you 
than to me. He has mentioned respectfully your letters from 
Paris to Dr. Price, but has given us none of them. As I would 
give more for those letters than for all the rest of the book, | 
am more angry with him for disappointing me than for all he 
says of me, and my letter, which, scambling as it is, contains 
nothing but sure words of prophecy. 


THOMAS MCKEAN TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Philadelphia, 20 November, 1815. 


I can now answer the questions in your favor of the 30th of 
July last, namely, “ Who shall write the history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, &c.?” 

Major-General James Wilkinson has written it. He com- 
mences with the battle of Bunker’s or Breed’s hiil, at Boston, 
and concludes with the battle near New Orleans, on the Mis- 
sissippi, a period of forty years. It will be published in three 
volumes, large octavo, each containing about five hundred 
pages. 

The General, I am informed, confines himself to military 
transactions, with a reference to a very few of the civil. I 
knew him personally nearly forty years ago, but have not seen 
or heard from him for the last seven years. I think him above 
mediocrity. He has been in the army during the whole time, 
and is better qualified to give a description of its proceedings, 
than any gentleman with whom I am acquainted. 

This history has been written within the last seven or eight 


' See the letter to Dr. Price, vol. ix. p. 563. 
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months, at Germantown, about six miles from this city, though 
I have not heard of the General being there until lately ; he has 
kept himself quite retired and private. 

I do not recollect any formal speeches, such as are made in 
the British Parliament and our late Congresses, to have been 
made in the revolutionary Congress, though I was a member 
for eight years, from 1774 until the preliminaries of peace were 


.signed. We had no time to hear such speeches; little for deli- 


beration ; action was the order of the day. The speech of Mr. 
Richard H. Lee, given by the Italian, the Chevalier Botta, 
which I have read, may have been delivered, but I have no 
remembrance of it, though in Congress, nor would it’do any 
member much credit. Ihave no favorable opinion of the Che- 
valier; he appears to me a vain and presuming character to 
have attempted such a history; perhaps the res anguste domi 
(poverty) impelled him. 

Although we may not in the United States have a Thucydi- 
des, a 'T'acitus, Hume, Robertson, or Gibbon, who have been 
reckoned the best historians in Greece, Rome, or Great Britain, 
yet we have gentlemen of great talents, and capable of writing 
the history of our Revolution with at least as much regard to 
truth as any of them has exhibited. 

With respect to General Wilkinson, I recollect an anecdote. 
He was, in 1777, an aid to General Gates, and by him sent to 
Congress at Yorktown, in Pennsylvania, with the despatches, 
giving an account of the surrender of Sir John Burgoyne and 
the British army to the Americans at Saratoga. On the way 
he spent a day at Reading, about fifty miles from Yorktown, 
with a young lady from Philadelphia, whom he afterwards 
married. When the despatches were read in Congress, propo- 
sitions were made for paying a proper compliment to the favor- 
ite of General Gates, who brought us such pleasing news. 
Governor Samuel Adams, with a grave and solemn face, moved 
Congress, that the young gentleman should be presented with 
“a pair of spurs.” 

What changes in Europe have occurred since I had the 


. pleasure of writing to you last! Louis XVIII. is again on 


the throne of France; the great Napoleon at the bottom of the 
wheel, never to rise more, a prisoner for life. The French 


‘nation miserable; Spain has reéstablished the tribunal of the 
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Inquisition, and restored the Jesuits. The rulers of Portugal 
void of common sense. South America in a state of opposition 
to the government of Spain, and in all appearance will soon be 
independent of it. Whatever is, is right, said Mr. Pope, the first 
of poets and moralists. 

I have nothing to do with politics, nor much with any 
thing else in this world, but I hear and listen. It is said, that 
James Monroe, Secretary of State, John Armstrong, late Secre- 
tary at War, Dewitt Clinton, late Mayor of New York, and 
perhaps Rufus King, now a senator, will be proposed as candi- 
dates for the next Presidency. I do not think the prospect of 
either, or any of them, very encouraging. , 

Mr. John Q. Adams has been named; but it is not known 
whether this may not create jealousy, or injure him with the 
present administration, which his friends would by all means 
avoid. 

My sheet is almost finished. God bless you. 

Your old friend, 
Tuo’s McKuan. 


TO DR. J. MORSE. 


Quincy, 20 November, 1815. 

The pamphlet I lent you, and the letters from Governor 
McKean, you may retain for the time you mention. The pam- 
phlet I would give you, if I had or could procure another. The 
rise and progress of that pamphlet is this. On my return from 
Philadelphia, in November, 1774, I found that Mr. Draper’s 
Massachusetts Gazette had been long pouring forth torrents of 
scurrility against the Whigs, and dreadful denunciations of the 
irresistible power of Great Britain, and her implacable ven- 
geance against any resistance to her government over us in all 
cases whatsoever. Among this mass of billingsgate and terror, 
I soon distinguished the hand of my bosom friend, Jonathan 
Sewall, then Attorney-General and Judge of Admiralty for Hali- 
fax, over the signature of Massachusettensis. This gentleman 
had been the most intimate and familiar friend I ever had at 
the bar, and had been as ardent an American and as explicitly 
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for resistance to Great Britain, in arms, as I ever had been or 
ever have been; but the insolvency of his uncle, the Chief Jus- 
tice Sewall, to whose estate he was administrator, induced him 
to petition the legislature for a grant to enable him to pay the 
debts of his deceased uncle. 

Colonel Otis, of Barnstable, and his son, the great Boston 
orator, statesman, and patriot, had not supported his petition 
with as much zeal as he wished, and his resentment of their non- 
chalance became bitter. Hutchinson, Trowbridge, and Bernard, 
soon perceived this ill humor, and immediately held out to him 
prospects of honor, promotion, and wealth. . They created a new 
office for him, that of Solicitor-General, and upon the death of 
Mr. Gridley made him Attorney-General, ‘and soon after pro- 
cured for him from England the office of Judge of Admiralty 
for Halifax, with a salary of three hundred pounds sterling per 
annum. Such was the character of Massachusettensis.! He 
had a subtle, insinuating eloquence that often gained slowly 
and imperceptibly upon his hearers, but none of that command- 
ing, animating energy, that vehemence of enthusiasm, that 
sometimes carries all before it. Draper’s paper, I found, dis- 
tressed the Whigs, and spread alarms and terrors among the 
people; and none of the writers half so much as Massachuset- 
tensis. I set myself about preparing some antidote against his 
poison, and began, I believe, in December, 1774, and continued 
weekly till the 19th of April, 1775, a series of papers under the 
signature of Novanglus, in Edes and Gill’s Boston Gazette. 
Coarse and rough as they are, like every thing else that has 
ever been published by me, who never had time to polish, cor- 
rect, or transcribe any thing, they were sent to England in the 
Boston Gazette, I never knew by whom, picked up by Almon, 
the famous printer and bookseller, and printed by him in a 
volume of Prior Documents, which followed his Remembrancer 
for the year 1775, under a title which he gave them, much too 
pompous, of “ History of the Disputes, &e.” Stockdale, who had 
been an apprentice of Almon, afterwards reprinted them, under 
Almon’s title, in the pamphlet I sent you. You may find them 
in the Boston Gazette, from December, 1774, to 19th April, 


1 Tt is almost needless to repeat, that Mr. Adams before his death had occa~ 
sion to alter his opinion on the authorship of Massachusettensis, Probably 
Daniel Leonard wrote it. See vol. iv. p. 10, note. 
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1775, or in Almon’s Prior Documents; but of Stockdale’s pam- 
phlet I know of no copy in America but mine, and one that 
Judge Trumbull, of Hartford, has. 

I thank you for the prospectus. From all I have heard or 
read of your sons, I believe them to have a genius for letters as 
well as for the fine arts, and wish them success in all their laud- 
able pursuits; but I cannot subscribe. 

The proposal of taking my bust, can only make me smile. 
If your son had proposed it, I would have written him a letter 
too ludicrous for you to read, describing the portraits and busts 
which have already transmitted me to posterity. 


TO THOMAS MCKEAN. 


Quincy, 26 November, 1815. 

Your favor of the 20th revives me. A brother octogenarian, 
who can write with such vigor of hand and mind, excites a kind 
of emulation even in these old veins. 

A history of the first war of the United States is a very differ- 
ent thing from a history of the American Revolution. I have 
seen in France a military history of France during the reign of 
Louis XIV., by the Marquis of Quincy. This work was held 
in high esteem by military men, but it was nothing like a his- 
tory of the reign of that monarch. General Wilkinson may 
have written the military history of the war that followed the 
Revolution; that was an effect of it, and was supported by the 
American citizens in defence of it against an invasion of ait by 
the government of Great Britain end Treland, and all her allies, 
black, white, and pied; but this will by no means be a history 
of the American Revolution. The revolution was in the minds 
of the people, and in the union of the colonies, both of which 
were accomplished before hostilities commenced. This revolu- 
tion and union were gradually forming from the year 1760 to 
1775. 'The records of the British government, and the records 
of all the thirteen colonies, and the pamphlets, newspapers, and 
handbills of both parties must be examined, and the essence 


extracted, before a correct history can be written of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 
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I agree with you, that General Wilkinson’s talents are by no 
means inconsiderable. His openness of soul, and a little’ too 
much pomp, have as usual made him enemies and given them 
advantages. Ido not recollect that my impatience was ever 
wrought up to a higher pitch than by the total failure of all 
intelligence, official and unofficial, from Saratoga, for so long a 
time after we had heard a confused, fugitive rumor of the defeat 
of Burgoyne. Wilkinson, according to your anecdote, which I 
never heard before, seems to have put an amorous construction 
on the precept, cedant arma toge. Had I known that he had 
fallen in love at Reading with so fine a woman as his after 
wife really was, my rigorous heart would have somewhat re- 
lented. 

I remember a jocular suggestion thrown out in a private con- 
versation, in which Mr. Samuel Adams and Mr. Hancock were 
present, on the morning after Wilkinson’s arrival and before 
Congress met, that it would be proper to present the courier 
with a horsewhip and a pair of spurs; but I never before heard 
that a motion was actually made in Congress, in jest or in 
earnest, to that purpose. I must have been absent at that 
moment upon some committee. 

Awakenings and revivals of religion always attend the most 
cruel extremities of anarchy, despotism, and civil war. ‘They 
have brought again the Pope and all his train of Jesuits, Inqui- 
sitions, Sorbonnes, massacres, &c. The pendulum swings as 
far on one side as on the other. You and I should be convinced 
that our friend, Governor Adams, was in the right when he . 
said, that anarchy was better than tyranny, because it was of 
shorter duration, if we did not know that anarchy is always 
followed by more permanent despotism. 

Washington and Jefferson have introduced a custom of retir- 
ing after eight years, and Madison, it is said, will follow their 
example. I am not enamored with this practice. I may be 
wrong. 

‘I have heard the names you mention, and Governor Tomp- 
kins, of New York, added to them. I can only conjecture; but 
I presume Mr. Monroe will be nominated by the republicans, 
and Mr. King by the federalists. 'The event cannot be doubt- 
ful in your mind or mine. A Vice-President will probably be 
sought by the republicans in New York. I know not who will 
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be selected by the federalists, unless it be Mr. Harper, of Mary- 
land; but in the present posture of men and things, Mr. King 
for President and Mr. Harper for Vice-President, will not be an 
equal match for Mr. Monroe for President and any one of the 
gentlemen of New York you have named, as Vice-President, or 
any respectable gentleman of Pennsylvania. 

I must acknowledge 1 contemplate with pleasure the rising 
generation. As much secluded as I am from the world, I see 
a succession of able and honorable characters, from members of 
Congress down to bachelors and students in our universities, 
who will take care of the liberties which you have cherished 
and done so much to support. The greatest danger is, that 
their numbers are so great, and their pretensions will all be so 
high, that rivalries pernicious to the nation and her union may 
arise. 

The federalists will still hold up their pretensions and nomi- 
nate their men, however desperate their prospect may be. 


TO DR. J. MORSE. 


Quincy, 29 November, 1815. 


A history of military operations from April 19th, 1775, to the 
3d of September, 1783, is not a history of the American Revolu- 
tion, any more than the Marquis of Quincy’s military history 
of Louis XIV., though much esteemed, is a history of the reign 
of that monarch. The revolution was in the minds and hearts 
of the people, and in the union of the colonies; both of which 
were substantially effected before hostilities commenced. 

When, where, by what means, and in what manner was this 
great intellectual, moral, and political change accomplished ? 
Undoubtedly it was begun in the towns of Boston and Salem, 
where the British government first opened their designs, and 
first urged their pretensions. 

In the month of February, 1761, the great cause of writs of 
assistance was argued before the supreme judicature of the 
province, in the council chamber in Boston; and this important 
question was tainted from the beginning with an odious and 
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corrupt intrigue. — Chief Justice Stephen Sewall, who was an 
enlightened friend of liberty, having great doubts of the legality 
and constitutionality of this projected writ of assistance, at No- 
vember term, 1760, at Salem, where it was solicited by Cockle, a 
custom-house officer, had ordered the question to be argued be- 
fore the court at the next February term in Boston; but Sewall 
in the mean time died, and Bernard, instead of fulfilling the 
promises of two of his predecessors, Shirley and Pownall, to 
give the next vacancy on that bench to Colonel Otis, appointed 
Hutchinson, for the very purpose of deciding the fate of the writs 
of assistance, and all other causes in which the claims of Great 
‘Britain might be directly or indirectly implicated, though Hut- 
chinson was then lieutenant-governor, judge of probate, mem- 
ber of council, his brother, Oliver, secretary, and his brother, 
Oliver, judge of the Supreme Court; and himself furnished 
with no education to the law, and very little knowledge of it. 
‘When the cause came on, however, Mr. Otis displayed so com- 
prehensive a knowledge of the subject, showed not only the ille- 
gality of the writ, its insidious and mischievous tendency, but 
he laid open the views and designs of Great Britain, in taxing 
us, of destroying our charters and assuming the powers of our 
government, legislative, executive, and judicial, external and 
internal, civil and ecclesiastical, temporal and spiritual; and all 
this was performed with such a profusion of learning, such con- 
vincing argument, and such a torrent of sublime and pathetic 
eloquence, that a great crowd of spectators and auditors went 
away absolutely electrified. The next May, Mr. Otis was 
elected by the town of Boston into the legislature, and for ten 
years afterwards; during the whole of which period his tongue 
and his pen were incessantly employed in enlightening his fel- 
low-citizens and countrymen in the knowledge of their rights, 
and developing and opposing the designs of Great Britain. He 
governed the town of Boston and the House of Representatives, 
notwithstanding a few eccentricities, with a caution, a pru- 
dence and sagacity, which astonished his friends and confounded 
his enemies. His fame soon spread though the continent, and 
three or four years afterwards was emulated by Mr. Dickinson 
in his Farmer’s Letters; and some other gentlemen in Virginia 
began to think. 

Here, then, Sir, began the revolution in the principles, views, 
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opinions, and feelings of the American people. Their eyes 
were opened to a clear sight of the danger that threatened them 
and their posterity, and the liberties of both in all future gene- 
rations. From Boston these alarms spread through Massachu- 
setts and all New England; and in course to New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia. A general aspiration for a union of the colonies soon 
followed, the first attempt at which necessary measure was 
made in a Congress at New York, in 1765, of which Brigadier 
Ruggles was President, but Mr. Otis the soul. The President 
and Colonel Partridge, Mr. Otis’s colleagues, were devoted Hut- 
chinsonians, The former ran away. Mr. Ogden, too, a man 
of great weight in the middle States, also deserted. Timidity 
was too general. None supported Otis with more uniformity 
and decision than McKean and Rodney, of Delaware. Both 
of those gentlemen have repeatedly told me, and Mr. Rodney 
more frequently, that of all the members of that body, not one 
appeared to be so complete a master of every subject, or threw 
so much light on every question, as Mr. Otis. 

The rise and progress of this knowledge, the gradual expan- 
sion and diffusion of the change in the minds of the people, 
and the growing hopes of a union of the colonies, and their 
dependence upon it as the future rock of their salvation, can- 
not be traced but by a diligent perusal of the pamphlets, news- 
papers, and handbills of. both parties, and the proceedings of 
the legislatures from 1761 to 1774, when the union of the 
colonies was formed. 

If strength should remain, I may hereafter point to a few 
periods, in which knowledge made the greatest advances, and 
the revolution in the understanding and affections of the people 
made the most rapid progress. 

But I must conclude at present, with an assurance of the 
respect and regard of your old friend, 

Joun ApDams. 


P. 8S. Ishould have candidly added, in its place, that Ber- 
nard was not bound by the promises of Shirley and Pownall; 
but his fault was in appointing a judge so evidently and noto- 
riously partial as Hutchinson. Nor do I approve of Shirley’s 
and Pownall’s promises of a vacancy before it happened; a 
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practice very common in Europe, and too frequent in America, 
before and since the revolution. I never countenanced it in 
any one instance. 


TO DR. J. MORSE. 


Quincy, 2 December, 1815. 
If I ever comply with your request, I must make haste and 
employ the few intervals of light which my eyes afford me. 
_ Where is the man to be found at this day, when we see 


_ Methodistical bishops, bishops of the church of England, and 
bishops, archbishops, and Jesuits of the church of Rome, with. 


indifference, who will believe that the apprehension of Episco- 


_ pacy contributed fifty years ago, as much as any other cause, to 


arouse the attention, not only of the inquiring mind, but of the 
common people, and urge them to close thinking on the con- 
stitutional authority of parliament over the colonies? This, 
nevertheless, was a fact as certain as any in the history of North 
America. The objection was not merely to the office of a 
bishop, though even that was dreaded, but to the authority of 
parliament, on which it must be founded. ‘The reasoning was 
this. The archbishops and bishops in England can neither 
locate and limit dioceses in America, nor ordain bishops in any 
part of the dominions of Great Britain, out of the realm, by any 
law of the kingdom or of any of the colonies, nor by any canon 
law acknowledged by either. The king cannot grant his congé 
d’élire to any people out of his realm; there is no power or 
pretended power, less than parliament, that can create bishops 
in America. But if parliament can erect dioceses and appoint 
bishops, they may introduce the whole hierarchy, establish 
tithes, forbid marriages and funerals, establish religions, forbid 
dissenters, make schism heresy, impose penalties extending to 
life and limb as well as to liberty and property. Here, Sir, 
opens an extensive field of investigation, even for a young his- 
torian, who might be disposed to undertake so laborious an 
enterprise. 

The opinions, the principles, the spirit, the temper, the views, 
designs, intrigues, and arbitrary exertions of power, displayed 
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by the church of England at that time towards the dissenters, 
as they were contemptuously called, though in reality. the 
churchmen were the real dis senters, ought to be stated at full 
length. The truth is, that the Congregationalists, the Presby- 
terians, the Anabaptists, the Methodists, or even the Quakers, 
or Morayians, were each of them as numerous as the church- 
men; several of them immensely more numerous, and all of 
them together more than fifteen to one. 

In Virginia, the church of England was established by law, 
in exclusion and without toleration of any other denomination. 
The British statute, called the act of uniformity, was acknow- 
ledged as law, and carried into execution by the magistrates. 
It is worthy of inquiry, whether the same law was not in force 
in Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia. In Pennsylvania, 
the Quakers, the Presbyterians, the German Lutherans and 
Calvinists, the Anabaptists, the Methodists, the Dunkers, the 
Mennonists, and the Roman Catholics, were so numerous, and 
the church of England so few, that the latter found it difficult 
to support their cause; and the ridiculous incurvations and ter- 
giversations of the Proteus, Dr. Smith, and that other weaker 
Proteus, Duché, and the bigotry of Coombs, showed their 
awkward struggles to preserve their cause from contempt. 
White, now Bichon then young, behaved with uniform candor, 
moderation, and decorum. 

In New York, the church of England display its essential 
character of intolerance. The oval governors, counsellors, 
judges, &c., had such overbearing influence, that they dared to 
grant large tracts of fertile lands to the churches of England, 
and laid the foundation of the ample riches they still hold, 
while no other denomination could obtain any. Even Dr. 
Rogers’s congregation, numerous and respectable as it was, 
could never obtain a legal title to a spot to bury their dead. 
The writings of Livingston and Smith furnish evidence enough 
of the spirit of eieees times. Great exertions were made in 
New York to propagate Anglican Episcopacy in Connecticut; 
and a famous Dr. Cutler, and a more famous Dr. Johnson, and 
his still more celebrated son, were employed with success in 
that service,—- with such success, indeed, that an English 


chiwweh and an Episcopal priest soon appeared in all the towns 
from New Haven to New York. 
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The efforts in New Hampshire and Rhode Island, though they 
ought to be recorded, I pass over, and hasten to Massachusetts. 
And here I want to write a volume. Here the clergy, and prin- 
cipal gentlemen among the laity, were high churchmen indeed. 
Passive obedience and non-resistance, in the most unqualified 
and unlimited sense, were their avowed principles. in govern- 
ment, and the power of the church to decree rites and ceremo- 
nies, and the authority of the church in controversies of faith, 
were explicitly avowed. I know not where to begin, nor when 
to end. The anecdotes which I could relate as an eye and an 
ear-witness, would be innumerable. This north precinct of the 
large and ancient town of Braintree, now called Quincy, in which 
I was born and bred, and in which my father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfather, lived, died, and 
lie buried, was a very focus of Episcopal bigotry, intrigue, 
intolerance, and persecution. I could introduce here a dra- 
matis persone of names, which I will not now commit to 
paper, and entertain you with plots and intrigues, which 
would compose a comedy equal to any of Moliére or Shak- 
speare, if corruption, prostitution, and dupery can compose 
a comedy. Waying this for the present, we will proceed 
to Cambridge. Several branches of our Braintree family of 
Vassals had removed and planted themselves in the very front 
of the university, and they must have an Episcopal: church. 
Our Braintree family of Apthorps instantly turned their atten- 
tion to that seat of the muses and dissenters. Mr. Hast Ap- 
thorp, hot from Oxford, and still more warmed by holy orders 
from Episcopal hands, returned to his native country, and soon 
after arose a splendid edifice, as it was then thought, which 
every-body immediately concluded was intended for an Episco- 
pal palace and in time for a Lambeth. All sensible men knew 
that this system could not be effected but by act of parliament; 
and if parliament could do this, they could do all things; and 
what security could Americans have for life, liberty, property, 
or religion? ‘The Society for Propagating the Gospel had long 
perverted their revenues from their original design to the sup- 
port of the church of England ministers. Upon the death of 
Dr. Miller, of Braintree, a satirical irony appeared in a news- 
paper, the point of which turned upon this abuse of the socicty’s 
resources. This jew d’esprit soon produced an explosion. Mr, 
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Apthorp came out with an eloquent and zealous pamphlet. Dr. 
Mayhew appeared with his comparison between the charter 
and conduct of the society, showing their non-conformity with 
each other. The controversy soon interested all men, spread 
through America and in Europe, brought forward the aged Dr. 
Johnson, and at last the Archbishop of Canterbury. All deno- 
minations in America became interested in it, and began to 
think of the secret, latent principle upon which all encroach- 
ments upon us must be founded, the power of parliament. ‘The 
nature and extent of the authority of parliament over the colo- 
nies was discussed everywhere, till it was discovered that it had 
none at all, a conclusion still more forcibly impressed upon the 
people by the Canada bill, by which the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion and Popish bishops were established in that province by 
authority of a British parliament. The people said, if parlia- 
ment can do this in Canada, they can do the same in all the 
other colonies; and they began to see and freely to say, that 
parliament had no authority over them in any case whatsoever. 


TO DR. J. MORSE. 


Quincy, 5 December, 1815. 

If such was the’spirit of the English church in America, and © 
especialiy in Virginia, before the revolution, can you wonder 
that men so enlightened as Richard Henry Lee and his brothers, 
Patrick Henry, Chancellor Wythe, Chief Justice Pendleton, Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Madison, &c., though they had been all educated _ 
in that church, became afterwards disciples of Locke, Black- 
burne, Furneaux, and William Penn, and united in destroying 
all ecclesiastical establishments in that State ? 

But to return to the narration of the progress of investigation 
into the nature and extent of the jurisdiction of Great Britain, 
and especially of the authority of parliament over these North 
American colonies. 

From 1761 to 1764, America was all alive with jealousies 
and apprehensions of the designs of the British ministry and 
their own governors and their adherents. In 1764, Mr. George 
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Grenville moved and carried in the House of Commons a num- 
ber of fifty-five resolutions, that it would be expedient to lay 
taxes, particularly stamp duties, upon the colonies. 

Here the cloak was thrown off, and the mask trampled under 
foot. Nothing in religion or government ever touched to the 
quick the people of all classes in any country, like taxation. 
The cry was, if parliament can tax us, we are undone forever, 
- in soul, body, and estate. They can give us what religion and. 
government they please, and do what they will with our pro- 
perty, persons, and consciences. Resistance to the last extre- 
mity, at whatever risk, must be made. How often have I heard 
in conversation in private companies, and how often was it 
said in the streets, “ I will never live to see such acts of parlia- 
ment executed in this country;” and how constantly was it 
echoed from man to man, “nor I,’ “nor I,” “nor I;” and no 
man ‘thought it expedient to say “ I will!” 

I remember to have read somewhere, I believe in the writings 
of Dr. Tillotson, that Providence had been pleased, in the per- 
son of Martin Luther, to raise up a bold and daring genius, a 
proper wedge for splitting so hard and knotty a block as the 
Papal usurpation upon mankind. Providence was now raising 
up in the person of Mr. Otis a genius, equally bold and daring, 
equally well tempered and qualified, as a wedge to split the 
knotty lignum vite block of parliamentary usurpation over the 
colonies. 

Mr. Otis, whose tongue and whose pen had never been idle 
in the cause of his country, from 1761, now printed his “ Rights 
of the Colonies Asserted and Proved,” a work that was so popu- 
lar, that it was read in the House of Representatives, and went 
out to the public under a kind of sanction from that body, who 
by their resolutions solemnly denied the right of parliament to 
tax the colonies. ‘The next year, on the 29th of May, 1765, the 
same resolution was adopted in Virginia, and not long after- 
wards by all the other colonies. Between the denial of Massa- 
chusetts and that of Virginia, namely, on the 22d of March, 
1765, the stamp act was passed. 

Here, then, was a declaration of war on both sides. Here 
were already two nations directly and explicitly at issue con- 
cerning their fundamental laws; for if the sovereignty of the 
empire was vested in parliament, a denial of its right to tax the 
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colonies was a declaration of total independence on parliament ; 
and the stamp act was a declaration of war against the colo- 
nies, by King, Lords, and Commons. As the King had con- 
spired with his Lords and Commons in the treasonable invasion 
of the legal sovereignties of the colonies, his Majesty was, upon 
their principles, a rebel, a traitor, and a declared enemy, and 
they had a right, if they pleased, “to cashier him,” notwith- 
standing the musical insolence of Mr. Burke against Dr. Price, 
in the strictest sense of the Doctor’s expression. Nay, they had 
as clear a right to hang, draw, and quarter him, upon their prin- 
ciples, as he had upon his, notwithstanding his anointment with 
holy oil, to practise a similar inhumanity upon: Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock, for which he has recorded to endless ages 
so ardent a desire. 

At this period, events crowd upon my memory in such num- 
bers, that I can only refer you to the records and journals of 
1764 and 1765. Massachusetts wrote circular letters to all the 
colonies, requesting a general Congress. Ministerial monkery 
was practised in New Hampshire, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Georgia, to prevent those colonies from sending delegates. 
Nine colonies only were represented in the Congress who met 
on the 7th of October, 1765. While Mr. Otis was absent upon 
this legation, Mr. Samuel Adams was chosen by the town of 
Boston, a member of the legislature of the province. If Otis 
was Martin Luther, Samuel Adams was John Calvin. If. 
Luther was rough, hasty, and loved good cheer, Calvin was 
cool, abstemious, polished, and refined, though more inflexible, 
uniform, and consistent. The people in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, and everywhere else, arose like a hur- 
ricane, and bore down the stamp act and the stamps, their 
officers and principal abettors, as nullities. 

This open resistance by force was a virtual declaration, by 
the people of all the colonies, of their independence on parlia- 
ment, and on the crown too, whenever that crown should cease 
to defend and protect their fundamental laws and essential 
liberties, and especially when it united with Lords and Com- 
mons in a plan to destroy them all. For this resistance was as 
decided to the executive, as it was to the legislative power of 
Great Britain. 

The violent sensation and the profound reflection excited by 
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this universal hostility to the whole authority of Great Britain, 
setting at open defiance all its boasted power, disseminated the 
freedom of inquiry and the spirit of investigation into the four 
corners of the colonies. The principles, the objects, and the 
ends of government became the topics of discussion in all com- 
panies, and at the firesides of private families. Writers on the 
laws of nations were more read, and more definite notions of 
our relation to Great Britain were formed, than ever had pre- 
vailed. The opinions of the people were more unanimous at 
that epoch than they ever have been since. No party was yet 
formed against their country. A great majority of the partial 
friends of Great Britain would acknowledge the rectitude of 
the American cause, and would vote against the authority of 
parliament. Their last resort was to the omnipotence of Great 
Britain, and the imbecility of the colonies. It was a child of 
five years old, challenging his father to single combat. The 
boy was right, and the man wrong, arbitrary, cruel; but resist- 
ance was vain, and would only provoke the old gentleman to 
greater moroseness and more cruel severity. 

It has been a question, whether, if the ministry had persevered 
in support of the stamp act, and sent a military force of ships 
and troops to enforce its execution, the people of the colonies 
would then have resisted. Dr. Chauncy and Dr. Mayhew, in 
sermons which they preached and printed after the repeal of 
the stamp act, have left to posterity their explicit opinions upon 
this question. If my more extensive familiarity with the senti- 
ments and feelings of the people in the eastern, western, and 
southern counties of Massachusetts may apologize for my pre- 
sumption, I subscribe without a doubt to the opinions of 
Chauncy and Mayhew. . What would have been the conse- 
quence of resistance in arms? 

Here opens an unbounded field of speculation. The condi- 
tion of Britain, the state of parties in it, the state of France 
and Spain, the ungristled youth of George Rex, the unpopular- 
ity of his mother and preceptor, would have forced Chatham 
into power, and Chatham might have fallen from a more envi- 
able height than Napoleon has in 1815. 
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TO DR. J. MORSE. 


Quincy, 22 December, 1815. 


You are examining me upon interrogatories. I must tell you 
the truth, and nothing but the truth; but to tell you the whole 
truth is impossible. It would require more volumes than I can 
calculate. Iam as incapable of composing or writing them, as 
I am of commanding the sun to stand still. I can only note a 
few broken hints. 

In 1765, the colonies were more unanimous than they ever 
have been since, either as colonies or States. No party was 
formed against their country. The few who voted against the 
general sentiment, were but a handful. The resistance in 
America was so universal and so determined, that Great Britain 
with all her omnipotence dared not attempt to enforce her pre- 
tensions. She retreated and resorted to an insidious policy. 
She was by long practice and habit too perfect a mistress of 
the maxim, “In bello stratagemata sunt licita,” to forget it 
upon this critical emergency. She saw, she felt, that she could 
do nothing without her Chatham. .He was called in to com- 
mand the forlorn hope, and, at the same time, to invent the 
ruse de guerre. Ducente Chatham, the stamp act was repealed, 
and the statute passed, that “parliament was sovereign over 
the colonies in all cases whatsoever.’! Such was the great 
Chatham, a great national minister, because he always flat- 
tered and gratified the national passion for war, victory, and 
conquest, but he was not a wise minister; he was not an 
Elizabeth’s minister; he was not a Cecil. He died a martyr to 
his idol. He fell in the House of Lords, with the sovereignty 
of parliament in his mouth. Who, or which, was the most 
extravagant, Great Britain in openly and avowedly asserting 
the sovereignty of the seas, Napoleon without asserting, yet 
attempting to exercise the sovereignty of Europe by land, or 
Chatham, perishing with the sovereignty of parliament over the 
whole globe? For if parliament had any sovereignty beyond 
the realm, they had it wherever they could carry their arms and 


1 Chatham certainly favored it, but the declaratory act seems to have been ~ 
a concession to the Yorke family, and to Edmund Burke’s private influence 
over Lord Rockingham. 
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conquests in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, a more uni- 
versal empire than Napoleon, Louis XIV., Henry IV., or 
Charlemagne ever usurped or assumed. When the immortal 
Chatham had established in the laws of his kingdom and in 
the minds of his people, — for they were his in a stricter sense 
than they were those of George the III.,— his fundamental 
principle, that parliament was sovereign, supreme, unlimited, 
and uncontrollable over the colonies in all parts of the world, 
the ministry had recourse to address, intrigue, artifice, and 
stratagem. Hopes and fears, promises and threatenings, avarice 
and ambition, were excited; promotion, advancement, honor, 
glory, wealth, and power were promised; disgrace, ruin, poverty, 
contempt, torture, and death, were threatened; and this pious 
moral system was pursued with steady and invariable perse- 
verance for ten years, that is, from 1765 to 1775. And what 
was their success? Blot it out, my tears! But the recording 
angel has noted it, and my lamentation would be vain. In the 
course of these ten years, they formed and organized and drilled 
and disciplined a party in favor of Great Britain, and they 
seduced and deluded nearly one third of the people of the colo- 
nies. ; 

If you can spare the time and take the pains to inquire, you 
may find a catalogue in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, of names, among whom were many men of the first rank, 
station, property, education, influence, and power, who in 1765 
had been real or pretended Americans, converted during this 
period to real Britons. 

Let me confine myself to Massachusetts, and here to a few 
only of individuals. In 1764 and 1765, Harrison Gray, Esquire, 
treasurer of the province, and member of his Majesty’s council, 
and Colonel Brattle, of Cambridge, also a member of his Majes- 
ty’s council and colonel of a regiment of militia, were both as 
open and decided Americans as James Otis, In 1766, Dr. 
Mayhew, who had been an oracle to the treasurer, died, and 
left him without a Mentor. Had Mayhew lived, it is believed 
that Gray would never have been a refugee. But the seducers 
prevailed, though he had connected his blood with an Otis, by 
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marrying his beautiful daughter to a brother of the Great Pa- 
triot, James Otis, Jr. 

Brattle was a divine, a lawyer, and a physician, and, how- 
ever superficial in each character, had acquired great popularity 
by his zeal, and I must say, by his indiscreet and indecorous 
ostentation of it, against the measures of the British govern- 
ment. The two subtle spirits, Hutchinson and Sewall, saw his 
character, as well as Trowbridge, who had been his rival at the 
bar, for many years. Sewall was the chosen spirit to convert 
Brattle. Sewall became all at once intimate with Brattle. 
Brattle was soon converted and soon announced a brigadier- 
general in the militia. From this moment, the Tories pro- 
nounced Brattle a convert, and the Whigs an apostate. This 
rank in the militia in time of peace was an innovation, and it 
was instantly perceived to have been invented to take in gud- 
geons. 

Jonathan Sewall, Daniel Leonard, and Samuel Quincy were 
my brother barristers at the bar, and my cordial, confidential, 
and bosom friends. I never, in the whole course of my life, 
lived with any men in more perfect intimacy. They had all 
been patriots as decided, as I believed, as I was. I have al- 
ready hinted at the manner and means of Sewall’s conversion. 

Daniel Leonard was the only child of Colonel Ephraim Leo- 
nard, of Norton. He was a scholar, a lawyer, and an orator, 
according to the standard of those days. As a member of the 
House of Representatives, even down to the year 1770, he made 
the most ardent speeches which were delivered in that House 
against Great Britain, and in favor of the colonies. His popu- 
larity became alarming. The two sagacious spirits, Hutchinson 
and Sewall soon penetrated his character, of which, indeed, he 
had exhibited very visible proofs. He had married a daughter 
of Mr. Hammock, who had left her a portion, as it was thought, 
in that day. He wore a broad gold lace round the rim of his 
hat, he had made his cloak glitter with laces still broader, he 
had set up his chariot and pair, and constantly travelled in it 
from Taunton to Boston. This made the world stare; it was 
a novelty. Not another lawyer in the province, attorney or 
barrister, of whatever age, reputation, rank or station presumed 
to ride in a coach or a chariot. The discerning ones soon per- 
ceived, that wealth and power must have charms to a heart that 
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delighted in so much finery, and indulged in such unusual 
expense. Such marks could not escape the vigilant eyes of the 
two archtempters, Hutchinson and Sewall, who had more art, 
insinuation, and address than all the rest of their party. Poor 
Daniel was beset with great zeal for his conversion. Hutchin- 
son sent for him, courted him with the ardor of a lover, reasoned 
with him, flattered him, overawed him, frightened him, invited 
him to come frequently to his house. As I was intimate with 
Mr. Leonard during the whole of this process, I had the sub- 
stance of this information from his own mouth, was a wit- 
ness to the progress of the impression made upon him, and 
to many of the labors and struggles of his mind, between his 
interest or his vanity, and his duty. 

Samuel Quincy was born in the same town and parish with 
me. Iwas three years at college with him, and as intimate 
with him, as with any one there. We were sworn at the bar 
in October, 1758, together on the same day. He was upright 
at first in his views, though he meddled not much in politics; 
but he belonged to a club, who affected to be thought neutral, 
though their real propensities were all on one side. This gen- 
tleman could not escape the notice of Hutchinson and Sewall, 
who had married his cousin. History must search the human 
heart. Josiah Quincy, Jr., was by many years younger than 
Samuel, his brother; many years after him at college and at 
the bar. Possessing more energy of character, more ardor of 
spirit, more obstinate and patient and persevering application 
to study and to business, and an eloquence more popular and 
imposing than all his other qualities, and openly espousing the 
cause of his country, soon eclipsed his brother, attracted and 
commanded much more business, and much more important 
and lucrative business in his profession than his elder brother. 
Such a rivalry and such a jealousy was more than human nature 
could bear, at least in this instance. Hutchinson and Sewall 
perceived it. They accordingly applied their magic arts to 
him. He was made Solicitor-General, as successor to Sewall, 
and became henceforward a Tory and a refugee. 

My classmate, Brown, a solid, judicious character, was once 
a disciple of James Otis, and a cordial supporter of him and 
his cause in the House of Representatives. This I know from 
his own lips, as well as from his recorded votes. But they 
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made him a Judge of the Superior Court, and that society made 
him a refugee. A Tory, I verily believe, he never was. 

I know the grief, the resentment, and the rage that this nar- 
ration will excite in many families. But I owe nothing to 
them, and every thing to truth. I could descend to minuter 
details and to many inferior examples in Boston and Massa- 
chusetts, but these may suffice for the present, as specimens or 
exemplifications of the arts that were employed in all the colo- 
nies for ten years, that is, from 1765 to 1775, to divide the 
people and form a party in favor of Great Britain. Where is 
the historian who can and will travel through the United States, 
and investigate all the similar intrigues in each of them for the 
same purpose? Yet, without this, the real history of the 
United States, and especially of their revolution, never can be 
written. I could crowd sheets of paper with anecdotes and 
names, which would surprise you, of conversions in the other 
States. If you insist upon it, | may hereafter give you a few 
of the most conspicuous names and characters. But I give 
you notice, that not one of your friends, the federalists, through 
the continent, will thank you for your curiosity. 

There is another very remarkable source of historical inform- 
ation now totally forgotten. So unanimous were the senti- 
ments and so universal the congenial feelings of the people of 
Massachusetts in 1764 and 1765, that almost, if not quite, every 
town in the province was aroused to instruct their representa- 
tives in the General Court; all breathing the same spirit, all 
decided against submission. These instructions were read in 
the House, and it was proposed and expected that they should 
be published in volumes. But the expense, and especially the 
repeal of the stamp act prevented it. I know not how well or 
how ill the records and files of our legislature have been pre- 
served, but these documents ought now to be found somewhere. 
Still less do I know, how the records of towns have been kept or 
preserved; but these instructions ought to be in the hands of 
the town clerks. 

There is another large tract of inquiry to be travelled in the 
correspondence of the committees of the town of Boston with 
the other towns and States, commonly called the committees 
of correspondence. For reasons too numerous to be stated at 
present, I never belonged to any of these committees, and have 
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never seen one of their letters, sent or received. None of them 
have ever been published; at least, I have never seen one. Never- 
theless, I doubt not they exist, Where they are, I know not, 
and I never knew; indeed, I never inquired. But, in my opi- 
nion, the history of the United States never can be written till 
they are discovered. What an engine! France imitated it, 
and produced a revolution. England and Scotland were upon 
the point of imitating it, in order to produce another revolution, 
and all Europe was inclined to imitate it for the same revolu- 
tionary purposes. 

The history of the world for the last thirty years is a sufficient 
commentary upon it. That history ought to convince all man- 
kind, that committees of secret correspondence are dangerous 
machines. ‘That they are caustics, and incision knives, to 
which recourse should never be had but in the last extremities 
of life, in the last question between life and death. 

In this year, 1765, the Congress met at New York. Their 
proceedings must be stated; but it must also be remembered 
that a part of that body, very important at that time, was hos- 
tile to the business, and their influence is visible in the com- 
plexion of the results. The assembly, nevertheless, was so 
prominent a phenomenon as to draw the attention of other 
nations‘as well as this, to the question concerning the authority 
of parliament, and raised the hopes of the people to a union of 
the colonies, to be accomplished and perfected by future and 
more universal Congresses, for their defence, protection, and 
security. 


TO DR. J. MORSE. 


Quincy, 1 January, 1816. 


From 1760 to 1766, was the purest period of patriotism ; 
from 1766 to 1776 was the period of corruption; from 1775 to 
1783 was the period of war. Not a revolutionary war, for the 
revolution was complete, in the minds of the people, and the 
union of the colonies, before the war commenced in the skir- 
mishes of Concord and Lexington on the 19th of April, 1775. 


In 1766 commenced the separation of parties. The stamp 
17* 
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act was repealed. Universal rejoicings had run like wildfire 
through the continent. But Chatham’s declaratory act of the 
sovereignty of parliament hung like a cloud over the whole 
American continent. Thinking men and discerning eyes saw 
it, and amidst all the popular rejoicings dreaded its ominous 
appearance. The public opinion thought it a brutwm fulmen, a 
mere device to preserve the nominal dignity of Great Britain 
without any intention of ever bringing it forward into action. 
When the General Court met in May, Mr. Otis’s services, 
sacrifices, and exertions had been so splendid, that the House 
of Representatives, by a spontaneous and almost unanimous 
feeling of gratitude, chose him their Speaker. Bernard nega- 
tived him. Hutchinson, without whom Bernard was nothing, 
was instantly believed to be the adviser to this declaration of 
hostility. The conviction flashed like lightning through the 
community, that the sovereignty of parliament was not in- 
tended to be relinquished, and that future calamities must be 
expected. The House of Representatives was electrified to 
such a degree, that when the election of counsellors came upon 
the carpet, Hutchinson, though Lieutenant-Governor and Chief 
Justice, and all his brother judges of the Superior Court of 
Judicature, Court of Assizes, and general gaol delivery, were 
turned out of the Council, and a general looking for future 
troubles took place. It was now seen, that every man who 
espoused the cause of his country, must prepare himself for the 
fate of a martyr or confessor, and that every man of any con- 
sequence, who would betray his country, might expect lucrative 
as well as honorable rewards; honorable, I mean, in the common 
sense of the word in the world. It was not long before these 
apprehensions were confirmed. A bill was brought into par- 
liament, imposing taxes on glass, tea, paper, colors, &c., im- 
ported into the colonies. The great Chatham was destined to 


“ Close his long glories with a sigh to find 
The unwilling gratitude of base mankind.” 


Although his name still carried great power, the mortification 
arising from the loss of so much of his popularity, by his ac- 
ceptance of a peerage and a pension, the unbounded licentious- 
ness of the press in abusing him for it, and perhaps, above all, 
the embarrassments he had found in forming a ministry among 
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the factions of Rockingham, Bedford, and Bute, when his 
brother, Lord Temple, and even the Duke of Portland, deserted 
him, aggravated the natural and habitual infirmity of his con- 
stitution, and rendered him incapable of that activity in busi- 
ness, and that fire which inspired every-body with his own 
enthusiasm, which had been so conspicuous in all parts of his 
former life. 

This new act of tyrannical taxation rekindled all the fires of 
opposition and resistance on this side the water. The associa- 
tions against its execution were universal through all the colo- 
nies, and ought to be stated and related in detail, because they 
illustrate the progress of the revolution in the minds of the 
people, against the authority of parliament, towards a union of 
the colonies and a total independence on the one hand, and 
the progress of seduction and corruption on the other. 

Another innovation was contrived, and a board of commis- 
sioners of the customs created; but the remonstrances and 
associations against the execution of the acts were so formi- 
dable, that the ministry thought it necessary to send a fleet and 
army to protect Temple, Hallowell, Paxton, Birch, and Robin- 
san, their adherents and followers. In 1768, there appeared a 
general disposition to oppose their landing by force; but many 
gentlemen, apprehending confusion from unconcerted resistance, 
took measures for inviting a Convention of the province. The 
circumstances of this year ought to be distinctly developed, and 
the result of the Convention stated. The fleet was drawn up 
to fire upon the town, and protect the landing of those illus- 
trious personages, the commissioners and their drunken secre- 
tary, and their defenders, the troops, which were given out to 
be four thousand men, though, probably, they were not half 
the number. ‘These poor creatures, the soldiers, were in a for- 
lorn condition,— no barracks, no shelter, hungry and cold. 
The inhabitants shut their doors, and would admit panthers 
and serpents as soon. The address of their officers upon this 
dangerous crisis, I shall never forget. They became suppliants, 
and appealed to humanity. Had the door of a citizen been 
broken, to let in the soldiers, such was the inflammation of 
spirits that they would all have been made prisoners before morn- 
ing; but the officers had too much sense. They put themselves 
and their men upon the compassionate list. “The poor soldiers 
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were innocent. They knew not why they were sent here. Can 
you see your fellow-creatures perish in your streets for want of 
shelter?” Humanity prevailed. The troops were paraded on 
the common. One regiment appeared every day in Brattle 
Square, with their left flank before the front of the white house, 
where IJ then lived. Every morning I saw from my front win- 
dows Major Small exercising his battalion or his regiment, and 
admired his patient, persevering assiduity no less than the 
regularity of his men. What were my reflections and feelings 
at these sights! Poor puppets! you know nothing of the invis- 
ible hand, which dances you upon its wires!) No more than 
the cogs and wheels of a clock, of the weights that move them, 
or the hand which they point to the hour. The men who 
understand the machinery, and are the first springs of its move- 
ment, know no more of what they are doing than you do. 
They are heaping up vengeance against the day of vengeance, 
against you, against themselves, and against unnumbered thou- 
sands of others as innocent as you. Major Small and I passed 
each other every day, but never spoke. Twenty years after- 
wards, we passed each other at public places of amusement in 
London, as Dido and Aineas passed each other in the shades, 
and never spoke. ‘The troops lived in Boston for a few months 
more than a year, as the allied forces now reside in France, 
the blood of the inhabitants boiling with indignation, and the 
continent sympathizing with them. Wrangles and quarrels 
frequently occurred between the citizens and the soldiers; ex- 
asperation increased on both sides, till it broke out in the 
melancholy catastrophe of the 5th of March, 1770. Now ap- 
peared the spirit of freemen; multitudes from Boston and the 
neighboring towns assembled spontaneously the next day, and 
from day to day. Strong guards were placed in the State 
House, and every man appeared to be ready at the toll of a 
bell or the sound of a gun to turn out with his arms. The 
assembly applied to the governor and council. Mr. Hutchinson 
was Lieutenant-Governor and commander-in-chief. Colonel 
Dalrymple was sent for. Samuel Adams appeared in his true 
character. His caution, his discretion, his ingenuity, his saga- 
city, his self-command, his presence of mind, and his intrepidity, 
commanded the admiration and loud applauses of both parties. 
The troops were ordered to the Castle, and Lord North called 
them from this time “Sam Adams’s two regiments.” 
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TO DR. J. MORSE. 


Quincy, 5 January, 1816. 


The trials of the officer and soldiers, who were indicted for 
the slaughter in King Street, were pending for the greatest part 
of the year 1770, and when they came on, consumed six o1 
seven days each. The discussions and decisions in those cases 
convinced the people that they could depend on no protection 
against the sovereignty of parliament but Providence and their 
own arms. Accordingly they» were found in Boston and all 
the neighboring towns, forming companies for voluntary mili- 
tary exercises. Even Salem, Marblehead, and Newbury, caught 
the flame, though the county of Essex, next to Worcester and 
Hampshire, was the last to abandon the ministry and their 
governors. 

These trials, as important in the history of mankind as any 
that are recorded in the history of jurisprudence, never have 
been, and never can be truly, impartially, and faithfully repre- 
sented to posterity. The first was taken down, and transmitted 
to England, by a Scottish or English stenographer, without any 
known authority but his own. ‘The British government have 
never permitted it to see the light, and probably never will. 

The second trial was taken by the same stenographer, by 
permission, of the court, and allowed to be published. The 
Court allowed him to show his manuscript to the counsel. He 
brought it to me. Upon reading it over, I found so much inac- 
curacy and so many errors, that I scratched out every thing but 
the legal authorities and the testimonies of the witnesses. Mr. 
Quincy and Mr. Paine were consulted, and the result of their 
deliberations appears in the printed trial. Mr. Sewall, the Attor- 
ney-General, who ought, at the hazard of his existence, to have 
conducted those prosecutions, disappeared; and Mr. Paine and 
‘Mr. Samuel Quincy were substituted, nobody knew whether 
by the Court or the Attorney-General. I leave to the masters of 
chess to make their reflections on this curious arrangement of 
kings, knights, and pawns, upon the board. I speculated little 
on these puppetshows and idle games. “To the law and the 
testimony,” was my only maxim. The law and the testimony 
prevailed, and destroyed as much of my popularity as Mr. Pitt 
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lost by accepting a peerage and a pension. It was instantly 
propagated that I had been bribed by an immense fee, to sell 
my country. I never uttered a word or suggested a hint allud- 
ing to fees from first to last. A single guinea was put into 
my hand by the Irish infant, for a retaining fee; ten guineas 
were offered on the first trial, and eight at the second, and 
accepted without looking at them, or uttering a word. These 
nineteen guineas were all the fees I ever received for a whole 
year of distressing anxiety, and for thirteen or fourteen days of 
the hardest labor in the trials that I ever went through. Add 
to all this the taunts and scoffs and bitter reproaches of the 
Whigs, and the giggling and tittering of the Tories, which was 
more provoking than all the rest. 

This great event turned the attention of all the colonies to 
it, and the supremacy of parliament stared all men in the face. 
If parliament was omnipotent, could enact what statutes it 
pleased, and employ armies and navies, governors, counsellors, 
and judges to interpret them, and carry them into execution, 
of what use could our houses of representatives be? And 
what were our religion, liberties, properties, or existence worth? 
I recollect no event which increased the horror of parliamentary 
usurpation so much as this. The journals, the pamphlets, and 
the records of this period ought to be collected and examined 
with patient attention. About this period, parties in England 
were as angry as in America. Wilkes and Junius agitated 
king, ministry, parliament, and nation. Opposition pretended 
friendship for America; but no members of either house, of 
administration or opposition, ever dared to avow the true 
American principle, or to express a doubt of the supreme, un- 
limited authority of parliament over all the dominions of the 
crown. “Standing armies in time of peace, stationed in popu- 
lous cities to preserve internal peace,” Cato’s Letters and the 
Independent Whig, and all the writings of Trenchard and 
Gordon, Mrs. Macaulay’s History, Burgh’s Political Disquisi- 
tions, Clarendon’s History of the Civil War, and all the writings 
relative to the revolutions in England became fashionable read- 
ing. Hutchinson, whose ambition made him as weak as water, 
had declared publicly in council, that he had no authority over 
the king’s troops; that the military force had a separate coms 
mand, and he could do nothing without Dalrymple. “ Good 
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God!” said the public, “is this our situation already? Isa 
military authority already erected over the civil authority, or 
independent of it? Is a lieutenant-colonel of a regiment com- 
mander-in-chief of the province, or even independent upon him ? 
‘We remember the time when Brigadier Timothy Ruggles, com- 
mander-in-chief of Massachusetts troops, was put under the 
command of a British ensign for a whole campaign. Is the 
whole civil authority of the province now to be placed under the 
command of a lieutenant-colonel of a British regiment? 'To 
talk or think of liberty or privileges under a military govern- 
ment, is as idle and absurd as under an ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. 

How slightly soever historians may have passed over this 
event, the blood of the martyrs, right or wrong, proved to be the 
seeds of the congregation. Not the battle of I.exington or 
Bunker’s Hill, not the surrender of Burgoyne or Cornwallis 
were more important events in American history than the battle 
of King Street, on the dth of March, 1770. The town of Boston 
instituted an annual oration in commemoration of this catas- 
trophe, “upon the danger of standing armies, stationed in popu- 
leus cities in time of peace,” and among the first orators were 
such names as Hancock, Warren, and Lovell. These orations 
were read, I had almost said by every-body that could read, 
and scarcely ever with dry eyes. ‘They have now been con- 
tinued for forty-five years. Will you read them ail? They 
were not long continued in their original design, but other gen- 
tlemen with other views had influence enough to obtain a 
change from “standing armies,” to “feelings which produced 
the revolution.” Of these forty-five orations I have read as 
many as I have seen. They have varied with all the changes 
of our politics. They have been made the engine of bringing 
forward to public notice young gentlemen of promising genius, 
whose connections and sentiments were conformable to the 
prevailing opinions of the moment. ‘There is juvenile ingenuity 
in all that I have read. There are few men of consequence 
among us who did not commence their career by an oration on 
the 5th of March. I have read these orations with a mixture 
of grief, pleasure, and pity. Young gentlemen of genius de- 
scribing scenes they never saw, and descanting on feelings they 
never felt, and which great pains had been taken that they 
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never should feel. When will these orations end? And when ~ 
will they cease to be monuments of the fluctuations of public 
opinion and general feeling in Boston, Massachusetts, New 
England, and the United States? They are infinitely more 
indicative of the feelings of the moment, than of the feelings 
that produced the revolution. 

Remember, Sir, that I am not writing history nor annals. I 
am only stating a few facts, and suggesting a few hints. If I 
could be fifty years younger, and had nothing better to do, I 
would have these orations collected, and printed in volumes, 
and then write the history of the last forty-five years in com- 
mentaries upon them. 


TO DR. J. MORSE. 


Quincy, 20 January, 1816. 

In the order of time, I have passed over a tragical event which 
excited much interest, and contributed largely to render the 
sovereignty of parliament odious, detestable, and horrible to the 
people, and I can conscientiously add, accelerated the catas- 
trophe of the 5th March, 1770.1 

In 1769, a little before the recall of Governor Bernard, the 
British frigate, The Rose, sent a lieutenant, a midshipman, and 
a pressgang of sailors on board a ship of Mr. Hooper, of Mar- 
blehead, then returning from Bilboa, upon the recruiting service. 
The lieutenant demanded of the captain a sight of his crew. 
The crew were called. “Are here all?” Noanswer. “ Search 
the ship,” said the imperious lieutenant. Away flew the mid- 
shipman and his gang of loyal soldiers, through every part of 
the ship to search for hidden seamen. At last the cry was 
heard, “here they are.” Four sailors had hid themselves in the 
forepeak of the ship, the place most likely to be overlooked in a 
search. ‘Ihe forepeak was immediately invaded by the lieute- 
nant, the midshipman, and the whole pressgang armed with 

1 The account which follows is in some measure a repetition of what has been 
already printed in the second volume, pp. 224 — 226, note, and also in the ninth 
volume, pp. 317-319. But as it forms one of the series addressed to Dr. Morse, 


and opens some views of the subject not there touched upon, it has been thought 
best to retain it. 
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swords and pistols. Michael Corbet and Lieutenant Panton 
argued the cause, but neither being convinced, resort was had 
to the ratio ultima, and an amiable youth was laid dead at the 
feet of Michael Corbet. A boat was sent to the Rose, and a 
strong reénforcement to the pressgang soon broke down all 
before them, seized the four sailors, one of whom was bleeding 
with an arm broken by a pistol ball, shot by the midshipman at 
random among the four, in the first assault upon the forepeak. 

A special Court of Admiralty was summoned, according to 
act of parliament, to try these four sailors for piracy and mur- 
der on the high seas, in killing Lieutenant Panton; when in 
law, truth, and conscience, the commander of the Rose frigate 
ought to have been prosecuted for piracy and murder on the 
high seas, in illegally sending a pressgang to enslave freemen, 
and compelling them in self-defence to destroy their invader 
and intended destroyer; or in the better language of the boat- 
swain of the Rose frigate, “to deprive honest men of their 
liberty.” 

The constitution of this Court ought to be stated by a his- 
torian. It consisted of the Governors of Massachusetts, Ber- 
nard, and New Hampshire, Wentworth; Judge of Admiralty, 
Auchmuty ; Commander of the Navy, Commodore Hood; and 
counsellors from several colonies, to the number of fifteen. 
Whether Hutchinson sat as Lieutenant-Governor or as Chief 
Justice, I know not. When the Court opened, the counsel of 
the poor prisoners presented pleas to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, and if that should be overruled, requesting and demand- 
ing that a jury should be summoned to try the facts, according 
to the course of the common law. 

What has become of the records of this Court, whether they 
have been sent to Halifax or to London, whether they remain 
in any repository in Boston, or whether they have been burned, 
like most of the records of this world, I know not. But if they 
exist, they will show four pleas, drawn at great length, stating 
the laws, principles, and reasonings on which they were founded, 
and each of them signed by one of the four prisoners, or by his 
counsel. ‘These pleadings, contemptible as they may appear 
at this day, cost the counsel many days of painful research, and 
the mere composition and draught of them cost more than one 
sleepless night, in the handwriting. 

\qosege # 18 
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When the prisoners were arraigned, they presented these 
four pleas to the Court, and their counsel appeared to support 
them, with his arguments and books of authority, against Mr. 
Sewall himself and the other counsel for the crown. 

But the counsel on neither side were permitted to say a 
word. Hutchinson started up, and with a countenance, which 
remains deeply graven on my retina to this hour, expressive 
of the designs and passions, the fears and apprehensions, that 
agitated and tormented his soul, moved that the Court should 
adjourn to the council chamber. No opposition! no reasons 
pro or con! The countenances of the innocents and the sim- 
ple on the bench, indicating some surprise, but the knowing 
ones manifesting a knowledge, or, at least, a pleasing conjec- 
ture of the secret. The prisoners were remanded; parties, wit- 
nesses, counsel, audience, dismissed; and the Court adjourned 
to the council chamber, where they remained in secret conclave 
till late in the evening. When they arose, it was given out and 
propagated through the town that they had decided in favor of 
the pleas, and that jurors were to be summoned the next morn- 
ing, to try the prisoners. 

Whether this rumor had any foundation in truth, or whether 
it was invented and circulated to soften the keen asperity of the 
public feeling, I know not; but this is certain, the Court met 
again early next morning in secret conclave in the council 
chamber; and then it was believed by many, conjectured by 
more, and reported generally, that Hutchinson and his con- 
fidential few had been alarmed at the decision of the preced- 
ing evening, and had contrived a secret meeting in the morning 
to reconsider the vote. Whether there was any truth in these 
whispers, rumors, and murmurs, I know not. But one thing is 
certain, that when the Court opened in form, the four pleas, 
without permitting one word to be said for them or against 
them by the counsel on either side, were pronounced by the 
president, Bernard, to be overruled. 

The prisoners were now at the bar, and the trial commenced. 
The witnesses on both sides examined and cross-examined.! 

‘The notes taken by Mr. Adams in this trial have been found since the 
publication of the prior volumes. They are very full, and entirely confirm the 
accuracy of this account given from memory nearly half a century afterwards. 


ieee says, however, that it was he who pronounced the decision of the 
ourt. 
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All agreed in every fact and circumstance. No contradictory 
_ testimony; British sailors and American sailors all agreed. 
‘What morality and what religion, Dr. Morse, in these sons of 
Neptune! Oh! for the honor of human nature, that I could 
say the same of the Court! 

When the examination was ended and taken down by the 
clerk and the counsel in writing, the argument of counsel was 
expected. The counsel for the prisoners had taken great pains 
to search and research, through every law, human and divine, 
the doctrine of homicide in all its divisions, distinctions, and 
limitations. As this was said to be a civil law court, he had 
ransacked every writer on the civil law, that the town of Boston 
possessed. He had examined every authority in the laws of 
England upon the subject, and, superadded to all, he had 
brought forward that volume of the British Statutes at Large, 
which contained the act of parliament which expressly prohi- 
bited the impressment of seamen in America. All these books 
were piled up on the table before him, in the sight of the Court, 
when the counsel arose, in the ordinary course of proceedings, 
to argue the cause of his clients, the poor prisoners at the bar. 
After addressing the court in the usual style of respect, he 
begged their attention to the authorities in law, and to the testi- 
monies, which he should apply, to show that the action of the 
prisoners in killing Lieutenant Panton could amount to nothing 
more than justifiable homicide in necessary self-defence. 

The words “justifiable homicide” were scarcely out of his 
mouth, before Hutchinson started up in very indecorous haste, 
and moved that the prisoners be remanded, and the Court 
adjourned to the council chamber. The prisoners, the crowded 
audience, the bar, the counsel, were all thunderstruck. But 
what were prisoners, audience, bar or counsel, against “ sic 
volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas” ? 'The Court was ad- 
journed to the council chamber, and there inclosed, like a con- 
clave of cardinals, in secret intrigues for the rest of the day. 

When the Court opened the next day, and the prisoners or- 
dered to the bar, all the world expected that the trial would 
commence, and the argument on the law and the evidence pro- 
ceed. But after a solemn pause and total silence, Governor 
Bernard, the President of the Court, arose, and with a counte- 
nance so solemn and gloomy as made the audience shudder, as 
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if a sentence of death was coming, addressed himself to the 
prisoners by name, and pronounced, “The Court have con- 
sidered the evidence in support of the libel against you, and are 
unanimously of opinion that it amounts only to justifiable 
homicide ; you are accordingly acquitted and discharged from 
your imprisonment.” Not another word was said, except by 
Mr. Auchmuty, the Judge of Admiralty, who cried out, “ The 
Court is unanimous in this opinion.” 

I will leave to poets and writers of romance to describe the 
joy that glowed in every heart, and lighted every countenance 
at this denouement of the tragedy. One circumstance is too 
characteristic to be omitted. The counsel for the prisoners 
descending from the chamber where the Court sat, to the lower 
floor of the Court House, was met at the bottom of the stairs 
by the boatswain of the Rose. “Sir,” said he, “we are all 
greatly obliged to you for your noble conduct in defence of 
these brave fellows; yet, Sir, this is the employment in which 
I have been almost constantly engaged for twenty years, fight- 
ing with honest men to deprive them of their liberty. I always 
thought I ought to be hanged for it, and now I know it.” 

This trial, Dr. Morse, is a mystery never yet explained, — a 
labyrinth without a clue! an enigma that never can be un- 
riddled. Though all hypothesis must be unavailing in investi- 
gating this phenomenon, so strange, so unprecedented in the 
history of jurisprudence, I must be permitted to suggest a few 
hints for your consideration and inquiry. 

First. Where can you find a secret court of judicature? In 
courts martial, in the Inquisition, or in the Lion’s mouth at 
Venice? The star chamber and the high commission court in 
England, even Jeffreys’s courts were open and public. 

Second. Here were the Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Chief Justice, the Judge of Admiralty of Massachusetts, the 
Governor and counsellors from New Hampshire, counsellors 
frorn Rhode Island, and the commander-in-chief of the royal 
navy, Commodore Hood, now, if alive, Lord Bridport, skulking 
and hiding in total silence from open court to secret council 
chamber, like Indians fighting behind bushes, and running in 
the dark from one bush to another to avoid detection. 

Third. Upon what law, upon what principle were the pri- 
soners acquitted of piracy and murder? Nobody knew, nobody 
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could conjecture. Every honest soul was delighted with the 
decision, but none knew or could surmise upon what grounds 
it was made. 

Fourth. Was the decision according to the law of nature, 
the law of nations, the civil law, the common law, or the 
statute law? ‘No man could answer any of these questions. 
All was darkness, mystery, uncertainty, and confusion. The 
honest lawyers said, “misera servitus est, ubi jus est vagum 
aut incog:nitum.” 

Fifth. There was an act of parliament expressly forbidding 
impressments in America, then lying on the table before the 
judges, produced by the counsel for the prisoners, and ready to 
be read at a moment’s warning, which would have justified the 
decision of the Court, to the king, the English nation, and the 
American public, without any other authority or argument. 
Why did not the Court permit this statute to be read or men- 
tioned? Why did they not produce it and read it themselves, 
if the counsel had through ignorance or forgetfulness omitted it. 

Sixth. Can it be credible, that this Court, and all the counsel 
for the crown, and all the naval and custom-house officers were 
ignorant of this statute? However incredible it may appear, I 
have always believed and still believe that not one of them all 
had the least knowledge or suspicion that such an act existed. 
There was at that time but one copy of the Statutes at Large in 
the Massachusetts, and that set had been imported by the coun- 
sel for the prisoners. 

Seventh. Was the sentence of the Court founded on the 
principle of the universal illegality of impressment? I sincerely 
believe it was, and, moreover, that not one judge upon that 
bench would have dared to give an opinion of its legality. The 
oracular and equivocal dictum of Lord Chatham had not then 
been pronounced, nor the opinion of the first Pitt, as ignorant as 
it was dogmatical, that it was a common-law prerogative of the 
crown. Candor obliges me to acknowledge that Mr. Sewall 
conducted this prosecution like a judicious lawyer and a polite 
gentleman ; but Hutchinson appeared hurried between his ter- 
ror of the crown and its officers on one hand, and his dread of 
unpopularity on the other! No trial had ever interested the 

1 Hutchinson has explained this whole matter. He admits that the change 


in the action of the Court upon the application for a jury was owing entirely to 
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community so much before, excited so much curiosity and com- 
passion, or so many apprehensions of the fatal consequences of 
the supremacy of parliamentary jurisdiction, or the intrigues 
of parliamentary courts. No trial had drawn together such 
crowds of auditors from day to day; they were as numerous as 
those in the next year, at the trials of Preston and the soldiers. 
Nevertheless, every thing relative to this great event must 
remain mysterious. The whole transaction seems totally for- 
gotten. None of our historians appears to have ever heard of it. 
Mrs. Warren has not remembered it, and Dr. Gordon has taken 
no notice of it; yet Dr. Gordon has minutely related the action 
of Mr. Richardson in shooting young Snider, and its effects. 
Mr. Richardson and his exploit were thought worthy to be 
recorded, while Panton and Corbet were to be forgotten! And 
who was Richardson? If there was even a color of justice in 
the public opinion, he was the most abandoned wretch in Ame- 
rica. Adultery, incest, perjury were reputed to be his ordinary 
crimes. His life would exhibit an atrocious volume. ‘This 
man was selected by the board of commissioners for a custom- 
house officer. His name was sufficient to raise a mob, and I 
had almost said to the honor of the mob. Mr. Richardson and 
the innocent victim, Sider, ought to have been remembered, 
but Panton and Corbet ought not to have been forgotten. 
Preston and his soldiers ought to have been forgotten sooner. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincey, 2 March, 1816. 

I cannot be serious! I am about to write you the most fri- 
volous letter you ever read. Would you go back to your cradle, 
and live over again your seventy years? I believe you would 
return me a New England answer, by asking me another ques- 
tion, “ Would you live your eighty years over again?” If I 


his interference; and he rests the final decision upon the fact, that neither 
the lieutenant nor his superior officer was acting by any warrant or special 
authority from the lords of the admiralty. This avoided the question of their 
power to give such authority. History of Massachusetts, vol. iii. p. 232, note. 
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am prepared to give you an explicit answer, the question in- 
volves so many considerations of metaphysics and physics, of 
theology and ethics, of philosophy and history, of experience 
and romance, of tragedy, comedy, and farce, that I would not 
give my opinion without writing a volume to justify it. I have 
lately lived over again in part, from 1753, when I was junior 
sophister at college, till 1769, when I was digging in the mines 
as a barrister at law for silver and gold in the town of Boston, 
and got as much of the shining dross for my labor, as my 
utmost avarice at that time craved. At the hazard of the little 
vision that is left me, I have read the history of that period of 
sixteen years, in the six first volumes of the Baron de Grimm. 
In a late letter to you, I expressed a wish to see a history of 
quarrels, and calamities of authors in France, like that of 
D’Israeli in England; I did not expect it so soon, but now I 
have it in a manner more masterly than I ever hoped to see it. 
It is not only a narrative of the incessant great wars between 
the ecclesiastics and the philosophers, but of the little skirmishes 
and squabbles of poets, musicians, sculptors, painters, architects, 
tragedians, comedians, opera singers, and dancers, chansons, 
vaudevilles, epigrams, madrigals, epitaphs, sonnets, &c. 

No man is more sensible than I am of the service to science 
and letters, humanity, fraternity, and liberty, that would have 
been rendered by the encyclopedists and economists, by Vol- 
taire, D’ Alembert, Buffon, Diderot, Rousseau, La Lande, Fre- 
deric and Catherine, if they had possessed common sense. But 
they were all totally destitute of it. They seemed to think that 
all Christendom was convinced, as they were, that all religion 
was “visions judaiques,”’ and that their effulgent lights had 
illuminated all the world; they seemed to believe that whole 
nations and continents had been changed in their principles, 
opinions, habits, and feelings, by the sovereign grace of their 
almighty philosophy, almost as suddenly as Catholics and Cal- 
vinists believe in instantaneous conversion. ‘They had not con- 
sidered the force of early education on the minds of millions, 
who had never heard of their philosophy. 

And what was their philosophy? Atheism,— pure, unadulte- 
rated atheism. Diderot, D’ Alembert, Frederic, De La Lande, 
and Grimm, were indubitable atheists. The universe was mas- 
ter only, and eternal. Spirit was a word without a meaning. 
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Liberty was a word without a meaning. ‘There was no liberty 
in the universe; liberty was a word void of sense. Every 
thought, word, passion, sentiment, feeling, all motion and action 
was necessary. All beings and attributes were of eternal neces- 
sity; conscience, morality, were all nothing but fate. This was 
their creed, and this was to perfect human nature, and convert 
the earth into a paradise of pleasure. 

Who and what is this fate? He must be a sensible fellow. 
He must be a master of science; he must be a master of spheri- 
cal trigonometry, and great circle sailing; he must calculate 
eclipses in his head by intuition; he must be master of the 
science of infinitesimals, “la science des infiniment petits.” 
He must involve and extract all the roots by intuition, and be 
familiar with all possible or imaginable sections of the cone. 
He must be a master of the arts, mechanical and imitative; he 
must have more eloquence than Demosthenes, more wit than 
Swift or Voltaire, more humor than Butler or Trumbull; and 
what is more comfortable than all the rest, he must be good- 
natured; for this is upon the whole a good world. There is 
ten times as much pleasure as pain in it. 

Why, then, should we abhor the word God, and fall in love 
with the word fate? We know there exists energy and intel- 
lect enough to produce such a world as this, which is a sublime 
and beautiful one, and a very benevolent one, notwithstanding 
all our snarling; and a happy one, if it is not made otherwise 
by our own fault. 

Ask a mite in the centre of your mammoth cheese, what he 
thinks of the “76 xav.”. I should prefer the philosophy of Timeeus 
of Locris, before that.of Grimm, Diderot, Frederic, and D’ Alem- 
bert. 1 should even prefer the Shaster of Indostan, or the Chal- 
dean, Egyptian, Indian, Greek, Christian, Mahometan, Teuto- 
nic, or Celtic theology. ‘Timzeus and Ocellus taught that three 
principles were eternal: God, matter, and form. God was 
good, and had ideas; matter was necessity, fate, dead, without 
form, without feeling, perverse, untractable, capable, however, 
of being cut into forms of spheres, circles, triangles, squares, 
cubes, cones, &c. ‘The ideas of the good God labored upon 
matter to bring it into form; but matter was fate, necessity, 
dulness, obstinacy, and would not always conform to the ideas 
of the good God, who desired to make the best of all possible 
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worlds, but matter, fate, necessity, resisted, and would not let 
him complete his idea. Hence all the evil and disorder, pain, 
misery, and imperfection of the universe. 

We all curse Robespierre and Bonaparte; but were they not 
both such restless, vain, extravagant animals as Diderot and 
Voltaire? Voltaire was the greatest literary character and 
Bona the greatest military character of the eighteenth century ; 
there is all the difference between them; both equally heroes 
and equally cowards. 

When you asked my opinion of a university, it would have 
been easy to advise mathematics, experimental philosophy, na- 
tural history, chemistry, and astronomy, geography, and the fine 
arts, to the exclusion of ontology, metaphysics, and theology. 
But knowing the eager impatience of the human mind to search 
into eternity and infinity, the first cause and last end of all 
things, I thought best to leave it its liberty to inquire, till it is 
convinced, as I have been these fifty years, that there is but one 
being in the universe who comprehends it, and our last resource 
is resignation. 

This Grimm must have been in Paris when you were there. 
Jhid you know him or hear of him ? 

I have this moment received two volumes more; but these 
are from 1777 to 1782, leaving the chain broken from 1769 to 
1777. I hope hereafter to get the two intervening volumes. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 3 May, 1816. 


Yours of April 8th has long since been received. 

J. Would you agree to live your eighty years over again ? 

A. Aye, and sans phrase. 

J. Would you agree to live your eighty years over again 
for ever? 

A. ILonce heard our acquaintance, Chew, of Philadelphia, 
say, he should like to go back to twenty-five, to all eternity. 
But I own my soul would start and shrink back on itself at the 
prospect of an endless succession of boules de savon, almost as 
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much as at the certainty of annihilation. For what is human 
life? Ican speak only for one. I have had more comfort than 
distress, more pleasure than pain, ten to one; nay, if you please, 
a hundred to one. A pretty large dose, however, of distress 
and pain. ° But, after all, what is human life? A vapor, a fog, 
a dew, a cloud, a blossom, a flower, a rose, a blade of grass, a 
glass bubble, a tale told by an idiot, a boule de savon, vanity of 
vanities, an eternal succession of which would terrify me almost 
as much as annihilation. 

J. Would you prefer to live over again rather than accept 
the offer of a better life in a future state ? 

A. Certainly not. 

J. Would you live again, rather than change for the worse 
in a future state, for the sake of trying something new ? 

A. Certainly, yes! 

J. Would you live over again once or forever rather than 
run the risk of annihilation, or of a better or worse state at or 
after death? 

A. Most certainly I would not. 

J. How valiant you are! 

A. Aye, at this moment and at all other moments of my 
life that I can recollect; but who can tell what will become of 
his bravery, when his flesh and his philosophy were not suffi- 
cient to support him in his last hours. D’Alembert said, Happy 
are they who have courage, but I have none. Voltaire, the 
greatest genius of them all, behaved like the greatest coward of 
them all, at his death, as he had like the wisest fool of them all 
in his lifetime. Hume awkwardly affects to sport away all 
sober thoughts. Who can answer for his last feelings and 
reflections, especially as the priests are in possession of the 
custom of making the great engines of their craft, procul este 
profani. 

J. How shall we, how can we, estimate the value of human 
life ? 

A. Iknow not; I cannot weigh sensations and reflections, 
pleasures and pains, hopes and fears in money scales. But I can 
tell you how I have heard it estimated by some philosophers. 
One of my old friends and clients, a mandamus counsellor 
against his will, a man of letters and virtues, without one vice 
that I ever knew or suspected, except garrulity, William Vassal, 
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asserted to me, and strenuously maintained, that pleasure is no 
compensation for pain. A hundred years of the keenest de- 
lights of human life, could not atone for one hour of bilious 
colic that he had felt. The sublimity of this philosophy my 
dull genius could not reach. I was willing to state a fair 
account between pleasure and pain, and give credit for the 
balance, which I found very great in my favor. Another philo- 
sopher who, as we say, believed nothing, ridiculed the notion 
of a future state. One of the company asked, “ Why are you 
an enemy to a future state? Are you wearied of life? Do 
you detest existence?” “ Weary of life! Detest existence!” 
said the philosopher, “no, I love life so well and am so attached 
to existence, that to be sure of immortality, I would consent to 
be pitched about with forks by the devils among flames of fire 
and brimstone to all eternity.’ I find no resources in my 
courage for this exalted philosophy. I would rather be blotted 
out. Il faut trancher le mot. What is there in life to attach 
us to it, but the hope of a future and a better? It is a cracker, 
a bouquet, a firework, at best. 

I admire your navigation, and should like to sail with you 
either in your bark or in my own, alongside with yours. Hope, 
with her gay ensigns displayed at the prow; fear, with her hob- 
goblins behind the stern. Hope remains. What pleasure? I 
mean, take away fear, and what pain remains? Ninety-nine 
hundredths of the pleasures and pains of life are nothing but 
hopes and fears. All nations known in history or in travels 
have hoped, believed, and expected a future and a better state. 
The Maker of the universe, the cause of all things, whether we 
eall it fate, or chance, or God, has inspired this hope. If it is a 
fraud, we shall never know it; we shall never resent the impo- 
sition, be grateful for the illusion, nor grieve for the disappoint- 
ment; we shall be no more. 

Credant Grimm, Diderot, Buffon, La Lande, Condorcet, 
D’Holbach, Frederic, Catherine, non ego. Arrogant as it may 
be, I shall take the liberty to pronounce them all ideologians. 
Yet I would not persecutg a hair of their heads; the world is 
wide enough for them and me. 

Suppose the cause of the universe should reveal to all man- 
kind at once a certainty, that they must all die within a cen- 
tury, and that death is an eternal extinction of all living powers, 
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of all sensation and reflection. What would be the effect? 
Would there be one man, woman, or child existing on this 
globe twenty years hence? Would every human being be a 
Madame Deffand, Voltaire’s “ aveugle clairvoyante,” all her life- 
time regretting her existence, bewailing that she had ever been 
born; grieving that she had ever been dragged without her 
consent into being? Who would bear the gout, the stone, the 
colic, for the sake of a boule de savon, when a pistol, a cord, a 
pond, a phial of laudanum, was at hand? What would men 
say to their Maker? Would they thank him? No; they would 
reproach him, they would curse him to his face. 

Voild, a sillier letter than my last! For a wonder, I have 
filled a sheet, and a greater wonder, I have read fifteen volumes 
of Grimm. Digito compesce labellum. I hope to write you 
more upon this and other topics of your letter. I have read 
also a history of the Jesuits, in four volumes. Can you tell me 
the author, or any thing of this work ? 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 6 May, 1816. 

Neither eyes, fingers, nor paper held out to despatch all the 
trifles I wished to write in my last letter. 

In your letter of April 8th, you wonder for what good end 
the sensations of grief could be intended. You wish the patho- 
logists would tell us what is the use of grief in our economy, 
and of what good it is the cause, proximate or remote. When 
I approach such questions as this, I consider myself like one of 
those little eels in vinegar, or one of those animalcules in black 
or red pepper or in the horseradish root, that bite our tongues 
so cruelly, reasoning upon the 76 xiv. Of what use is this sting 
upon the tongue? Why might we not have the benefit of these 
stimulants without the sting? Why might we not have the 
fragrance, the beauty of the rose, without the thorn ? 

In the first place, however, we know not the connections be- 
tween pleasure and pain. They seem to be mechanical and 
inseparable. How can we conceive a strong passion, a san- 
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guine hope, suddenly disappointed, without producing pain or 
grief? Swift, at seventy, recollected the fish he had angled out 
of water when a boy, which broke loose from his hook, and said, 
“] feel the disappointment at this moment.” A merchant 
places all his fortune and all his credit in a single India or 
China ship. She arrives at the Vineyard with a cargo worth a 
million, in order. Sailing round the Cape for Boston, a sudden 
storm wrecks her; ship, cargo, and crew all lost. Is it possible 
that the merchant, ruined, bankrupt, sent to prison by his cre- 
ditors, his wife and children starving, should not grieve? Sup- 
pose a young couple, with every advantage of persons, fortune, 
and connection, on the point of an indissoluble union. A flash 
of lightning, or any one of those millions of accidents which 
are allotted to humanity, proves fatal to one of the lovers. Is it 
possible that the other, and all the friends of both, should not 
grieve? It should seem that grief, as a mere passion, must 
necessarily be in proportion to sensibility. 

Did you ever see a portrait or a statue of a great man, with- 
out perceiving strong traits of pain and anxiety? These fur- 
rows were all ploughed in the countenance by grief. Our 
juvenile oracle, Sir Edward Coke, thought that none were fit 
for legislators and magistrates but sad men; and who were 
these sad men? They were aged men who had been tossed 
and buffeted in the vicissitudes of life, forced upon profound 
reflection by grief and disappointments, and taught to command 
their passions and prejudices. 

But all this, you will say, is nothing to the purpose; it is 
only repeating and exemplifying a oe which my question 
supposed to be well known, namely, the existence of grief, 
and is no answer to my question, what are the uses of grief? 
This is very true, and you are very right; but may not the 
uses of grief be inferred, or at least suggested by such exem- 
plifications of known facts? Grief compels the India merchant 
to think, to reflect upon the plan of his voyage. “ Have I not 
been rash to trust my fortune, my family, my liberty to the 
caprice of winds and waves in a single ship? I will never again 
give loose to my imagination and avarice. It had been wiser 
and more honest to have traded on a smaller scale, upon my 
own capital.” The desolated lover, and disappointed connec- 
tions, are compelled by their grief to reflect on the vanity of 
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human wishes and expectations; to learn the essential lesson 
of resignation, to review their own conduct toward the deceased, 
to correct any errors or faults in their future conduct towards 
their remaining friends, and towards all men; to recollect the 
virtues of their lost friend, and resolve to imitate them; his 
follies and vices, if he had any, and resolve to avoid them. 
Grief drives men into habits of serious reflection, sharpens the 
understanding, and softens the heart; it compels them to rouse 
their reason, to assert its empire over their passions, propensi- 
ties and preucioes to elevate them to a superiority over all 
human events, to give them the felicis animi immotam tran- 
quilitatem; in short, to make them stoics and Christians. 

After all, as grief is a pain, it stands in the predicament of 
all other evil, and the great question occurs, what is the origin 
and what the final cause of evil. This, perhaps, is known only 
to Omniscience. We poor mortals have nothing to do with it, 
but to fabricate all the good we can out of all inevitable evils, 
and to avoid all that are avoidable; and many such there are, 
among which are our own unnecessary apprehensions and ima- 
ginary fears. ‘Though stoical apathy is impossible, yet patience, 
and resignation, and tranquillity may be acquired, by considera- 
tion, in a great degree, very much for the happiness of life. 

I have read Grimm in fifteen volumes, of more than five hun- 
dred pages each. I will not say, like Uncle Toby, “you shall 
not die” till you have read him, but you ought to read him, if 
possible. It is the most entertaining work I ever read. He 
appears exactly as you represent him. What is most of all 
remarkable, is his impartiality. He spares no characters, but 
Necker and Diderot. Voltaire, Buffon, D’ Alembert, Helvetius, 
Rousseau, Marmontel, Condorcet, La Harpe, Beaumarchais, and 
all others are lashed without ceremony. Their portraits are 
faithfully drawn as possible. It is a complete review of French 
literature and fine arts from 1753 to 1790. No politics. Criti- 
cisms very just. Anecdotes without number, and very merry ; 
one, ineffably ridiculous, I wish I could send you, but it is 
immeasurably long. D’Argens, a little out of health and shiver- 
ing with the cold in Berlin, asked leave of the King to take a 
ride to Gascony, his native province. He was absent so long 
that Frederic concluded the air of the south of France was likely 
to detain his friend, and as he wanted his society and services, 
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he contrived a trick to bring him back. WHe fabricated a 
mandement in the name of the Archbishop of Aix, commanding 
all the faithful to seize the Marquis d’ Argens, author of Ocellus, 
Timeus, and Julian, works atheistical, deistical, heretical, and 
impious in the highest degree. This mandement, composed in 
a style of ecclesiastical eloquence, that never was exceeded by 
Pope, Jesuit, Inquisitor, or Sorbonnite, he sent in print by a 
courier to d’Argens, who, frightened out of his wits, fled by 
cross-roads out of France and back to Berlin, to the greater joy 
of the philosophical court for the laugh of Europe, which they 
had raised at the expense of the learned Marquis. 

I do not like the late resurrection of the Jesuits. They have 
a general now in Russia, in correspondence with the Jesuits in 
the United States, who are more numerous than everybody 
knows. Shall we not have swarms of them here, in as many 
shapes and disguises as ever a king of the gypsies, Bampfylde 
Moore Carew himself, assumed? In the shape of printers, edit- 
ors, writers, schoolmasters, &c.? I have lately read Pascal’s 
letters over again, and four volumes of the History of the Jesuits. 
If ever any congregation of men could merit eternal perdition 
om earth and in hell, according to these historians, though, like 
Pascal, true Catholics, it is this company of Loyola. Our sys- 
tem, however, of religious liberty must afford them an asylum ; 
but if they do not put the purity of our elections to a severe 
trial, it will be a wonder. 


TO F. A. VANDERKEMP. 


Quincy, 26 May, 1816. 


ReverenD, Honorasie, Learned, VENERABLE, AND Dear 
Sir, — As I stand in need of a casuist in philosophy, morality, 
and Christianity, to whom should I apply but to you, whom J 
consider as the best qualified of all my friends ? 

The stoics, the Christians, the Mahometans, and our Nort 
American Indians all agree that complaint is unmanly, unlaw- 
ful, and impious. ‘To bear torment without a murmur, a sigh, 
a groan, or a distortion of face and feature, or a writhe or con- 
tortion of the body, is consummate virtue, heroism, and piety. 
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Mr. Lear has completed the glory of great and good Washing- 
ton, by informing us that he suffered great distress without a 
sigh or a groan. Jephtha’s daughter, Agamemnon’s Iphigenia, 
the Hindoo widows, who roast and broil and fry with their 
husband’s bones, probably utter no shrieks. The son of Alno- 
mac never complained. Brissot and some of his colleagues are 
said to have pronounced “ Vive la répub—,” when the guillotine 
has cut off the head, which hopping and bouncing and rolling 
has articulated the syllable “/digue,” after it was sundered from 
the shoulders. 

I can almost believe all this. The history of the Christian 
martyrs, and the French clergy on the 2d of September, seem 
to render it credible. Indeed, in the course of my strange life 
I have had at times some feelings of a like kind; but I do not 
give so much weight to all these as to the cool declaration of 
our excellent and blessed, though once passionate, Dr. Chauncy, 
that he had found by experience that a man could lie all night 
upon his pillow under the most excruciating torment of tooth- 
ache, headache, rheumatism, or gout, unable to sleep a wink, 
without uttering a groan, sigh, or syllable. Now, Siz, please to 
tell me what virtue there is in all this? A common man, as | 
am informed, was lately asked what he meant by the word 
resignation. His answer was, “I cannot help it’ Could So- 
crates have given a better reason ? 

Resignation is our own affair. What good does it do to God? 
Prudence dictates to us to make the best we can of inevitable 
evils. We may fret and fume and peeve, and scold and rave, 
but what good does this do? It hurts ourselves, and may hurt 
our neighbors by the weak, silly, foolish example, but does no 
good in the universe that we can imagine. 

Voltaire, for the last ten years of his life seemed to adopt as 
a kind of motto, “vieux et malade,” and I might adopt for mine, 
“vieux et malade, paralytique et presque aveugle.” My wife has 
been sick all winter, frequently at the point of death, in her 
own opinion. I have been sick in the beginning of winter and 
the beginning of spring, and good for nothing all the year 
round. I have lost the ablest friend I had on earth in Mr. 
Dexter. Is all this complaint? If I say I have the toothache, 
the headache, the earache, the colic, the gout, the gravel, the 
stone, or the rheumatism, is this complaint? As I have alluded 
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to Washington, I may quote Franklin. The aged philosopher 
alighted from his coach at my door, at. Auteuil, on an invitation 
to dinner. I never saw a more perfect picture of horror, terror, or 
grief than his countenance. Iwas shocked with surprise and 
compassion. He turned to his coachman and said, “ You need 
not come for me. I will walk home” (to Passy, about two 
miles). He then turned to me and said, “I will never enter 
the door of a coach again, at least if I cannot find a coachman 
who has the stone.” JI believe he kept his word; but was this 
complaint ? 

I see nothing but pride, vanity, affectation, and hypocrisy in 
these pretended stoical apathies. I have so much sympathy 
and compassion for human nature, that a man or a woman may 
grunt and groan, screech and scream, weep, cry, or roar, as 
much as nature dictates under extreme distress, provided there 
be no affectation; for there may be hypocrisy even in these 
expressions of torture. I have not alluded to the crucifixions 
of the convulsionnaires of Paris. Pray enlighten my conscience. 

Now for the travels on and about the Oneida lake, which I 
read with more interest than Scott’s monument of clannish 
fable, “'The Lady of the Lake.” Receiving it without any 
letter, I concluded it was to be returned to you. Wishing Mr. 
Johnson might have the pleasure and advantage of reading it, 
I requested him to return it to you. Ino more suspected it to 
come from Dewitt Clinton than from the prophet of Wabash 
or the prophet of Oneida, or the up and down philosopher and 
hero of Elba and St. Helena. Had Mr. Clinton condescended 
to drop me a line, I should have delivered the manuscript to 
Mr. Quincy, as you intended. 

I lament the misfortunes of friend Gyselaer’s family, as I do 
those of my friend Gerry’s, and many others of the most vir- 
tuous and meritorious men I have known. I cannot say I have 
never seen the seed of honest men begging bread; but I be- 
lieve equity as well as goodness will prevail in the universe 
throughout. ‘This is a fundamental article in the faith of your 
friend. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Monticello, 1 August, 1816. 


Your two philosophical letters, of May 4th and 6th, have 
been too long in my carton of “letters to be answered.” ‘To the 
question, indeed, to the utility of grief, no answer remains to 
be given. You have exhausted the subject. I see that with the 
other evils of life it is destined to temper the cup we are to 
drink. 

Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good ; 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fills: 
Blessing to these, to those distributes ills ; 

To most he mingles both. 


Putting to myself your question, Would I agree to live my 
seventy-three years over again forever, I hesitate to say. With 
Chew’s limitations, from twenty-five to sixty, I would say yes; 
and I might go further back, but not come lower down. For 
at the latter period, with most of us, the powers of life are sen- 
sibly on the wane; sight becomes dim, hearing dull, memory 
constantly enlarging its frightful blank, and parting with all we 
have ever seen or known, spirits evaporate, bodily debility 
creeps on, palsying every limb, and so faculty after faculty quits 
us, and where, then, is life? If, in its full vigor, of good as 
well as evil, your friend Vassall could doubt its value, it must 
be purely a negative quantity, when its evils alone remain. 
Yet I do not go into his opinion entirely. Ido not agree that 
an age of pleasure is no compensation for a moment of pain. 
I think, with you, that life is a fair matter of account, and the 
balance often, nay generally, in its favor. It is not, indeed, 
easy, by calculation of intensity and time, to apply a common 
measure, or to fix the par between pleasure and pain; yet it 
exists, and is measurable. On the question, for example, 
whether to be cut for the stone, the young, with a longer pros- 
pect of years, think these overbalance the pain of the operation. 
Dr. Franklin, at the age of eighty, thought his residuum of life 
not worth that price. I should have thought with him, even 
taking the stone out of the scale. There is a ripeness of time 
for death, regarding others as well as ourselves, when it is 
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reasonable we should drop off, and make room for another 
growth. When we have lived our generation out, we should 
not wish to encroach on another. I enjoy good health. Iam 
happy in what is around me; yet I assure you, I am ripe for 
leaving all, this year, this day, this hour. If it could be doubted, 
whether we would go back to twenty-five, how can it be, 
whether we would go forward from seventy-three? Bodily 
decay is gloomy in prospect; but of all human contemplations, 
the most abhorrent is body without mind. Perhaps, however, 
I might accept of time to read Grimm before I go. Fifteen 
volumes of anecdotes and incidents, within the compass of my 
own time and cognizance, written by a man of genius, of taste, 
of point, an acquaintance, the measure and traverses of whose 
mind I knew, could not fail to turn the scale in favor of life 
during their perusal. I must write to Ticknor, to add it to my 
catalogue, and hold on till it comes. 

There is a Mr. Vanderkemp, of New York, a correspondent, 
I believe, of yours, with whom I have exchanged some letters, 
without knowing who he is. Will you tell me? 

I know nothing of the History of the Jesuits, you mention, 
‘in four volumes. Is it a good one? I dislike, with you, their 
restoration, because it marks a retrograde step from light 
towards darkness. We shall have our follies without doubt. 
Some one or more of them will always be afloat, but ours will 
be the follies of enthusiasm, not of bigotry, not of Jesuitism. 
Bigotry is the disease of ignorance, of morbid minds; enthu- 
siasm, of the free and buoyant. Education and free discus- 
sion are the antidotes of both. We are destined to be a 
barrier against the returns of ignorance and barbarism. Old 
Europe will have to lean on our shoulders, and to hobble along 
by our side, under the monkish trammels of priests and kings, 
as she can. What a colossus shall we be, when the southern 
continent comes up to our mark! What a stand will it secure 
as a ralliance for the reason and freedom of the globe! .I like 
the dreams of the future better than the history of the past. So 
good night. I will dream on, always fancying that Mrs. Adams 
and yourself are by my side marking the progress and the obli- 
quities of ages and countries. 

Txomas JEFFERSON. 
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TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 9 August, 1816. 


The biography of Mr. Vanderkemp would require a volume, 
which I could not write if a million were offered me as a reward 
for this work. After a learned and scientific education, he en- 
tered the army in Holland, and served as a captain with repu- 
tation; but loving books more than arms, he resigned his 
commission, and became a preacher. My acquaintance with 
him commenced at Leyden, in 1780. He was then minister 
of the Mennonist congregation, the richest in Europe, in that 
city, where he was celebrated as the most elegant writer in the 
Dutch language. He was the intimate friend of Luzac and 
De Gyselaer. In 1788, when the king of Prussia threatened 
Holland with invasion, his party insisted on his taking a com- 
mand in the army of defence, and he was appointed to the 
command of the most exposed and most important post in the 
seven provinces. He was soon surrounded by the Prussian 
forces; but he defended his fortress with a prudence, fortitude, 
patience, and perseverance, which were admired by all Europe,: 
till, abandoned by his nation, destitute of provisions and am- 
munition, still refusing to surrender, he was offered the most 
honorable capitulation. He accepted it, was offered very ad- 
vantageous proposals, but despairing of the liberty of his coun- 
try, he returned to Antwerp; determined to emigrate to New 
York, he wrote to me in London, requesting letters of intro- 
duction. I sent him letters to Governor Clinton and several 
others of our little great men. His history in this country is 
equally curious and affecting. He left property in Holland, 
which the revolutions there have annihilated, and I fear is now 
pinched with poverty. His head is deeply learned, and his 
heart is pure. I scarcely know a more amiable character. <A 
gentleman here asked my opinion of him. My answer was, 
“he is a mountain of salt to the earth.” He has written to me 
occasionally, and I have answered his letters in great haste. 
You may well suppose that such a man has not always been 
able to understand our American politics. Nor have I. Had 
he been as great a master of our language as he was of his own, 
he would at this day have been one of the most conspicuous 
characters in the United States. 
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So much for Vanderkemp. Now for your letter of August 
1st. Your poet, the Ionian, I suppose, ought to have told us, 
whether Jove, in the distribution of good and evil from his two 
urns, observes any rule of equity or not; whether he thunders 
out flames of eternal fire on the many, and power, glory, and 
felicity on the few, without any consideration of justice. Let 
us state a few questions “ sub rosa.” 

1. Would you accept a life, if offered you, of equal pleasure 
and pain, e. g. one million of moments of pleasure and one 
million of momcnts of pain? 1,000,000 pleasure — 1,000,000 
pain. Suppose the pleasure as exquisite as any in life, and 
the pain as exquisite as any, e. g. stone, gravel, gout, headache, 
earache, toothache, colic, &c. I would not. I would rather 
be blotted out. 

2. Would you accept a life of one year of incessant gout, 
headache, &c., for seventy-two years of such life as you have 
enjoyed? Iwould not. 1 year of cholic = 72 of boule de sa- 
von. Pretty, but unsubstantial. I would rather be extinguished. 
You may vary these algebraical equations at pleasure and with- 
out end. All this ratiocination, calculation, call it what you 
will, is founded on the supposition of no future state. Promise 
me eternal life, free from pain, though in all other respects no 
better than our present terrestrial existence, I know not how 
many thousand years of Smithfield fires I would not endure to 
obtain it. In fine, without the supposition of a future state, 
mankind and this globe appear to me the most sublime and 
beautiful bubble and bauble that imagination can conceive. 
Let us, then, wish for immortality at all hazards, and trust the 
ruler with his skies. Ido, and earnestly wish for his commands, 
which, to the utmost of my power, shall be implicitly and 
piously obeyed. 

It is worth while to live to read Grimm, whom I have read. 
And La Harpe, and Mademoiselle d’Espinasse, the fair friend 
of d’Alembert, both of whom Grimm characterizes very dis- 
’ tinetly, are, I am told, in print. I have not seen them, but 
hope soon to have them. 

My History of the Jesuits is not elegantly written, but is sup- 
ported by unquestionable authorities, is very particular and 
very horrible. ‘Their restoration is indeed “a step towards dark- 
ness,” cruelty, perfidy, despotism, death and —! I wish we 
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were out of danger of bigotry and Jesuitism. May we be “a 
barrier against the returns of ignorance and barbarism.” What 
a colossus shall we be! But will it not be of brass, iron, and 
clay? ‘Your taste is judicious in liking better the dreams of 
the future than the history of the past. Upon this principle I 
prophesy that you and I shall soon meet better friends than 
ever. So wishes 


Jax. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 9 September, 1816. 


I thank you for your kind letter of the 5th of this month, 
which our meritorious friend, Mr. Shaw, put into my hand 
yesterday. I had before seen the paragraph in the Daily 
Advertiser. The Baron de Grimm himself, in a subsequent 
volume, sufficiently explains and confutes the error of the 
rumor which had been propagated, I know not by whom, in 
1782.1 You will find at the end of the first volume of the 
“Defence of our Constitutions,” a postscript and a letter, in 
French, which will explain, somewhat too cavalierly and vul- 
garly, the whole matter. If you think it of any importance, 
however, as soon as the weakness of my eyes and the trem- 
bling of my hands will permit, I will give: you a more decent 
statement of the facts, and the letter to the Abbé, in our lan- 
guage. I never saw the Baron till 1785, when I left Paris, 
never to see it more. He was then only a secret correspondent 
of the empress of Russia, and some of the sovereigns of Ger- 
many. He was soon appointed a public minister, admitted 
into the diplomatic corps, and consequently became known to 
Mr. Jefferson. The Baron’s great work in fifteen volumes will 
be read with different views. The lovers of romance, founded 
on truth, will find it an exquisite entertainment. I need not 
tell you how the amateurs and connoisseurs of the fine arts, of 
architecture, painting, sculpture, statuary, music, poetry, elo- 
quence, &c., and every species of theatrical instruction and 


' That the Abbé de Mably had been applied to by the United States, for his 
aid to form a code of laws. Baron de Grimm corrected the error in 1784. See 
Vol. vy. Appendix, p. 491. 
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amusement will be delighted with it. I own to you, I admire 
it as the best history of the causes, the rise, and progress” of the 
French revolution, to 1790, that I have seen. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 30 September, 1816. 


The seconds of life that remain to me are so few and so short 
(and they seem to me shorter and shorter every minute) that I 
cannot stand upon epistolary etiquette; and though I have 
written two letters yet unnoticed, I must write a third, because 
I am not acquainted with any man on this side Monticello 
who can give me any information upon subjects that 1 am 
now analyzing and investigating, if I may now be permitted to 
use the pompous words now in fashion. 

‘When I read Dr. Priestley’s remarks upon “ Dupuis,” I felt a 
curiosity to know more about him. I wrote to Europe, and 
engaged another to write. J had no idea of more than one or 
two volumes in octavo or duodecimo; but lo! [am overwhelmed 
with eight or ten volumes, and another of planches ! 

Sixteen years of research the author acknowledges; and as 
he quotes his authorities, I would not undertake to verify them 
in sixteen years, if I had all his books, which surely are not to 
be found in America. If you know any thing of this Monsieur 
Dupuis, or his Origine de tous les Cultes, candidus imperti. 

I have read only the first volume. It is learned and curious. 
The whole work will afford me business, study, and amusement 
for the winter. 

Dr. Priestley pronounced him an atheist, and his work the 
“ne plus ultra of infidelity.” Priestley agrees with him, that 
the history of the fall of Adam and Eve is an “allegory,” a 
fable, an Arabian tale, and so does Dr. Middleton, to account 
for the origin of evil, which, however, it does not. - Priestley 
says that the Apocalypse, according to Dupuis, is the most 
learned work that ever was written. 

With these brief /iétrisswres, Priestley seems to have expected 
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to annihilate the influence of Dupuis’s labor, as Swift destroyed 
Blackmore with his 


“ Undid Creation at a jerk, 
And of redemption made damned work.” 


And as he disgraced men as good, at least, as himself by his 


“ Wicked Will Whiston ” 
And 
“ Good Master Ditton.” 


But Dupuis is not to be so easily destroyed. The contro- 
versy between spiritualism and materialism, between spiritual- 
ists and materialists, will not be settled by scurrilous epigrams 
of Swift, nor by dogmatical censures of Priestley. You and | 
have as much authority to settle these disputes as Swift, 
Priestley, Dupuis, or the Pope; and if you will agree with me, 
we will issue our bull, and enjoin it upon all these gentlemen 
to be silent till they can tell us what matter is, and what spirit 
is, and in the mean time to observe the commandments, and 
the sermon on the mount. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincey, 4 November, 1816. 

Your letter of October 14th has greatly obliged me, 'Tracy’s 
Analysis I have read once, and wish to read it a second time. 
It shall be returned to you; but I wish to be informed whether 
this gentleman is one of that family of Tracys with which the 
Marquis Lafayette is connected by intermarriages. 

I have read not only the Analysis, but eight volumes out of 
twelve of the “ Origine de tous les Cultes,” and, if life lasts, will 
read the other four. But, my dear Sir, I have been often obliged 
to stop and talk to myself, like the reverend, allegorical, hiero- 
glyphical, and apocalyptical Mr. John Bunyan, and say, “so- 
brius esto, John, be not carried away by sudden blasts of wind, 
by unexpected flashes of lightning, nor terrified by the sharpest 
crashes of thunder.” 

We have now, it seems, a national Bible Society, to propa- 
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gate King James’s Bible through all nations. Would it not be 
better to apply these pious subscriptions to purify Christendom 
from the corruptions of Christianity than to propagate those 
corruptions in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America? Suppose 
we should project a society to translate Dupuis into all lan- 
guages, and offer a reward in medals of diamonds to any man 
or body of men who would produce the best answer to it. 

Enthusiasms, crusades, French revolutions, are epidemical or 
endemical distempers, to which mankind is liable. They are 
not tertian or quartan agues. Ages and centuries are some- 
times required to cure them. 

It is more worth your while to read Dupuis than Grimm. Of 
all the romances and true histories I ever read, it is the most 
entertaining and instructive, though Priestley calls it “ dull.” 

Conclude not from all this that I have renounced the Christ- 
ian religion, or that I agree with Dupuis in all his sentiments. 
Far from it. I see in every page something to recommend 
Christianity in its purity, and something to discredit its corrup- 
tions. If I had strength, I would give you my opinion of it in 
a fable of the bees. The ten commandments and the sermon 
on“the mount contain my religion. 

I agree perfectly with you that “the moral sense is as much 
a part of our condition as that of feeling,” and in all that you 
say upon this subject. 

My History of the Jesuits is in four volumes in twelves, under 
the title of “ Histoire Générale de la Naissance et des Progres 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, et ’ Analyse de ses Constitutions et ses 
Priviléges,” printed at Amsterdam in 1761. The work is anony- 
mous, because, as I suppose, the author was afraid, as all the 
monarchs of Europe were, at that time, of Jesuitical assassina- 
tion. The author, however, supports his facts by authentic 
records and known authorities which the public may consult. 

This society has been a greater calamity to mankind than 
the French Revolution, or Napoleon’s despotism or ideology. 
lt has obstructed the progress of reformation and the improve- 
ment of the human mind in society much longer and more 
fatally. 

The situation of England may be learned from the inclosed 
letter, which I pray you to return to me. Little reason as I 
have to love the old lady, I cannot but dread that she is going 
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after France into a revolution, which will end like that of 
England in 1660, and like that of France in 1816. In all 
events our country must rise. England cannot. 

We have long been afflicted with a report, that your books, 
and Harvard College books, and John Quincy Adams’s Uranclo- 
gia were lost at sea. Butlo! the Astronomy has arrived in cne 
ship and College books in another. We hope your books are 
equally safe, but should be glad to know. It seems that father 
and son have been employed in contemplating the heavens! 
I should like to sit down with him and compare Dupuis with 
his Uranologia. 

I have been disappointed in the review of Sir John Malcolm’s 
History of Persia. Those cunning Edinburgh men break off 
at the point of the only subject that excited my curiosity, the 
ancient and modern religion and government of Persia. I 
should admire to read an Edinburgh or Quarterly review of Du- 
puis’s twelve volumes. They have reviewed Grimm, who is not 
of half the importance to mankind. I suspect the reviewers 
evaded the religion of Persia for fear they should be compelled 
to compare it with Dupuis. 

A scrap of an English paper, in which you are honorably 
mentioned, and I am not much abused, must close this letter 
from your friend. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 16 November, 1816. 


Your favor of the 11th has conjured up in my imagination 
so many ghosts, that I am in danger of being frightened as 
much as the old lady of Endor was at the sight of Samuel. 

Many are the years in which I have seriously endeavored to 
strip from my mind every prejudice, and from my heart every 
feeling, unfavorable to Mr. Hutchinson. The subject is so 
familiar to my thoughts that I could draw his character faster 
than my pen could fly. I feel no animosity against his memory. 
I could write his life as coolly as that of Alexander or Cesar. 
But on a deliberate second view of my own portrait of him, 
I should feel doubts of my own impartiality. 
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He was a memorable and an awful example of disappoint- 
ment in the career of ambition. Cromwell and Napoleon will 
be more known, but neither was a more distinct example. 

You may form some conjecture of my feelings, when I tell 
you, or, perhaps, I might more properly say, when I remind 
you, that he seduced from my bosom three of the most intimate 
friends I ever had in my life, Jonathan Sewall, Samuel Quincy, 
and Daniel Leonard. Every one of these had been as ardent 
and explicit a patriot as I was, or ever pretended to be. By 
means more artful, but as corrupt as any ever employed by 
Sir Robert Walpole, did that Jesuit seduce three of the most 
amiable young men from the cause of their country to their own 
ruin. He practised all his arts upon me. My constant answer 
was, “I cannot in conscience.” JY would give the whole history 
in detail, but you would say, and the world would say, John 
Adams is an old Pharisee, thanking God that he is not like 
other men. I had rather they would say, he is a publican, 
praying God to be merciful to him, a sinner. But in either 
case, poor John would be accused as a fanatic or a hypocrite. 

I could not write the character of Hutchinson without de- 
scribing my three friends, Sewall, Quincy, and Leonard, and 
many others that would harrow up my soul; among the rest 
myself, and this would make me blush. If you desire it, how- 
ever, and will give me your honor they shall not be published, 
I will give you a few anecdotes, of the probability of which you 
shall judge from your own recollections. 

You say Hutchinson’s moral character was good. ‘This must 
be understood with great exceptions. 

You say his judicial character was good. This must be con- 
strued with great limitations. 

You say his private character was good. Of this I know 
not enough to say any thing. 

Of his literary character the world will judge by his writings. 
They are valuable. He had great advantages from his birth, 
and hereditary collections of pamphlets and manuscripts, and 
especially from his family connections with the Mathers, and 
his neighborhood to Mr. Prince, for writing the history of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

There was much affectation, much dissimulation, and, I 
must add, deep hypocrisy in his character. Though his father 
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had made a fortune by speculations in a depreciating paper 
currency, he had great merit in abolishing that instrument of 
injustice in 1750. 

But who, my friend, who shall do justice to the characters of 
James Otis, Samuel Adams, and John Hancock, who breasted 
a torrent of persecution from 1760 to 1775, and ever since ? 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 12 December, 1816. 


I return the Analysis of Dupuis, with my thanks for the loan 
of it. Itis but a faint miniature of the original. I have read 
that original in twelve volumes, besides a thirteenth of plates. 
I have been a lover and a reader of romances all my life, from 
Don Quixote and Gil Blas to the Scottish Chiefs, and a hun- 
dred others. For the last year or two I have devoted myself 
to this kind of study, and have read fifteen volumes of Grimm, 
seven volumes of 'Tucker’s Neddy Search,' twelve volumes of 
Dupuis, and Tracy’s Analysis, and four volumes of Jesuitical 
History! Romances all! I have learned nothing of importance 
to me, for they have made no change in my moral or religious 
creed, which has, for fifty or sixty years, been contained in four 
short words, “ Be just and good.” In this result they all agree 
with me. 

I must acknowledge, however, that I have found in Dupuis 
more ideas that were new to me, than in all the others. My 
conclusion from all of them is universal toleration. Is there 
any work extant so well calculated to discredit corruptions and 
impostures in religion as Dupuis? 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 18 December, 1816. 


Your kind letter of the 13th contains much truth, and nothing 
but the truth. I may return to it hereafter, but at present, with 


1 The Light of Nature Pursued, by Edward Search, the well known work of 
Abraham Tucker. 
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your leave, I will continue a few hints on the judicial character 
of Chief Justice Hutchinson. I pass over that scenery, which 
he introduced, so showy and so shallow, so theatrical and 
so ecclesiastical, of scarlet and sable robes, of broad bands, 
and enormous tie wigs, more resembling fleeces of painted 
merino wool than any thing natural to man and that could 
breathe with him. I pass over, also, the question, whether he 
or his court had legal authority to establish a distinction be- 
tween barristers and attorneys. Innovations, though often 
necessary, are always dangerous. 

- But to return to writs of assistance. In February term, 1761, 
the new Chief Justice and his court ordered Chief Justice Sew- 
all’s question to be argued in the council chamber, and that 
argument produced the American Revolution. Otis demon- 
strated the illegality, the unconstitutionality, the iniquity and 
inhumanity of that writ in so clear a manner, that every man 
appeared to me to go away ready to take arms against it. No 
harangue of Demosthenes or Cicero ever had such effects upon 
this globe as that speech. Such was the impression, that the 
court dared not give judgment in favor of it.) Curia advisare 
voluit. After many days, the Chief Justice arose, and, with 
that gravity and subtilty, that artless design of face, which will 
never fade in my memory, said, “ the Court could not, at pre- 
sent, see any foundation for the writ of assistance, but thought 
proper to continue the consideration of it till next term, and, in 
the mean time, to write to England, and inquire what was the 
practice and what were the grounds of it there.” 

The public never was informed, what was the correspondence 
with England, what was the practice or the grounds of it there. 
The public never was informed of the judgment of the Court. 
No judge ever gave his opinion, or discussed the question in 
public. After six or nine months, we heard enough of custom-* 
house officers breaking houses, cellars, shops, ships, casks, and 
bales, in search of prohibited and uncustomed goods, by virtue 
of writs of assistance. Is this the conduct of “a good, judicial 
character” in a free country, and under a government of laws? 
Jeffreys himself was never more Jesuitical nor more arbitrary. 


1 Hutchinson himself admits that, “if judgment had then been given, it is 
uncertain on which side it would have been.” History of Massachusetts, vol. ii. 
p. 94. 
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In my next, I may give you more proofs of his “ good judicial 
character,” in the trial of Michael Corbet and his three mess- 
mates, for killing Lieutenant Panton, the commander of a press- 
gang from the Rose frigate! When courts of justice dare not 
speak in open air, nor see the daylight, where is life, liberty, or 
property ? 

Were I writing history, I should not write in this style. I 
should study a language of more philosophical moderation and 
dignity. But I now express to you the feelings of my friends 
and myself at those times, and our opinions too. 


TO F. A. VANDERKEMP. 


Quincy, 27 December, 1816. 

I do declare that I can write Greek better than you do, though 
I cannot say, so well as you can if you will. I can make no- 
thing but pothooks and trammels of the frontispiece of your 
amiable letter of the 15th. If you had quoted your authority, 
TI might have found it. 

Jesus is benevolence personified, an example for all men. 
Dupuis has made no alteration in my opinions of the Christian 
religion, in its primitive purity and simplicity, which I have 
entertained for more than sixty years. It is the religion of 
reason, equity, and love; it is the religion of the head and of 
the heart. 

It would be idle for me to write observations upon Dupuis. 
I must fill thirteen volumes. If I was twenty-five years old, 
and had the necessary books and leisure, I would write an an- 
* swer to Dupuis; but when, or where, or how should I get it 
printed? Dupuis can be answered, to the honor and advantage 
of the Christian religion as I understand it. To this end I 
must study astrology as well as astronomy, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit. 

But to leave Dupuis to be answered or reviewed in Edin- 
burgh or London, I must inquire into the attributes given by 


' This letter is printed in vol. ii. p. 224, note. 
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the ancient nations to their divinities; gods with stars and new 
moons in their foreheads or on their shoulders; gods with heads 
of dogs, horns of oxen, bulls, cows, calves, rams, sheep, or 
lambs; gods with the bodies of horses; gods with the tails of 
fishes; gods with the tails of dragons and serpents; gods with 
the feet of goats. The bull of Mithra; the dog of Anubis; the 
serpent of Esculapius!!!! 

Is man the most irrational beast of the forest? Never did 
bullock, or sheep, or snake imagine himself a god. What, then, 
can all this wild theory mean? Can it be any thing but alle- 
gory founded in astrology? Your Manilius would inform you 
as well as Dupuis. 

The Hebrew unity of Jehovah, the prohibition of all simili- 
tudes, appears to me the greatest wonder of antiquity. How 
could that nation preserve its creed among the monstrous theo- 
logies of all the other nations of the earth? Revelation, you 
will say, and especial Providence; and I will not contradict 
you, for I cannot say with Dupuis that a revelation is impos- 
sible or improbable. 

Christianity, you will say, was a fresh revelation. I will not 
deny this. As I understand the Christian religion, it was, and 
is, a revelation. But how has it happened that millions of 
fables, tales, legends, have been blended with both Jewish and 
Christian revelation that have made them the most bloody reli- 
gion that ever existed? How has it happened that all the fine 
arts, architecture, painting, sculpture, statuary, music, poetry, 
and oratory, have been prostituted, from the creation of the 
world, to the sordid and detestable purposes of superstition and 
fraud ? 

The eighteenth century had the honor to discover that Ocel- 
lus of Lucania, Timeus of Locris, Aristotle, Tacitus, Quinti- 
lian, and Pliny, were in the right. The philosophy of Frederic, 
Catharine, Buffon, De la Lande, Diderot, d’ Alembert, Condor- 
cet, d’Holbach, and Dupuis, appears to me to be no more nor 
less than the philosophy of those ancient men of science and 
letters, whose speculations came principally from India, Egypt, 
Chaldea, and Pheenicia. A consolatory discovery, to be sure! 
Let it once be revealed or demonstrated that there is no future 
state, and my advice to every man, woman, and child would 
be, as our existence would be in our own power, to take opium. 
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For, I am certain, there is nothing in this world worth living 
for but hope, and every hope will fail us, if the last hope, that 
of a future state, is extinguished. 

I know how to sympathize with a wounded leg, having been 
laid up with one for two or three months, and I have felt the 
delightful attentions of a daughter. May you have the felicity 
to celebrate as many more lustres of Madam Vanderkemp as 
human nature can bear. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 24 January, 1817. 


Bernard, Hutchinson, Oliver, the commissioners of the cus- 
toms, and their satellites, had an espionage as inquisitive as 
zealous, and as faithful as that in France, before, during, or 
since the revolution, by which the Tories were better informed 
of the anecdote which Iam about to relate to you, than the 
Whigs themselves were in general. That the Tory histories 
may not hereafter misrepresent it without detection, I will now 
state the facts in writing, that they may remain in your ar- 
chives and mine, to be used as an antidote to the poison that 
may hereafter appear.! 

The public had been long alarmed with rumors and predic- 
tions that the king, that is the ministry, would take into their 
own hands the payment of the salaries of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court. The people would not believe it; the most think- 
ing men dreaded it. They said, “ With an executive authority 
in a Governor possessed of an absolute negative on all the acts 
of the legislature, and with Judges dependent only on the Crown 
for salaries as well as their commissions, what protection have 
we? We may as well abolish all limitations, and resign our 
lives and liberties at once to the will of a prime minister at St. 
James’s.” You remember the controversy that General Brattle 
excited concerning the tenor of the Judges’ commissions, and the 
universal anxiety that then prevailed on this subject. The des- 


' The substance of this letter appears m another form in this work, but as 
there is an interval of fifteen years in the date of the two compositions, it may 
be interesting to the curious to compare them. See vol. ii. pp. 328 - 332. 
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patches at length arrived, and expectation was raised to its 
highest pitch of exultation and triumph on one side, and of 
grief, terror, degradation, and despondency on the other. The 
Legislature assembled, and the Governor communicated to the 
two houses his Majesty’s commands. 

It happened that I was invited to dine that day with Samuel 
Winthrop, an excellent character, and a predecessor in the 
respectable office you now hold in the Supreme Court. Arrived 
at his house in New Boston, I found it full of counsellors and 
representatives and clergy. Such a group of melancholy coun- 
tenances I had rarely, if ever, seen. No conversation, except 
some insipid observations on the weather, till the great topic 
of the day was introduced, and at the same time a summons to 
the feast. All harps upon the willow, we sat down to a triste 
dinner, which all the delicacies before us could not enliven. A 
few glasses of good wine, however, in time brought up some 
spirit, and the conversation assumed a little vigor, but it was 
the energy of grief, complaint, and despair. All expressed their 
detestation and horror of the insidious ministerial plot, but all 
agreed that it was irremediable. There was no means or mode 
of opposing or resisting it. 

Indignation, and despair too, boiled in my breast as ardently 
as in any of them, though, as the company were so much supe- 
rior to me in age and station, I had not said any thing; but 
Dr. Winthrop, the professor, then of the council, observing my 
silence, and perhaps my countenance, said, “ Mr. Adams, what 
is your opinion? Can you think of any way of escaping this 
snare?” My answer was, “ No, Sir; I am as much at a loss 
as any of the company. I agree with all the gentlemen, that 
petitions and remonstrances to king or parliament will be in- 
effectual. Nothing but force will succeed; but I would try one 
project before I had recourse to the last reason and fitness of 
things.” The company cried out, almost or quite together, 
“ What project is that? What would you do?” A. “J 
would impeach the judges.” “Impeach the judges! How? 
Where? Who can impeach them?” A. “The House of 
Representatives.” “The House of Representatives! Before 
whom? Before the House of Lords in England?” A. “No, 
surely. You might as.well impeach them before Lord North 
alone.” ‘ Where, then?” <A. ‘Before the Governor and 
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Council.” “Is there any precedent for that?” A. “If there 
is not, it is now high time that a precedent should be set.” 
“ The Governor and Council will not receive the impeachment.” 
A. “I know that very well, but the record of it will stand 
upon the journals, be published in pamphlets and newspapers, 
and perhaps make the judges repent of their salaries, and de- 
cline them; perhaps make it too troublesome to hold them.” 
“ What right had we to impeach anybody?” A. “ Our House 
of Representatives have the same right to impeach as the House 
of Commons has in England, and our Governor and Council 
have the same right and duty to receive and hear impeachments 
as the King and House of Lords have in Parliament. If the 
Governor and Council would not do their duty, that would not 
be the fault of the people; their representatives ought neverthe- 
less to do theirs.” Some of the company said the idea was 
so new to them, that they wished I would show them some 
reasons for my opinion that we had the right. I repeated to 
them the clause of the charter, which I relied on, the constant 
practice in England, and the necessity of such a power and 
practice in every free government. 

The company dispersed, and | went home. Dr. Cooper and 
others were excellent hands to spread a rumor, and before 
nine o’clock half the.town and most of the members of the 
General Court had in their heads the idea of an impeachment. 
The next morning early, Major Hawley, of Northampton, came 
to my house under great concern, and said he heard that I had 
yesterday, in a public company, suggested a thought of impeach- 
ing the judges; that report had got about and had excited some 
uneasiness, and he desired to know my meaning. I invited him 
into my office, opened the charter, and requested him to read 
the paragraphs that I had marked. I then produced to him 
that volume of Selden’s works which contains his treatise on 
Judicature and Parliament; other authorities in law were pro- 
duced to him, and the State Trials, and a profusion of impeach- 
ments with which that work abounds. Major Hawley, who 
was one of the best men in the province, and one of the ablest 
lawyers and best speakers in the legislature, was struck with 
surprise. He said, “I know not what to think. This is in a 
manner all new to me. I must think of it.” You, Mr. Tudor, 
will not wonder at Major Hawley’s embarrassment, if you 
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recollect that my copy of Selden’s works, of the State Trials 
and the Statutes at Large, were the only ones in Boston at 
that time. I think, also, Mr. Tudor, that you must know that 
I imported from England Selden, State Trials, and Statutes at 
Large. Now, Sir, will the editor of the North American Review, 
will the Atheneum Shaw, will the Historical Society, will the 
Society of Antiquarians, please to investigate this important 
point? My opinion is that there was not another copy of 
either of those works in the United States. Let them convict 
me of error, if they can. 

My strange brother, Robert Treat Paine, came to me with 
erief and terror in his face and manners. He said he had heard 
that I talked of an impeachment of the Judges; that it had 
excited a great deal of conversation, and that it seemed to pre- 
vail, and that, according to all appearances, it would be brought 
forward in the House; he was very uneasy about it, &c. I 
knew the man. Instead of entering into particular conversation 
with him, I took him into my office, and showed him all that I 
had before shown to Major Hawley. He had not patience to 
read much, and went away with the same anxious brow. This 
man had an upright heart, an abundance of wit, and upon the 
whole a deeper policy than I had. He soon found, however, 
that the impeachment was popular and would prevail, and 
prudently acquiesced. Major Hawley, always conscientious, 
always deliberate, always cautious, had not slept soundly. 
What were his dreams about impeachment, I know not. But 
this I know; he drove away to Cambridge io consult Judge 
Trowbridge, and appealed to his conscience. The charter was 
called for; Selden and the State Trials were quoted. Trow- 
bridge said to him what I had said before, that “the power of 
impeachment was essential to a free government; that the char- — 
ter had given it to our House of Representatives as clearly as 
the Constitution, in the common law or immemorial usage, had 
given it to the House of Commons in England.” This was all 
he could say, though he lamented the occasion of it. 

Major Hawley returned full in the faith. An impeachment 
was voted, a committee appointed to prepare articles. But 
Major Hawley insisted upon it in private with the committee, 
that they should consult me, and take my advice upon every 
article before they reported it to the House. Such was the 
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state of parties at that moment, that the patriots could carry 
nothing in the House without the support of Major Hawley. 
The committee very politely requested me to meet them. ‘To 
avoid all questions about time and place, I invited them to my 
house in the evening. They came, and produced a draft of 
articles, which were examined, considered, and discussed, article 
by article and paragraph by paragraph. I objected to some, 
and proposed alterations in others; sometimes succeeded, and 
often failed. You know the majority decide upon such occa- 
sions. ‘The result, upon the whole, was not satisfactory to me 
in all points, but I was not responsible. 

Next day I met Ben Gridley, who accosted me in his pom- 
pous style, “ Brother Adams, you keep late hours! Last night 
I saw a host of senators vomit forth from your door after mid- 
night.” Now, brother Tudor, judge you whether this whole 
transaction was not as well known at head-quarters, and bet- 
ter too, than in the House of Representatives. This confidence 
of Major Hawley in me became an object of jealousy to the 
patriots. Not only Mr. Paine, but Mr. Adams and Mr. Han- 
cock could not refrain from expressing, at times, their feeling 
of it. But they could do nothing without Major Hawley. 
These little passions, of which even the Apostles could not 
wholly divest themselves, have in all ages been small causes of 
great events; too small, indeed, to be described by historians, 
or even known to them or suspected by them. 

The articles were reported to the House, discussed, accepted ; 
the impeachment voted, and sent up in form to the Governor 
and Council; rejected, of course, as everybody knew before- 
hand that it would be; but it remained on the journals of the 
House, was printed in the newspapers, and went abroad into 
the world. And what were the consequences? Chief Justice 
Oliver and his Superior Court, your Supreme Judicial Court, 
commenced their regular circuit. The Chief Justice opened his 
court as usual. Grand Jurors and Petit Jurors refused to take 
their oaths. They never, as I believe, could prevail on one 
Juror to take the oath. I attended at the bar in two coun- 
ties, and I heard Grand Jurors and Petit Jurors say to Chief 
Justice Oliver to his face, “The Chief Justice of this Court 
stands impeached, by the representatives of the people, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and of a conspiracy against the char- 
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ter privileges of the people. I therefore cannot serve as a Juror, 
or take the oath.” The cool, calm, sedate intrepidity with 
which these honest freeholders went through this fiery trial, 
filled my eyes and my heart. 

In one word, the royal government was from that moment 
laid prostrate in the dust, and has never since revived in sub- 
stance, though a dark shadow of the hobgoblin haunts me at 
times to this day. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 4 February, 1817. 


Your worthy son, William, in a kind letter of the 2d, has 
asked my opinion of “ Pownall’s Administration of the Colo- 
nies, and of its author.” It is nearly forty years since I read the 
work, and I cannot read it again; but I would advise Mr. Tu- 
dor to read it, and his Memorial to the Sovereigns of Europe, 
and another to his own Sovereign, and a third to the Sovereigns 
of, the United States of America, not forgetting a small tract 
concerning the Gulf Stream. 

A reader who has patience to search for good sense, in an 
uncouth and disgusting style, will find in those writings proofs 
of a thinking mind, and more sagacity than in any thing that 
remains of his two more celebrated successors, Bernard or 
Hutchinson. 

Iam sorry that the name of Pownalborough has been changed. 
to that of Dresden, that of a virtuous and sensible man to that 
of a scene of frivolity. Pownall was a Whig, a friend of liberty, 
a lover of his country, and he considered North America a part 
of his country as much as England, Scotland, or Ireland. 

Your son has requested my “opinion of the man as well as 
of his administration.” What an explosion of reminiscences 
has this question excited in me! To answer this question, I 
must draw the character of Chief Justice Pratt, of Colonel and 
Judge John Tyng, of Hutchinsons and Olivers, as well as 
Samuel Waterhouse. 

There is an overweening fondness for representing this coun- 
try as a scene of liberty, equality, fraternity, union, harmony, 

VOL. X. 21 P 
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and benevolence. But let not your sons or mine deceive them- 
selves. This country, like all others, has been a theatre of par- 
ties and feuds for near two hundred years. 

Look into all our memorials, histories they cannot be called, 
Winslow’s, Winthrop, Morton the first, Morton the second, 
Hubbard, Mather, Prince, and even Hutchinson himself, and 
then judge how sweetly harmonious our ancestors have been. 
There is one morsel which I beg leave to recommend to the 
deliberate perusal of your sons and mine. It is my friend 
Emerson’s “ History of the First Church.” See there elements 
that have been fermenting, frothing, and foaming ever since. 

There was always a court and country party in the province. 
The town of Boston had been, almost invariably, at the head of 
the opposition, that is, of the country party. If, at any time, it 
had coincided with a Governor, it had always been by a small 
majority against a numerous, powerful, and formidable minority 
in opposition. 

Under Shirley’s administration, which had been supported 
by Hutchinson, Oliver, Otis, Trowbridge, Leonard, Chandler, 
Stoddard, Choate, &c., there had been a formidable opposition 
in Boston, that very much embarrassed the government. Pow- 
nall, when\he came into administration, thought there ought to 
be a good understanding between the capital and country, and a 
harmony between both and the government. ‘This conciliatory 
and comprehensive system was too refined and too sublime for 
human nature in this contentious, warring world. In pur- 
suance of it, however, he sometimes consulted Pratt and Tyng; 
and their advice did not always coincide with that of Hutchin- 
son and Oliver. These aspiring spirits, who had been the prime 
ministers and principal agents of Shirley, excepting a constant 
understanding of Church of England influence that would cost 
a volume to explain, could not bear the competition of Pratt 
and ‘l'yng, much less to be overruled and supplanted by them. 

Accordingly, they and their adherents blew them up, as many 
others, before and since, have been blown up, and many others 
supported, by profligate scribblers. Not a quaint expression 
in his speeches, writings, or conversations, escaped satire and 
ridicule. Every thing he said or did was perverted. When 
Whiggism, under Pitt, declined, and when Toryism, under 
Bute, revived, Pownall faded, and Bernard flourished. 
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If the plan of subjugating America did not originate in Shir- 
ley’s administration, it was meditated, and matured, and di- 
gested, and there Hutchinson learned it. Pownall did not 
favor it, and therefore displeased Hutchinson, and his friends in 
America, and his patrons in Scotland and England. Pownall 
was the most constitutional and national Governor, in my 
opinion, who ever represented the crown in this province. He 
engaged in no intrigues, he favored no conspiracies against the 
liberties of America. Hine ille lacrime. 

I have been deeply afflicted with a mixture of pity, grief, and 
indignation, on reading in Dr. Eliot’s Biographical Dictionary 
the slurs on the character of Mr. Pratt. His malignity was 
hereditary. His father was Hutchinson’s parish priest, and his 
devoted idolater. Pratt was a man, in talents, learning, and 
integrity, too, far superior to Hutchinson and his priestly dis- 
ciples. 

The most magnanimous vote that ever was passed in North 
America, was that of a statue to Lord Howe. Pratt exerted 
all his eloquence, and I never heard eloquence more impressive, 
except from James Otis, Junior, in support of that vote. Hutch- 
inson’s party put that statue in motion. It marched through 
the province, and knocked down all before it. Not only De 
Witt, of Marlborough, who had never before, for twenty years, 
voted for a grant of money, but Pratt and Tyng, in our noble 
town of Boston, fell a sacrifice, and with them Pownall’s admi- 
nistration. It was an affair of five hundred pounds. J have 
heard Brigadier Ruggles say, “that statue strided through the 
streets of Marlborough, and, roaring like a lion, shook down 
old De Witt.” Our nation have this year, according to Mr. 
Randolph, discarded “ their watch-dogs” for a per diem. 

It must be acknowledged, that our good people are steady to 
one principle, when they think they understand it. They will 
contend for dollars, sometimes; but suffer themselves to be pil- 
laged for ages by old tenor, continental currency, and banks 
as numerous as the stars, of millions of eagles. I saw Pownall 
in public as other people did, during his administration ; but 


1 This alludes to an act of Congress, passed at this period, changing the com- 
pensation of the members from the old mode of payment, according to the days 
of service, to a fixed annual sum. Almost all those who voted for it lost their 
seats, and the law was repealed. 
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he never saw me, and, probably, never heard of me. I never 
met him, and was not even presented at a dinner that he gave 
to the bar. But in 1783 he made me repeated visits with his 
lady at Auteuil, near Paris, and dined with us more than once. 
Near the end of the same year, he visited me again at Stock- 
dale’s in Piccadilly. In 1785, 1786, 1787, he visited me occa- 
sionally, and I returned his visits, and, at his invitation, went 
out and dined with him at his seat on Richmond Hill. He was 
very reserved on all the events of his administration, and on all 
the characters of his friends and enemies. Though manifestly 
a disappointed man, he was less dejected and less embittered 
than most men I have known in such circumstances. The loss 
of his wife affected him most. I heard him make a candid and 
conciliatory speech in the Royal Society, on a heated contest, 
when Horseley displayed a very different spirit. He voluntarily 
relinquished his seat in parliament, and appeared no more in 
public affairs. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 29 March, 1817. 

Is your daughter, Mrs. Stuart, who I am credibly informed 
is one of the most accomplished of ladies, a painter? Are you 
acquainted with Miss Lydia Smith, who, I am also credibly 
informed, is one of the most accomplished ladies, and a pain- 
ter? Do you know Mr. Sargent? Do you correspond with 
your old companion in arms, Colonel John Trumbull? Do 
you think Fisher will be an historical painter ? 

Whenever you shall find a painter, male or female, I pray 
you to suggest a scene and a subject for the pencil. 

The scene is the Council Chamber in the old Town House in 
Boston. The date is in the month of February, 1761, nine 
years before you entered my office in Cole Lane. As this was 
five years before you entered college, you must have been in 
the second form of master Lovell’s school. 

That council chamber was as respectable an apartment as 
the House of Commons or the House of Lords in Great Bri- 
tain, in proportion, or that in the State House in Philadelphia, 
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in which the declaration of independence was signed, in 1776. 
In this chamber, round a great fire, were seated five Judges, 
with Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson at their head, as Chief 
Justice, all arrayed in their new, fresh, rich robeg of scarlet 
English broadcloth; in their large cambric bands, and immense 
judicial wigs. In this chamber were seated at a long table all 
the barristers at law of Boston, and of the neighboring county 
of Middlesex, in gowns, bands, and tie wigs. ‘They were not 
seated on ivory chairs, but their dress was more solemn and 
more pompous than that of the Roman Senate, when the Gauls 
broke in upon them. 

In a corner of the room must be placed as a spectator and 
an auditor, wit, sense, imagination, genius, pathos, reason, pru- 
dence, eloquence, learning, and immense reading, hanging by 
the shoulders on two crutches, covered with a great cloth coat, 
in the person of Mr. Pratt, who had been solicited on both 
sides, but would engage on neither, being, as Chief Justice of 
New York, about to leave Boston forever. Two portraits, at 
more than full length, of King Charles the Second and of King 
James the Second, in splendid golden frames, were hung up on 
the most conspicuous sides of the apartment. If my young 
eyes or old memory have not deceived me, these were as fine 
pictures as I ever saw; the colors of the royal ermines and 
long flowing robes were the most glowing, the figures the 
most noble and graceful, the features the most distinct and 
characteristic, far superior to those of the King and Queen of 
France in the Senate chamber of Congress — these were worthy 
of the pencils of Rubens and Vandyke. There was no painter 
in England capable of them at that time. They had been sent 
over without frames in Governor Pownall’s time, but he was 
no admirer of Charles or James. The pictures were stowed 
away in a garret, among rubbish, till Governor Bernard came, 
who had them cleaned, superbly framed, and placed in council 
for the admiration and imitation of all men—no doubt with 
the advice and concurrence of Hutchinson and all his nebula 
of stars and satellites. 

One circumstance more. Samuel Quincy and John Adams 
had been admitted barristers at that term. John was the young- 
est; he should be painted looking like a short thick archbishop 
of Canterbury, seated at the table with a pen in his hand, lost 

ie 
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in admiration, now and then minuting those poor notes which 
your pupil, Judge Minot, has printed in his history,’ with some 
interpolations. I will copy them from the book, and then point 
out those interpolations.” 


You have now the stage and the scenery; next follows a 
narration of the subject. I rather think that we lawyers ought 
to call it a brief of the cause. 

When the British ministry received from General Amherst 
his despatches, announcing the conquest of Montreal, and the 
consequent annihilation of the French government in America, 
in 1759, they immediately conceived the design, and took the 
resolution, of conquering the English colonies, and subjecting 
them to the unlimited authority of Parliament. With this view 
and intention they sent orders and instructions to the collector 
of the customs in Boston, Mr. Charles Paxton, to apply to the 
civil authority for writs of assistance, to enable the custom- 
house officers, tidewaiters, landwaiters, and all, to command all 
sheriffs and constables, &c., to attend and aid them in breaking 
open houses, stores, shops, cellars, ships, bales, trunks, chests, 
casks, packages of all sorts, to search for goods, wares, and 
merchandises, which had been imported against the prohibi- 
tions or without paying the taxes imposed by certain acts of 
Parliament, called the acts of trade; that is, by certain parlia- 
mentary statutes, which had been procured to be passed from 
time to time for a century before, by a combination of selfish 
intrigues between West India planters and North American 
royal governors. These acts never had been executed as re- 
venue laws, and there never had been a time, when they would 
have been or could have been obeyed as such. 

Mr. Paxton, no doubt consulting with Governor Bernard, 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, and all the principal crown 
officers, thought it not prudent to commence his operations in 
Boston. For obvious reasons, he instructed his deputy collector 
in“Salem, Mr. Cockle, to apply by petition to the Superior 
Court, in November, 1760, then sitting in that town, for writs 


1 Vol. ii. pp. 89-99. 


? The extract is omitted, as the same speech is printed, with the omission of 
the interpolations, in vol. ii. of this work, Appendix, p. 523. It was not in the 
letter as first published. 
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of assistance. Stephen Sewall was then Chief Justice of that 
Court, an able man, an uncorrupted American, and a sincere 
friend of liberty, civil and religious. He expressed great doubts 
of the legality of such a writ, and of the authority of the 
Court to grant it. Not one of his brother judges uttered 
a word in favor of it; but as it was an application on the 
part of the crown, it must be heard and determined. After 
consultation, the Court ordered the question to be argued at 
the next February term in Boston, namely in 1761. 

In the mean time Chief Justice Sewall died, and Lieute- 
nant-Governor Hutchinson was appointed Chief Justice of 
that Court in his stead. Every observing and thinking man 
knew that this appointment was made for the direct purpose 
of deciding this question in favor of the crown, and all others 
in which it should be interested. An alarm was spread far 
and wide. Merchants of Salem and Boston applied to Mr. 
Pratt, who refused, and to Mr. Otis and Mr. Thacher, who 
accepted, to defend them against the terrible menacing mon- 
ster, the writ of assistance. Great fees were offered, but Otis, 
and, I believe, Thacher, would accept of none. “In such a 
cause,” said Otis, “I despise all fees.” 

I have given you a sketch of the stage, and the scenery, and ° 
the brief of the cause, or, if you like the phrase better, the tra- 
gedy, comedy, or farce. 

Now for the actors and performers. Mr. Gridley argued 
with his characteristic learning, ingenuity, and dignity, and 
said every thing that could be said in favor of Cockle’s peti- 
tion; all depending, however, on the “if the Parliament of 
Great Britain is the sovereign legislature of all the British em- 
pire.” Mr. Thacher followed him on the other side, and argued 
with the softness of manners, the ingenuity and cool reasoning, 
which were remarkable in his amiable character. 

But Otis was a flame of fire!— with a promptitude of clas- 
sical allusions, a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical 
events and dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a prophetic 
glance of his eye into futurity, and a torrent of impetuous elo- 
quence, he hurried away every thing before him. American 
independence was then and there born; the seeds of patriots 
and heroes were then and there sown, to defend the vigorous 
youth, the non sine Diis animosus infans. Fvery man of a 
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crowded audience appeared to me to go away, as I did, ready 
to take arms against writs of assistance. Then and there 
was the first scene of the first act of opposition to the arbi- 
trary claims of Great Britain. Then and there the child Inde- 
pendence was born. In fifteen years, namely in 1776, he cee 
up to manhood, and declared himself free. 

The Court adjourned for consideration, and after some days, 
at the close of the term, Hutchinson, Chief Justice, arose and 
said, “'The Court has considered the subject of writs of assist- 
ance, and can see no foundation for such a writ; but, as the 
practice in England is not known, it has been thought best to 
continue the question until next term, that in the mean time 
opportunity may be given to write to England for information 
concerning the subject.” In six months the next term arrived, 
but no judgment was pronounced, no letters from England 
were produced, and nothing more was ever said in Court con- 
cerning writs of assistance; but it was generally reported and 
understood that the Court clandestinely granted them, and the 
custom-house officers had them in their pockets, though I never 
knew that they dared to produce them or execute them in any 
one instance. 

Mr. Otis’s popularity was without-bounds. In May, 1761, he 
was elected into the House of Representatives by an almost 
unanimous vote. On the week of his election, I happened to 
be at Worcester, attending the Court of Common Pleas, of 
which Brigadier Ruggles was Chief Justice, when the news 
arrived from Boston of Mr. Otis’s election. You can have no 
idea of the consternation among the government people. Chief 
Justice Ruggles, at dinner at Colonel Chandler’s on that day, 
said, “ Out of this election will arise a d d faction, which 
will shake this province to its foundation.” Ruggles’s foresight 
reached not beyond his nose. That election has shaken two 
continents, and will shake all four. For ten years Mr. Otis, at 
the head of his country’s cause, conducted the town of Boston, 
and the people of the province, with a prudence and fortitude, 
at every sacrifice of personal interest, and amidst unceas- 
ing persecution, which would have done honor to the most vir- 
tuous patriot or martyr of antiquity. 

The minutes of Mr. Otis’s argument are no better a re- 
presentation of it than the gleam of a glow-worm to the 
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meridian blaze of the sun. I fear I shall make you repent 
bringing out the old gentleman. Ridendo dicere verum quid 
vetat ? 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincey, 15 April, 1817. 

I have received your obliging favor of the 8th, but cannot 
consent to your resolution to ask no more questions. Your 
questions revive my sluggish memory. Since our national 
legislature have established a national painter, —a wise mea- 
sure, for which I thank them,— my imagination runs upon the 
art, and has already painted, I know not how many, historical 
pictures. I have sent you one; give me leave to send another. 
The bloody rencounter between the citizens and the soldiers, 
on the 5th of March, 1770, produced a tremendous sensation 
throughout the town and country. The people assembled first 
at Faneuil Hall, and adjourned to the Old South Church, to the 
nymber, as was conjectured, of ten or twelve thousand men, 
among whom were the most virtuous, substantial, independent, 
disinterested, and intelligent citizens. ‘They formed themselves 
into a regular deliberative body, chose their moderator and 
secretary, entered into discussions, deliberations, and debates, 
adopted resolutions, appointed committees. What has become 
of these records, Mr. Tudor? Where are they? ‘Their reso- 
lutions in public were conformable to those of every man in 
private, who dared to express his thoughts or his feelings, “ that 
the regular soldiers should be banished from the town at all 
hazards.” Jonathan Williams, a very pious, inoffensive, and 
conscientious gentleman, was their Moderator. A remonstrance 
to the Governor, or the Governor and Council, was ordained, 
and a demand that the regular troops should be removed from 
the town. A committee was appointed to present this remon- 
strance, of which Samuel Adams was the chairman. 

Now for the picture. The theatre and the scenery are the 
same with those at the discussion of writs of assistance. The 
same glorious portraits of King Charles II. and King James IL, 
to which might be added, and should be added, little miserable 
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likenesses of Governor Winthrop, Governor Bradstreet, Go- 
vernor Endicott, and Governor Belcher, hung up in obscure 
corners of the room. Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, com- 
mander-in-chief in the absence of the Governor, must be placed 
at the head of the council table. Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple, 
commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s military forces, taking rank 
of all his Majesty’s counsellors, must be seated by the side of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and commander-in-chief of the province. 
Eight-and-twenty counsellors must be painted, all seated at 
the council board. Let me see—what costume? What was 
the fashion of that day, in the month of March? Large white 
wigs, English scarlet cloth cloaks, some of them with gold-laced 
hats, not on their heads, indeed, in so august a presence, but 
on the table before them, or under the table beneath them. 
Before these illustrious personages appeared Samus, Apams, a 
member of the House of Representatives and their clerk, now 
at the head of the committee of the great assembly at the Old 
South Church. Thucydides, Livy, or Sallust would make a 
speech for him, or, perhaps, the Italian Botta, if he had known 
any thing of this transaction,— one of the most important of 
the revolution, — but I am wholly incapable of it; and, if I had 
vanity enough to think myself capable of it, should not dare to 
attempt it. He represented the state of the town and the 
country; the dangerous, ruinous, and fatal effects of standing 
armies in populous cities in time of peace, and the determined 
resolution of the public, that the regular troops, at all events 
should be removed from the town. Lieutenant-Governor Hutch- 
inson, then commander-in-chief, at the head of a trembling 
council, said, “he had no authority over the king’s troops; that 
they had their separate commander and separate orders and 
instructions, and that he could not interfere with them.” Mr. 
Adams instantly appealed to the charter of the province, by 
which the Governor, and in his absence the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, was constituted commander-in-chief of all the military 
and naval power within its jurisdiction. So obviously true 
and so irrefragable was the reply, that it is astonishing that Mr. 
Hutchinson should have so grossly betrayed the Constitution, 
and so atrociously have violated the duties of his office by 
asserting the contrary. But either the fears or the ambition of 
this gentleman, upon this and many other occasions, especially 
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in his controversy with the two houses, three years afterwards, 
on the supremacy of Parliament, appear to have totally disar- 
ranged his understanding. He certainly asserted in public, in 
the most solemn manner, a multitude of the roundest false- 
hoods, which he must have known to be such, and which he 
must have known could be easily and would certainly be de- 
tected, if he had not wholly lost his memory, even of his own 
public writings. You, Mr. Tudor, knew Mr. Adams from your 
childhood to his death. In his common appearance he was a 
plain, simple, decent citizen, of middling stature, dress, and 
manners. He had an exquisite ear for music, and a charming 
voice, when he pleased to exert it. Yet his ordinary speeches 
in town meetings, in the House of Representatives, and in 
Congress exhibited nothing extraordinary; but, upon great 
occasions, when his deeper feelings were excited, he erected 
himself, or rather nature seemed to erect him, without the 
smallest symptom of affectation, into an upright dignity of 
figure and gesture, and gave a harmony to his voice which 
made a strong impression on spectators and auditors, — the 
more lasting for the purity, correctness, and nervous elegance 
ofhis style. 

This was a delicate and a dangerous crisis. The question in 
the last resort was, whether the town of Boston should become 
a scene of carnage and desolation, or not? Humanity to the 
soldiers conspired with a regard for the safety of the town, in 
suggesting the wise measure of calling the town together to 
deliberate. For nothing short of the most solemn promises to 
the people that the soldiers should, at all hazards, be driven 
from the town, had preserved its peace. Not only the immense 
assemblies of the people from day to day, but military arrange- 
ments from night to night, were necessary to keep the people 
and the soldiers from getting together by the ears. The life of 
a red coat would not have been safe in any street or corner 
of the town. Nor would the lives of the inhabitants have been 
much more secure. ‘The whole militia of the city was in requi- 
sition, and military watches and guards were everywhere placed. 
We were all upon a level; no man was exempted; our military 
officers were our only superiors. I had the honor to be sum- 
moned, in my turn, and attended at the State House with my 
musket and bayonet, my broadsword and cartridge-box, under 
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the command of the famous Paddock. I know you will laugh 
at my military figure; but I believe there was not a more obe- 
dient soldier in the regiment, nor one more impartial between 
the people and the regulars. In this character I was upon duty 
all night in my turn. No man appeared more anxious or more 
deeply impressed with a sense of danger on all sides than our 
commander, Paddock. He cailed me, common soldier as I 
was, frequently to his councils. I had a great deal of conver- 
sation with him, and no man appeared more apprehensive of a 
fatal calamity to the town or more zealous by every prudent 
measure to prevent it. 

Such was the situation of affairs, when Samuel Adams was 
reasoning with Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Dalrymple. He had fairly driven them from all 
their outworks, breastworks, and entrenchments, to their cita- 
del. There they paused and considered and deliberated. The 
heads of Hutchinson and Dalrymple were laid together in 
whispers for a long time; when the whispering ceased, a long 
and solemn pause ensued, extremely painful to an impatient, 
expecting audience. Hutchinson, in time, broke silence; he 
had consulted with Colonel Dalrymple, and the Colonel had 
authorized him to say, that he might order one regiment down 
to the castle, if that would satisfy the people. With a self- 
recollection, a self-possession, a self-command, a presence of 
mind that was admired by every man present, Samuel Adams 
arose with an air of dignity and majesty, of which he was 
sometimes capable, stretched forth his arm, though even then 
quivering with palsy, and with an harmonious voice and 
decisive tone said, “If the Lieutenant-Governor or Colonel 
Dalrymple, or both together, have authority to remove one 
regiment, they have authority to remove two, and nothing 
short of the total evacuation of the town by all the regular 
troops, will satisfy the public mind or preserve the peace of the 
province.” 

These few words thrilled through the veins of every man in 
the audience, and produced the great result. After a little 
awkward hesitation, it was agreed that the town should be 
evacuated, and both regiments sent to the castle. 

After all this gravity, it is merry enough to relate that Wil- 
liam Molineux was obliged to march side by side with the 
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commander of some of these troops, to protect them from the 
indignation of the people, in their progress to the wharf of em- 
bareation for the castle. Nor is it less amusing that Lord 
North, as I was repeatedly and credibly informed in England, 
with his characteristic mixture of good humor and sarcasm, 
ever after called these troops by the title of “Sam Adams’s 
two regiments.” 

The painter should seize upon the critical moment, when 
Samuel Adams stretched out his arm, and made his last 
speech. 

It will be as difficult to do justice as to paint an Apollo; 
and the transaction deserves to be painted as much as the sur- 
render of Burgoyne. Whether any artist will ever attempt it, 
I know not. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 19 April, 1817. 

My loving and beloved friend, Pickering, has been pleased to 
inform the world, that I have “few friends.” Iwanted to whip 
the rogue, and I had it in my power, if it had been in my will 
to do it, till the blood came. But all my real friends, as I 
thought them, with Dexter and Gray at their head, insisted 
that I should not say a word; that “nothing that such a per- 
son could write, would do me the least injury ;” that “it would - 
betray the constitution and the government, if a President, out 
or in, should enter into a newspaper controversy with one of 
his ministers, whom he had removed from his office, in justifi- 
cation of himself for that removal or any thing else.” And 
they talked a great deal about “the dignity” of the office of 
President, which I do not find that any other persons, public 
or private, regard very much. 

Nevertheless, I fear that Mr. Pickering’s information is too 
true. It is impossible that any man should run such a gauntlet 
as I have been driven through, and have many friends at 
last. This “all who know me, know,” though I cannot say 
“who love me, tell.” I have, however, either friends, who 
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wish to amuse and solace my old age, or enemies, who mean 
to heap coals of fire on my head, and kill me with kindness, 
for they overwhelm me with books from all quarters, enough 
to obfuscate all eyes, and smother and stifle all human un- 
derstanding — Chateaubriand, Grimm, Tucker, Dupuis, La 
Harpe, Sismondi, Eustace, a new translation of Herodotus, 
by Beloe, with more notes than text. What shall I do with 
all this lumber? I make my “woman-kind,” as the Anti- 
quary expresses it, read to me all the English; but, as they 
will not read the French, I am obliged to excruciate my eyes 
to read it myself. And all to what purpose? I verily believe 
I was as wise and good seventy years ago, as I am now. At 
that period Lemuel Bryant was my parish priest, and Joseph 
Cleverly my Latin schoolmaster. Lemuel was a jocular and 
liberal scholar and divine, Joseph a scholar and a gentleman, 
but a bigoted Episcopalian of the school of Bishop Saunders 
and Dr. Hicks; a downright, conscientious, passive obedience 
man in church and state. The parson and the pedagogue 
lived much together, but were eternally disputing about govern- 
ment and religion. One day, when the schoolmaster had been 
more than commonly fanatical, and declared, “if he were a 
monarch, he would have but one religion in his dominions,” the 
parson coolly replied, “ Cleverly! you would be the best man 
in the world, if you had no religion.” Twenty times, in the 
course of my late reading, have I been on the point of breaking 
out, “ this would be the best of all possible worlds, if there was 
no religion in it!!!” But in this exclamation, I should have 
been as fanatical as Bryant or Cleverly. Without religion, this 
world would be something not fit to be mentioned in polite 
company —I mean hell. So far from believing in the total and 
universal depravity of human nature, I believe there is no indi- 
vidual totally depraved. ‘The most abandoned scoundrel that 
ever existed, never yet wholly extinguished his conscience, and, 
while conscience remains, there is some religion. Popes, Je- 
suists, and Sorbonnists, and Inquisitors, have some conscience 
and some religion. So had Marius and Sylla. Ceesar, Catiline, 
and Antony, and Augustus, had not much more, let Virgil and 
Horace say what they will, What shall we think of Virgil 
and Horace, Sallust, Quintilian, Pliny, and even Tacitus? 
And even Cicero, Brutus, and Seneca? Pompey I leave out 
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of the question, as a mere politician and a soldier. Every one 
of these great creatures has left indelible marks of conscience, 
and, consequently, of religion, though every one of them has 
left abundant proofs of profligate violations of their conscience, 
by their little and great passions and paltry interests. 

The vast prospect of mankind, which these books have passed 
in review before me, from the most ancient records, histories, 
traditions, and fables that remain to us, to the present day, has 
sickened my very soul, and almost reconciled me to Swift’s 
travels among the Yahoos. Yet I never can be a misanthrope. 
Homo sum. I must hate myself before I can hate my fellow- 
men, and that I cannot and will not do. No, I will not hate 
any of them, base, brutal, and devilish as some of them have 
been tome. From the bottom of my soul I pity my fellow- 
men. Fears and terrors appear to have produced a universal 
credulity. Fears of calamities in life, and punishments after 
death, seem to have possessed the souls of all men. But fears 
of pain and death here do not seem to have been so unconquer- 
able as fears of what is to come hereafter. Priests, hierophants, 
popes, despots, emperors, kings, princes, nobles, have been as 
credulous as shoe-blacks, boots, and kitchen-scullions. The 
former seem to have believed in their divine rights as sincerely 
as the latter. Auto-da-fés in Spain and Portugal, have been 
celebrated with as good faith as excommunications have been 
refused! in Philadelphia. How it is possible that mankind 
should submit to be governed as they have been, is to me an 
inscrutable mystery. How they could bear to be taxed to 
build the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the pyramids of Egypt, 
Saint Peter’s at Rome, Notre Dame at Paris, St. Paul’s in 
London, with a million et ceteras, when my navy yards and 
my guasi army made such a popular clamor, | know not. Yet 
my peccadilloes never excited such a rage as the late compen- 
sation law!!! 

I congratulate you on the late election in Connecticut. It is 
a kind of epocha. Several causes have conspired; one, which 
you would not suspect. Some one, no doubt instigated by the 
devil, has taken it into his head to print a new edition of the 
“Independent Whig,” even in Connecticut, and has scattered 
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the volumes through the State. These volumes, it is said, have 
produced a burst of indignation against priestcraft; bigotry, and 
intolerance, and, in conjunction with other causes, have pro- 
duced the late election. When writing to you, I never know 
when to subscribe 

Joun ApamMs. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Quincy, 22 April, 1817. 

As I can make no apology for so long forgetting to return 
the volumes inclosed, I must, without qualification, beg your 
pardon. This work, though it bears the name of Condorcet 
alone, was understood to be written in concert between him 
and his great patron, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, as well as 
the “ New Haven,” and several other publications in favor of 
a government in one centre,— genuine disciples of M. Turgot. 
I was personally treated with great kindness by these three great 
and good men. But I lamented and deplored, notwithstanding 
their profound science and learning, what appeared to me their 
blind infatuation to a chimera. I shuddered at the prospect of 
what appeared to me inevitable consequences of their theory, 
of which they made no secret. I wondered the more at this, 
because the Abbé de Mably was their intimate friend, their 
social and convivial companion, whose writings were familiar 
to them. 

The truth is, that none of these gentlemen had ever had any 
experience of a free government. It is equally true, that they 
had never deliberately thought, or freely spoken, or closely 
reasoned upon government, as it appears in history, as it is 
founded in nature, or as it has been represented by philosophers, 
priests, and politicians, who have written upon the subject. 
They have picked up scraps, but digested nothing. Condor- 
cet’s Observations on the twenty-ninth book of the Spirit of 
Laws; Helvetius, too, in his Letters to Montesquieu, printed in 
Mr. Jefferson’s translation of Tracy ; Condorcet’s Life of Turgot; 
his Progress of the Human Mind, and even Necker’s Executive 
Power, appear to me the most pedantical writings that ages 
have produced. Every one of these writers must be an original 
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genius. He must discover something that no man had eyer 
conceived before him. Genius with them is a more privileged 
order than ever existed among men. 

Is not despotism the simplest of all imaginable govern- 
ments? Is not oligarchy the next, aristocracy the third, and 
a simple democracy of twenty-five millions of men the fourth ? 
All these are simple governments, with a vengeance. Erect 
a house of a cubic form, one hundred feet square at the 
base, without any division within into chambers, parlors, cel- 
lars, or garrets; would not this be the simplest house that ever 
was built? But would it be a commodious habitation for a 
family? It would accommodate nothing but a kennel of hun- 
ter’s hounds. These gentlemen all affect to be great admirers 
of nature. But where in nature do they find the models of 
their adored simplicity? Is it in the Mynheer Lyonnet dissec- 
tions and microscopic observations on the willow caterpillar, 
in which he has found more veins and muscles and fibres than 
in the human body? No. The real wisdom, the genuine taste, 
the correct judgment consists in adapting necessary means to 
necessary ends. Here too much simplicity cannot be applied. 
I am not an implicit believer in the inspiration or infallibility 
of Montesquieu. On the contrary, it must be acknowledged, 
that some of these philosophers have detected many errors in 
his writings. But all their heads consolidated into one mighty 
head, would not equal the depth of his genius, or the extent of 
his views. Voltaire, alone, excels or equals him. When a 
writer on government despises, sneers, or argues against mixed 
governments, or a balance in government, he instantly proves 
himself an ideologian. To reason against a balance, because 
a perfect one cannot be composed or eternally preserved, is just 
as good sense as to reason against all morality, because no 
man has been perfectly virtuous. Not only Montesquieu, but 
the Abbé de Mably, who, some of them said, never wrote any 
thing but “choses communes en style commun,” might have taught 
them more sense, though he, too, indeed, was not always steady 
nor correct in his opinions. Scattered here and there, in his 
writings, are correct sentiments. Accidentally his Phocion is on 
my table. In the second conversation, pages 45 and 46, he says, 
« Prato censured monarchy, pure aristocracy, and popular govern- 
ment. The laws are not safe under these administrations, which 
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leave too free a career to the passions. He dreaded the power 
of a prince, sole legislator, sole judge of justice and law. He 
was terrified, in aristocracy, with the pride and avarice of the 
grandees, who, believing that every thing is theirs, will sacrifice, 
without scruple, the interests of society to their private advan- 
tages. He shuddered, in democracy, at the caprices of a multi- 
tude, always blind, always extreme in their desires, and who will 
condemn to-morrow with fury that which they approve to-day 
with enthusiasm.” What is the security against these dangers ? 
According to Plato, Phocion, and De Mably, “an able mixture 
of all these governments; the public power should be divided 
into different parts, capable of overawing, of balancing, and of 
reciprocally moderating each other.” In the Abbé’s own re- 
marks upon this second conversation, page 204, he says, “all 
the ancient philosophers thought like Plato, and the most cele- 
brated statesmen have always wished to establish in their cities 
a mixed policy, which, by confirming the empire of the laws 
over the magistrates, and the empire of magistrates over the 
citizens, should unite the advantages of the three ordinary go- 
vernments, and have none of their vices,” &c. “To ask which 
is the best government, monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy, is 
to ask what greater or lesser evils can be produced, by the pas- 
sions of a prince, of a senate, or of a multitude. ‘T’o ask whether 
a mixed government is better than any other, is to ask whether 
the passions are as wise, as just, and as moderate as the laws.” 

The accidental discovery of your books in my library, and 
the name of Condorcet, have drawn my thoughts to a subject, 
which I had long since endeavored to forget, as wholly desper- 
ate. I fear, Sir, you will wish that I had feloniously appro- 
priated your books to my own use, rather than have returned 
them with so impertinent a letter. I return them with thanks 
for the loan of them, and with thanks for your long, laborious} 
able, and successful services to your country. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 1 June, 1817. 


That Mr. Hutchinson repented as sincerely as Mr. Hamilton 
did, I doubt not. I hope the repentance of both has been ac- 
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cepted, and their faults pardoned. And I hope I have repented, 
do repent, and shall ever repent of mine, and meet them both 
in another world, where there will need no repentance. Such 
vicissitudes of fortune command compassion; I pity even Na- 
poleon. 

You “never profoundly admired Mr. Hancock. He had 
vanity and caprice.” I can say, with truth, that I profoundly 
admired him, and more profoundly loved him. If he had 
vanity and caprice, so had I. And if his vanity and caprice 
made me sometimes sputter, as you know they often did, mine, 
I well know, had often a similar effect upon him. But these 
little flickerings of little passions determine nothing concerning 
essential characters. I knew Mr. Hancock from his cradle to 
his grave. He was radically generous and benevolent. He 
was born in this town, half way between this house and our 
congregational temple, son of a clergyman of this parish, and 
grandson of a clergyman of Lexington, both of excellent cha- 
racters. We were at the same school together, as soon as we 
were out of petticoats. His father died when he was very 
young. His uncle, the most opulent merchant in Boston, who 
had no children, adopted him, placed him in Mr. Lovell’s school, 
educated him at Harvard college, and then took him into his 
store. And what a school was this! Four large ships con- 
stantly plying between Boston and London, and other business 
in proportion. This was in 1755. He became an example 
to all the young men of the town. Wholly devoted to busi- 
ness, he was as regular and punctual at his store as the sun in 
his course. His uncle sent him to London, from whence, after 
a residence of about a year, he returned to his store, with the 
same habits of business, unaltered in manners or deportment, 
and pursued his employments with the same punctuality and 
assiduity, till the death of his uncle, who left him his business, 
his credit, his capital, and his fortune; who did more —he left 
him the protector of his widow. This lady, though her hus- 
band left her a handsome independence, would have sunk into 
oblivion, like so many other most excellent widows, had not 
the public attention been fastened upon her by the fame of her 
nephew. Never was a nephew to an aunt more affectionate, 
dutiful, or respectful. No alteration appeared in Mr. Hancock, 
either from his travels in England, or from his accession to the 
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fortune of his uncle. The same steady, regular, punctual, in- 
dustrious, indefatigable man of business; and, to complete his 
character with the ladies, always genteelly dressed, according 
to the fashions of those days. 

What shall I say of his fortune, his ships? His commerce 
was a great one. Your honored father told me, at that time, 
that not less than a thousand families were, every day in the 
year, dependent on Mr. Hancock for their daily bread. Con- 
sider his real estate in Boston, in the country, in Connecticut, 
and the rest of New England. Had Mr. Hancock fallen asleep 
to this day, he would now awake one of the richest men. Had 
he persevered in business as a private merchant, he might have 
erected a house of Medicis. Providence, however, did not in- 
tend or permit, in this instance, such a calamity to mankind. 
Mr. Hancock was the delight of the eyes of the whole town. 
There can be no doubt that he might have had his choice, and 
he had his choice of a companion; and that choice was very 
natural, a granddaughter of the great patron and most revered 
friend of his father. Beauty, politeness, and every domestic 
virtue justified his predilection. 

At the time of this prosperity, I was one day walking in the 
mall, and, accidentally, met Samuel Adams. In taking a few 
turns together, we came in-full view of Mr. Hancock’s house. 
Mr. Adams, pointing to the stone building, said, “ This town 
has done a wise thing to-day.” “ What?” “They have made 
that young man’s fortune their own.” His prophecy was lite- 
rally fulfilled; for no man’s property was ever more entirely 
devoted to the public. The town had, that day, chosen Mr. 
Hancock into the legislature of the province. The quivering 
anxiety of the public, under the fearful looking for of the ven- 
geance of king, ministry, and parliament, compelled him to a 
constant attendance in the House; his mind was soon en- 
grossed by public cares, alarms, and terrors; his business was 
left to subalterns; his private affairs neglected, and continued 
to be so to the end of hislife. If his fortune had not been very 
large, he must have died as poor as Mr. 8. Adams or Mr. Gerry, 

Iam not writing the life of Mr. Hancock ; his biography would ° 
fill as many volumes as Marshall’s Washington, and be quite as 
instructive and entertaining. Though I never injured or justly 
offended him, and though I spent much of my time, and suffered 
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unknown anxiety, in defending his property, reputation, and 
liberty from persecution, I cannot but reflect upon myself for 
not paying him more respect than I did in his lifetime. His 
life will, however, not ever be written. But if statues, obelisks, 
pyramids, or divine honors were ever merited by men, of cities 
or nations, James Otis, Samuel Adams, and John Hancock, 
deserved these from the town of Boston and the United States. 
Such adulations, however, are monopolized by profligate libel- 
lers, by cringing flatterers, by unprincipled ambition, by sordid 
avarice, by griping usurers, by scheming speculators, by plun- 
dering bankers, by blind enthusiasts, by superstitious bigots, by 
puppies and butterflies, and by every thing but honor and vir- 
tue. Hence the universal slavery of the human species. Hence 
a commentary on the well known and most expressive figure of 
rhetoric, “It grieved the Almighty, at his heart, that he had 
made man.” Nevertheless, this is a good world, and I thank 
the Almighty that he has made man. 

Mr. Hancock had a delicate constitution. He was very in- 
firm; a great part of his life was passed in acute pain. He 
inherited from his father, though one of the most amiable and 
beloved of men, a certain sensibility, a keenness of feeling, or, 
in more familiar language, a peevishness of temper, that some- 
times disgusted and afflicted his friends. Yet it was asto- 
nishing with what patience, perseverance, and punctuality he 
attended to business to the last. Nor were his talents or 
attainments inconsiderable. ‘They were far superior to many 
who have been much more celebrated. He had a great deal of 
political sagacity and penetration into men. He was by no 
means a contemptible scholar or orator. Compared with 
Washington, Lincoln, or Knox, he was learned. So much, for 
the present, of Mr. Hancock. 

When, in the beginning of this letter, ] agreed with you in 
your opinion of Mr. Hutchinson’s repentance, I should have 
added, he had great reason for repentance. Fled, in his old 
age, from the detestation of a country, where he had been 
beloved, esteemed, and admired, and applauded with exaggera- 
‘ tion — in short, where he had been every thing, from his in- 
fancy — to a country where he was nothing; pinched by a pen- 
sion, which, though ample in Boston, would barely keep a house 
in London; throwing round his baleful eyes on the exiled com- 
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panions of his folly ; hearing daily of the slaughter of his coun- 
trymen and conflagration of their cities; abhorred by the 
greatest men, and soundest part of the nation, and neglected, 
if not despised, by the rest, hardened as had been my heart 
against him, I assure you I was melted at the accounts I heard 
of his condition. Lord Townsend told me that he put an 
end to his own life. Though I did not believe this, I know he 
was ridiculed by the courtiers. They laughed at his manners 
at the levee, at his perpetual quotation of his brother Foster, 
searching his pockets for letters to read to the king, and the 
king turning away from him with his head up, &c. 

A few words concerning S$. Adams in my next. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 5 June, 1817. 

You “never profoundly admired Mr. Hancock.” I have sug- 
gested some hints in his favor. You “never profoundly ad- 
mired Mr. Samuel Adams.” I have promised you an apology 
for him. You may think it a weak one, for I have no talent 
at panegyric or apology. “There are all sorts of men in the 
world.” This observation, you may say, is self-evident and 
futile; yet Mr. Locke thought it not unworthy of him to make 
it, and, if we reflect upon it, there is more meaning in it than 
meets the eye at the first blush. 

You say, Mr. 8. Adams “had too much sternness and pious 
bigotry.” A man in his situation and circumstances must pos- 
sess a large fund of sternness of stuff, or he will soon be anni- 
hilated. His piety ought not to be objected to him, or any 
other man. His bigotry, if he had any, was a fault; but he 
certainly had not more than Governor Hutchinson and Secre- 
tary Oliver, who, I know from personal conversation, were as 
stanch Trinitarians and Calvinists as he was, and treated all 
Arians and Arminians with more contempt and scorn than he 
ever did. Mr. Adams lived and conversed freely with all sec- 
tarians, in philosophy and divinity. He never imposed his 
creed on any one, or endeavored to make proselytes to his reli- 
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gious opinions. He was as far from sentencing any man to 
perdition, who differed from him, as Mr. Holley, Dr. Kirkland, or 
Dr. Freeman. If he was a Calvinist, a Calvinist he had been 
educated, and so had been all his ancestors for two hundred 
years. He had been, from his childhood, too much devoted to 
politics to be a profound student in metaphysics and theology, 
or to make extensive researches or deep investigations into such 
subjects. Nor had any other man attempted it, in this nation, 
in that age, if any one has attempted it since. Mr. Adams 
was an original — sui generis, sui juris. The variety of human 
characters is infinite. Nature seems to delight in showing the 
inexhaustibility of her resources. There never were two men 
alike, from the first man to the last, any more than two pebbles 
or two peas. 

Mr. Adams was born and tempered a wedge of steel to split 
the knot of lignum vite, which tied North America to Great 
Britain. Blunderheaded as were the British ministry, they had 
sagacity enough to discriminate from all others, for inexorable 
vengeance, the two men most to be dreaded by them, Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock; and had not James Otis been then 
dead, or worse than dead, his name would have been at the 
head of the TRIUMVIRATE. 


James Otis, Samuel Adams, and John Hancock were the 
three most essential characters; and Great Britain knew it, 
though America does not. Great and important and excellent 
characters, aroused and excited by these, arose in Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, New York, South Carolina, and in all the other 
States; but these three were the first movers, the most con- 
stant, steady, persevering springs, agents, and most disinterested 
sufferers and firmest pillars of the whole Revolution. I shall 
not attempt even to draw the outlines of the biography of Mr. 
Samuel Adams. Who can attempt it? 

“ Que ante conditam condendamve urbem, poétticis magis decora 
fabulis, quam incorruptis rerum gestarum monumentis traduntur, 
ea” 4 nec possum refellere. Quia non tempus, nec oculos, nec ma- 
nus habeo. But, if I had time, eyes, and fingers at my command, 
where should I find documents and memorials? Without the 


1 Livy finishes the sentence thus, nec affirmare nec refellere, in animo est. 
The addition in the text is by the writer. 
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character of Samuel Adams, the true history of the American 
Revolution can never be written. For fifty years, his pen, his 
tongue, his activity, were constantly exerted for his country 
without fee or reward. During that time, he was an almost 
incessant writer. But where are his writings? Who can col- 
lect them? And, if collected, who will ever read them? The 
letters he wrote and received, where are they? I have seen 
him, at Mrs. Yard’s in Philadelphia, when he was about to 
leave Congress, cut up with his scissors whole bundles of 
letters into atoms that could never be reunited, and throw 
them out of the window, to be scattered by the winds. ‘This 
was in summer, when he had no fire; in winter he threw whole 
handfuls into the fire. As we were on terms of perfect inti- 
macy, I have joked him, perhaps rudely, upon his anxious cau- 
tion. His answer was, “ Whatever becomes of me, my friends 
shall never suffer by my negligence.” This may be thought a 
less significant anecdote than another. Mr. Adams left the 
letters he had received and preserved in possession of his widow. 
This lady, as was natural, lent them to a confidential friend of 
her husband, Mr. Avery, who then was, and had been secretary 
of the commonwealth under the administration of Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Hancock. Mr. Avery informed me, that he “had them, 
and that they were a complete history of the Revolution.” I 
will not say into whose hands they fell, after Mr. Avery’s death, 
and I cannot say where they are now; but I have heard that a 
gentleman in Charlestown, Mr. Austin, undertook to write the 
life of Mr. Adams; but, finding his papers had been so garbled 
that the truth could not be discovered, he abandoned his design. 
Never will those letters, which Secretary Avery possessed, be 
brought together again; nor will they ever be found. So much 
for Mr. Adams, at present. Now for Mr. Otis. 

I write no biographies or biographical sketches; I give only 
hints. James Otis was descended from our most ancient fami- 
lies. His education was the best his country afforded. He 
was bred to the bar under Mr. Gridley, the greatest lawyer and 
the greatest classic scholar I ever knew at any bar. His appli- 
cation was incessant and indefatigable. Justice Richard Dana 
has often told me, that the apartment in which Otis studied, 
when a pupil and a clerk of Mr. Gridley, was near his house ; 
that he had watched him from day to day, and that he had 
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never known a student in law so punctual, so steady, so con- 
stant and persevering. Accordingly, as soon as he was admitted 
to the bar, he became a conspicuous figure. And among whom? 
Gridley, Pratt, Trowbridge; and he was much admired, and as 
much celebrated as any of them. His generous, manly, noble 
character, as a private gentleman, his uncommon attainments 
in literature, especially in the law, and his nervous, com- 
manding eloquence at the bar, were everywhere spoken of. 
The government soon discerned his superiority, and commis- 
sioned him Advocate-General. He married a lady, who, in 
that day, was esteemed a fortune. From 1755 to 1758, I heard 
my master, Colonel James Putnam, of Worcester, who was a 
critical judge, and Mr. Trowbridge, the then Attorney-General, 
and his lady, constantly speaking of Otis as the greatest, the 
most learned, the most manly, and most honest young man of 
his age. All this was before I had ever seen Mr. Otis. I 
never saw him till late in the autumn of 1758, nor Mr. Samuel 
Adams till after that year. 

To sum up in a few words, the two young men, whom I 
have known to enter the stage of life with the most luminous, 
unclouded prospects, and the best founded hopes, were James 
Otis and John Hancock. They were both essential to the 
Revolution, and both fell sacrifices to it. Mr. Otis, from 1760 
to 1770, had correspondences in this province, in New England, 
in the middle and southern colonies, in England, and in Scot- 
land. What has become of these letters and answers ? 

Mr. Otis, soon after my earliest acquaintance with him, lent 
me a summary of Greek Prosody of his own collection and 
composition, a work of profound learning and great labor. I 
had it six months in my possession, before Ireturned it. Since 
my return from Europe, I asked his daughter whether she had 
found that work among her father’s manuscripts. She answered 
me with a countenance of woe that you may more easily ima- 
gine than I can describe, that she “had not a line from her 
father’s pen; that he had spent much time, and taken great 
pains, to collect together all his letters and other papers, and, in 
one of his unhappy moments, committed them all to the flames.” 
I have used her own expressions. » 

Such has been the fate of the memorials of Mr. James Otis 
and Mr. Samuel Adams. It was not without reason, then, that 
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I wrote to Mr. Niles, of Baltimore, that the true history of the 
American Revolution is lost forever. I could write volumes of 
other proofs of the same truth, before, during, and since the 
Revolution. But cui bono? They would be read by very few, 
and by very few of those few would be credited, and, by this 
minimum of a few, would be imputed to the vanity, egotism, 
ill humor, envy, jealousy, and disappointed ambition of your 
sincere friend, John Adams; for the character of this nation is 
strangely altered. 


TO HENRY COLMAN. 


° Quincy, 13 June, 1817. 


When I have heard you say, and you have repeatedly said it 
to me, that you were determined to read “ The Origin of all 
Worships,” I certainly sympathized with you; but whether 
that sympathy had in it more of congratulation or of compas- 
sion, I cannot say. 

When you have once read Dupuis, you will find yourself 
irresistibly impelled to read Court de Gebelin’s Primitive World, 
and then Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, and then 
Sir William Jones’s works, and then Herodotus, and all the 
Greek historians, and then over again your Eustace, and Si- 
mond, and last, not least, Hugh Farmer’s four volumes, con- 
taining all his works, namely, his Temptation and his Worship 
of Human Spirits, his Miracles, and his Demons. To these 
you will wish to add Sir John Malcolm’s recent History of 
Persia, and the millions of authorities quoted by all these 
writers. 

And, when you shall have done all this, you will find your- 
self precisely where you are now, an adorer of the Christian 
religion in its purity, mourning over the knavery and folly of 
your species, and, above all, deploring the corruptions and 
heathenish superstitions and idolatries introduced into the reli- 
gion of Jesus by his professed disciples and “ most holy priests.” 

Were your life as useless as mine, which, I am confident, 
it never can be, you might waste your-time, as I have done 
agreeably enough, in these enigmatical amusements. It is 
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curions that Gebelin, Bryant, Jones, and Dupuis, and Farmer 
should have composed their systems without any knowledge of 
each other. Had they been united in a council, they might 
have been agreed; for, it seems to me, that a consistent plan 
might be extracted from them all, compared together. 

That you may be long continued in your, benevolent studies 
and labors, is the prayer of your friend. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Quincy, 17 June, 1817. 


Accept my thanks for your favor of last month. The safe 
arrival of your books has quieted my conscience. 

There is nothing within the narrow compass of human know- 
ledge more interesting than the subject of your letter. If the 
idea of a government in one centre seems to be everywhere 
“exploded,” perhaps something remains undefined, as danger- 
aus, as plausible, and pernicious as that idea. Half a million 
of people in England have petitioned Parliament for annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage. Parliament is unanimous 
against them. What is this state of things short of a declara- 
tion of war between the government and people? And is not 
this the picture of all Europe? Sovereigns, who modestly call 
themselves legitimate, are conspiring, in holy and unhallowed 
leagues, against the progress of human knowledge and human 
liberty. 

War seems on the point of breaking out between govern- 
ment and people. Were the latter united, the question would 
be soon decided; but they are everywhere divided into innu- 
merable sects, whereas the former are united, and have all the 
artillery and bayonets in their hands; and what is most melan- 
choly of all, an appeal to arms almost always results in an 
exchange of one military tyranny for another. 

The questions concerning universal suffrage, and those con- 
cerning the necessary limitations of the power of suffrage, are 
among the most difficult. It is hard to say that every man 
has not an equal right; but, admit this equal right and equal 
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power, and an immediate revolution would ensue. In all the 
nations of Europe, the number of persons, who have not a 
penny, is double those who have a groat; admit all these to 
an equality of power, and you would soon see how the groats 
would be divided. Yet, in a few days, the party of the pennies 
and the party of the groats would be found to exist again, and 
a new revolution and a new division must ensue. 

If there is anywhere an exception from this reasoning, it is in 
America; nevertheless, there is in these United States a major- 
ity of persons, who have no property, over those who have any. 
I know of nothing more desirable in society than the abolition 
of all hereditary distinctions. But is not distinction among 
voters as arbitrary and aristocratical as hereditary distinctions ? 
You will remember that, between thirty and forty years ago, the 
Trish patriots asked advice of the Duke of Richmond, Dr. Price, 
Dr. Jebb, &c. These three great statesmen, divines, and philo- 
sophers, solemnly advised a universal suffrage. Tracy, in his 
review of Montesquieu, adopts this principle in its largest ex- 
tent. A party among mankind, countenanced, at this day, by 
such numbers and such names, is not to be despised, neglected, 
nor easily overborne. 

There is nothing more irrational, absurd, or ridiculous in the 
sight of philosophy than the idea of hereditary kings and nobles; 
yet all the nations of the earth, civilized, savage, and brutal, 
have adopted them. Whence this universal and irresistible 
propensity? How shall it be controlled, restrained, corrected, 
modified, or managed? A government, a mixed government, 
may be so organized, I hope, as to preserve the liberty, equality, 
and fraternity of the people without any hereditary ingredient 
in its composition. Our nation has attempted it, and, if any 
people can accomplish it, it must be this; and may God Al- 
mighty prosper and bless them! 

I have seen the efforts of the people in France, Holland, and 
England. You have read them in all Europe. We both know 
the result. What is to come, we know not. 

My personal interest in such disquisitions can last but a few 
hours; but, still, homo swm, and homo I shall be. 

May you live to a greater age than mine, and be able to die 
with brighter prospects for your species than can fall to the lot 
of your friend. 
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“i TO JOHN M. JACKSON. 


Quincey, 30 December, 1817. 


In 1774, I became acquainted with McKean, Rodney, and 
Henry. Those three appeared to me to see more clearly to the 
end of the business than any others of the whole body. At 
least, they were more candid and explicit with me than any 
others. Mr. Henry was in Congress only in 1774, and a small 
part of 1775. He was called home by his State to take a mili- 
tary command. McKean and Rodney continued members, and, 
I believe, I never voted in opposition to them in any one in- 
stance. When, as it happened, I was appointed to draw the 
plan of a treaty to be carried to France by Dr. Franklin, and 
proposed by him, Mr. Deane, and Mr. Lee, to the French court, 
I carefully avoided every thing that could involve us in any 
alliance more than a Soamnereial friendship. When this plan 
was reported to Congress, my own most intimate friends, 
Samuel Adams and Richard Henry Lee, differed from me in 
‘opinion. They thought there was not sufficient temptation to 
Erance to join us. ‘They moved for cessions and concessions, 
which implied warranties and political alliance that I had stu- 
diously avoided. My principle was perpetual peace, after that 
war should be concluded, with all powers of Europe, and per- 
fect neutrality in all their future wars. This principle I was 
obliged to support against long arguments and able disput- 
ants, and, fortunately, carried every point; and, in every point, 
McKean and Rodney adhered to me, and supported me with 
inflexible perseverance. And, for four years, I know not that 
Mr. McKean ever differed from me in a vote. Mr. McKean, 
however, was not constantly in Congress. He was soon ap- 
pointed Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, and, afterwards, 
Chief Justice; and the duties of those offices, though he was 
always a member of Congress, often necessarily prevented his 
attendance in the House. While I was in Murope, nothing 
passed between Mr. McKean and me, except, now and then, a 
few lines of introduction for a travelling friend about to cross 
the Atlantic; and except that my bookseller, by my advice, 
sent a quantity of those dull volumes, called “A Defence,” to 


Mr. McKean, who committed them to Mr. Dobson for sale. 
23a 
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Mr. McKean often expressed to me his entire approbation of 
the system, and concurrence in all the sentiments in that work. 

When I met Mr. McKean again in person at Philadelphia, 
which was in 1790, after a separation of eleven years and more, I 
found him, as well as President Washington and all his family, 
and all his ministers, both Houses of Congress, the city of 
Philadelphia, and all mankind, for I know not one exception, 
glowing with sanguine hopes and confident expectation of a 
revolution in France that should produce a free, democratical 
republic, as sister to ours, in the first nation in Europe. I 
stood alone, would agree with nobody in opinion upon that 
subject. I could foresee nothing but calamities to France and 
to the world, and the French constitution of 1789 confirmed 
all my fears. I saw a disposition everywhere to enter into 
closer connections with our sister republic, and unite with her 
in a war against all her enemies. Mr. McKean was arranged 
with Mr. Mifflin, Mr. Sergeant, Dr. Hutchinson, Mr. Rittenhouse, 
Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Findlay, Mr. Swanwick, and even my bosom 
friend, Dr. Rush, in this enthusiasm for the French Revolution, 
and a closer connection, and an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with our young sister democratical republic at the head 
of all Europe. 

This appeared to me not only a total departure from our old 
system, “ Friendship with all nations, but entangling alliances 
with none,” as fully understood and determined by Congress ; 
but a policy which must be ruinous and destructive to our 
country. From this source arose, I will not say a separation 
or an alienation between Mr. McKean and me, for we still 
continued on terms of mutual civility; but a cessation of that 
intimacy which had formerly subsisted between us. But it 
was impossible that either of us should ever forget the other. 

I wish I could extend this letter; but it is impossible. If I 
regret the infirmities of age, it is not because they announce 
the rapid approach of the end of my life, but because they dis- 
able me to ass@ciate and correspond with my friends according 
to their wishes and my own. And this must be my apology 
for the shortness of this letter. 
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TO WILLIAM WIRT. 


Quincy, 5 January, 1818. 


Your sketches of the life of Mr. Henry have given me a rich 
entertainment. I will not compare them to the Sybil conduct- 
ing Aneas to see the ghosts of departed sages and heroes in 
the region below, but to an angel conveying me to the abodes 
of the blessed on high, to converse with the spirits of just men 
made perfect. The names of Henry, Lee, Bland, Pendleton, 
Washington, Rutledge, Dickinson, Wythe, and many others, 
will ever thrill through my veins with an agreeable sensation. 
I am not about to make any critical remarks upon your work, 
at present. But, Sir, 


Erant heroes ante Agamemnona multi. 
Or, not to garble Horace, 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urguentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 


If I could go back to the age of thirty-five, Mr. Wirt, I would 
endeavor to become your rival; not in elegance of composition, 
but in a simple narration of facts, supported by records, histo- 
ries, and testimonies, of irrefragable authority. I would adopt, 
in all its modesty, your title, “ Sketches of the Life and Writ- 
ings of James Otis, of Boston,” and, in imitation of your ex- 
ample, I would introduce portraits of a long catalogue of 
illustrious men, who were agents in the Revolution, in favor of 
it or against it. 

Jeremiah Gridley, the father of the Bar in Boston, and the 
preceptor of Pratt, Otis, Thacher, Cushing, and many others; 
Benjamin Pratt, Chief Justice of New York; Colonel John 
Tyng, James Otis, of Boston, the hero of the biography; Ox- 
enbridge Thacher, Jonathan Sewall, Attorney-General and 
Judge of Admiralty ; Samuel Quincy, Solicitor-General; Daniel 
Leonard, now Chief Justice of Bermuda; Josiah Quincy, the 
Boston Cicero; Richard Dana, and Francis Dana, his son, first 
minister to Russia, and afterwards Chief Justice; Jonathan 
Mayhew, D. D., Samuel Cooper, D. D., Charles Chauncy, D. D., 
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James Warren and his wife; Joseph Warren, of Bunker’s 
Hill; John Winthrop, Professor at Harvard College, and a 
member of council; Samuel Dexter, the father; John Worth- 
ington, of Springfield; Joseph Hawley, of Northampton, and 
James Lovell, of Boston; Governors Shirley, Pownall, Bernard, 
Hutchinson, Hancock, Bowdoin, Adams, Sullivan, and Gerry; 
Lieutenant-Governor Oliver, Chief Justice Oliver, Judge Ed- 
mund ‘Trowbridge, Judge William Cushing, and Timothy 
Ruggles, ought not to be omitted. The military characters, 
Ward, Lincoln, Warren, Knox, Brooks, Heath, &c., must come 
in, of course. Nor should Benjamin Kent, Samuel Swift, or 
John Read, be forgotten. 

I envy none of the well-merited glories of Virginia, or any of 
her sages or heroes. But, Sir, I am jealous, very jealous, of 
the Loon of Massachusetts. 

The resistance to the British system for subjugating the colo- 
nies, began in 1760, and in the month of February, 1761, James 
_Otis electrified the town of Boston, the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and the whole continent, more than Patrick Henry 
ever did in the whole course of his life. If we must have pane- 
gyric and hyperbole, I must say, that if Mr. Henry was Demos- 
thenes and Mr. Richard Henry Lee, Cicero, James Otis was 
Isaiah and Ezekiel united. 

I hope, Siz, that some young gentleman of the ancient and 
honorable family of the “ Searches,” will hereafter do impartial 
justice both to Virginia and Massachusetts. 

After all this freedom, I assure you, Sir, it is no flattery, when 
I congratulate the nation on the acquisition of an Attorney- 
General of such talents and industry as your “Sketches” de- 
monstrate. 


TO JOHN JAY. 


Quincy, 9 January, 1818, 
“Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry,” by 
William Wirt, of Richmond, Virginia, has been sent to me by 
Mr. Shaw, of the Atheneum. My family are reading it to me, 
every evening, and though we have not finished it, we have 
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proceeded far enough to excite an earnest desire to know your 
opinion about it. 

There is, in section fourth; | page 108, a passage which no man 
now living but yourself can explain. I hope you have read the 
volume; but as it is possible you may not have seen it, the pa« 
ragraph is this. 

“A petition to the king, an address to the people of Great 
Britain, and a memorial to the people of British America, were 
agreed to be drawn. Mr. Lee, Mr. Henry, and others were 
appointed for the first; Mr. Lee, Mr. Livingston, and Mr. Jay 
for the two last. The splendor of their début occasioned Mr. 
Henry to be designated by his committee to draw the petition 
to the king, with which they were charged; and Mr. Lee was 
charged with the address to the people of England. The last 
was first reported. On reading it, great disappointment was 
expressed in every countenance, and a dead silence ensued for 
some minutes. At length it was laid on the table for perusal 
and consideration till the next day; when first one member, 
and then another, arose, and, paying some faint compliment to 
the composition, observed, that there were still certain consider: 
ations not expressed, which should properly find a place in it. 
The address was, therefore, committed for amendment; and oné 
prepared by Mr. Jay, and offered by Governor Livingston, was 
reported and adopted, with scarcely an alteration. These facts 
are stated by a gentleman, to whom they were communicated 
by Mr. Pendleton and Mr. Harrison, of the Virginia delegation 
(except that Mr. Harrison erroneously ascribed the draught to 
Governor Livingston), and to whom they were afterwards con- 
firmed by Governor Livingston himself. Mr. Henry’s draught 
of a petition to the king was equally unsuccessful, and was 
recommitted for amendment. Mr. John Dickinson (the author 
of the Farmer’s Letters) was added to the committee, and a 
new draught, prepared by him, was adopted.” 

This passage is not so luminous as many parts of the book; 
but, as I understand it, I think it is not correct. There is no 
man now living who is able perfectly to correct it but yourself, 
and, in my opinion, it is your conscientious duty to do it. 

The question, who was the draughtsman of the address to 
the people of England, however unimportant to the public it 
may appear at this day, certainly excited a sensation, a fer- 
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mentation, and a schism in Congress, at the time, and serious 
consequences afterwards, which have lasted to this hour, and 
are not yet spent. I fear, but I do not know, that this animo- 
sity was occasioned by indiscretions of R. H. Lee, Mr. Samuel 
Adams, and some others of the Virginia delegates, by whom 
Adams was led into error. I never had a doubt that you were 
the author of that manly and noble address. But, as the sub- 
ject is now brought before the public by Mr. Wirt, and will 
excite speculation, you, who alone are capable of it, ought to 
explain it, and, as I know you will, if at all, without favor or 
affection.! 


TO H. NILES. 


Quincy, 14 January, 1818. 

In a former letter I hazarded an opinion, that the true history 
of the American Revolution could not be recovered. I had 
many reasons for that apprehension, one of which I will attempt 
to explain. 

Of the determination of the British cabinet to assert and 
maintain the sovereign authority of Parliament over the Colo- 
nies, in all cases of taxation and internal policy, the first demon- 
stration which arrived in America was an order in council to 
the officers of the customs in Massachusetts Bay, to carry 
into execution the acts of trade, and to apply to the Supreme 
Judicature of the province for writs of assistance, to authorize 
them to break and enter all houses, cellars, stores, shops, ships, 
bales, casks, &c., to search and seize all goods, wares, and 
merchandises, on which the taxes imposed by those acts had 
not been paid. 

Mr. Cockle, of Salem, a deputy under Mr. Paxton, of Boston, 
the collector of the customs, petitioned the Superior Court in 
Salem, in November, 1760, for such a writ. The Court doubted 
its constitutionality, and consequently its legality; but as the 
king’s order ought to be considered, they ordered the question 


_ | Mr. Jay’s clear and convincing reply, which set the question at rest forever, 
is printed in his Life by his son, William Jay, vol. ii. p. 381. 
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to be argued before them, by counsel, at the next February 
term in Boston. 

The community was greatly alarmed. The merchants of 
Salem and of Boston applied to Mr. Otis to defend them and 
their country against that formidable instrument of arbitrary 
power. They tendered him rich fees; he engaged in their 
cause, but would accept no fees. 

James Otis, of Boston, sprang from families among the ear- 
liest of the planters of the Colonies, and the most respectable 
in rank, while the word rank, and the idea annexed to it, were 
tolerated in America. He was a gentleman of general science 
and extensive literature. He had been an indefatigable student 
during the whole course of his education in college and at the 
bar. He was well versed in Greek and Roman history, philo- 
sophy, oratory, poetry, and mythology. His classical studies 
had been unusually ardent, and his acquisitions uncommonly 
great.. He had composed a treatise on Latin prosody, which 
he lent to me, and I urged him to print. He consented. It is 
extant, and may speak for itself. It has been lately reviewed 
in the Anthology by one of our best scholars, at a mature age, 
and in a respectable station. He had also composed, with 
equal skill and great labor, a treatise on Greek prosody. This 
he also lent me, and, by his indulgence, I had it in my posses- 
sion six months. When I returned it, I begged him to print it. 
He said there were no Greek types in the country, or, if there 
were, there was no printer who knew how to use them. He 
was a passionate admirer of the Greek poets, especially of 
Homer; and he said it was in vain to attempt to read the 
poets in any language, without being master of their prosody. 
This classic scholar was also a great master of the laws of 
nature and nations. He had read Pufendorf, Grotius, Bar- 
beyrac, Burlamaqui, Vattel, Heineccius; and, in the civil law, 
Domat, Justinian, and, upon occasions, consulted the Corpus 
Juris at large. It was a maxim which he inculcated on his 
pupils, as his patron in profession, Mr. Gridley, had done be- 
fore him, “that a lawyer ought never to be without a volume of 
natural or public law, or moral philosophy, on his table or in his 
pocket.” In the history, the common law, and statute laws of 
England, he had no superior, at least in Boston. 

Thus qualified to resist the system of usurpation and despot- 
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ism, meditated by the British ministry, under the auspices of the 
Earl of Bute, Mr. Otis resigned his commission from the crown, 
as Advocate-General, an office very lucrative at that time, and 
a sure road to the highest favors of government in America, 
and engaged in the cause of his country without fee or reward. 
His argument, speech, discourse, oration, harangue — call it 
by which name you will, was the most impressive upon his 
crowded audience of any that I ever heard before or since, 
excepting only many speeches by himself in Faneuil Hall and 
in the House of Representatives, which he made from time to 
time for ten years afterwards. There were no stenographers in 
those days. Speeches were not printed; and all that was not 
remembered, like the harangues of Indian orators, was lost in 
air. Who, at the distance of fifty-seven years, would attempt, 
upon memory, to give even a sketch of it? Some of the heads 
are remembered, out of which Livy or Sallust would not 
scruple to compose an oration for history. I shall not essay an 
analysis or a sketch of it at present. I shall only say, and I do 
say in the most solemn manner, that Mr. Otis’s oration against 
writs of assistance breathed into this nation the breath of life. 

Although Mr. Otis had never before interfered in public 
affairs, his exertions, on this single occasion, secured him a 
commanding popularity with the friends of their country, and 
the terror and vengeance of her enemies, neither of which ever 
deserted him. 

At the next election, in May, 1761, he was elected, by a vast 
majority, a representative in the legislature, of the town of 
Boston, and continued to be so elected annually for nine years. 
Here, at the head of the country interest, he conducted her 
cause with a fortitude, prudence, ability, and perseverance, 
which has never been exceeded in America, at every sacrifice 
of health, pleasure, profit, and reputation, and against all the 
powers of government, and all the talents, learning, Wit, scurri- 
lity, and insolence of its prostitutes. 

Hampden was shot in open field of battle. Otis was basely 
assassinated in a coffee-house, in the night, by a well-dressed 
banditti, with a commissioner of the customs at their head. 

During the period of nine years, that Mr. Otis was at the 
head of the cause of his country, he held correspondence with 
gentlemen, in England, Scotland, and various colonies in Ame- 
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rica. He must have written and received many letters, collected 
many pamphlets, and, probably, composed manuscripts, which 
might have illustrated the rising dawn of the revolution. 

After my return from Europe, I asked his daughter whether 
she had found among her father’s manuscripts a treatise on 
Greek prosody. With hands and eyes uplifted, in a paroxysm 
of grief, she cried, “ Oh! Sir, I have not a line from my father’s 
pen. I have not even his name in his own handwriting.” 
When she was a little calmed, I asked her, “ Who has his 
papers? Where are they?” She answered, “They are no 
more. In one of those unhappy dispositions of mind, which 
distressed him after his great misfortune, and a little before his 
death, he collected all his papers and pamphlets, and committed 
them to the flames. He was several days employed in it.” 


TO WILLIAM WIRT. 


Quincey, 23 January, 1818. 


* T thank you for your kind letter of the 12th of this month. 
As I esteem the character of Mr. Henry an honor to our coun- 
try, and your volume a masterly delineation of it, I gave orders 
to purchase it as soon as I heard of it, but was told it was not 
to be had in Boston. I have seen it only by great favor on a 
short loan. A copy from the author would be worth many by 
purchase. It may be sent to me by the mail. 

From a personal acquaintance, perhaps I might say a friend- 
ship, with Mr. Henry of more than forty years, and from all that 
Ihave heard or read of him, I have always considered him as 
a gentleman of deep reflection, keen sagacity, clear foresight, 
daring enterprise, inflexible intrepidity, and untainted integrity ; 
with an ardent zeal for the liberties, the honor, and felicity of 
his country, and his species. All this you justly, as I believe, 
represent him to have been. ‘There are, however, remarks to 
be made upon your work, which, if I had the eyes and hands, I 
would, in the spirit of friendship, attempt. But my hands and 
eyes and life are but for a moment. 

When Congress had finished their business, as they thought, 
* VOL. X. 24 
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in the autumn of 1774, I had, with Mr. Henty, before we took 
leave of each other, some familiar conversation, in which I 
expressed a full conviction, that our resolves, declarations of 
rights, enumeration of wrongs, petitions, remonstrances, and 
addresses, associations, and non-importation. agreements, how- 
ever they might be expected by the people in America, and 
however necessary to cement the union of the Colonies, would 
be but waste paper in England. Mr. Henry said, they might 
make some impression among the people of England, but agreed 
with me that they would be totally lost upon the government. 
I had but just received a short and hasty letter, written to me 
by Major Joseph Hawley, of Northampton, containing “a few 
broken hints,” as he called them, of what he thought was pro- 
per to be done, and concluding with these words, “ after all, we 
must fight.” This letter lread to Mr. Henry, who listened with 
great attention; and as soon as I had pronounced the words, 
“after ail, we must fight,’ he raised his head, and with an 
energy and vehemence, that I can never forget, broke out with 
“ By G—p, Iam oF THAT MaAN’s MIND.” I put the letter into 
his hand, and, when he had read it, he returned it to me with an 
equally solemn asseveration, that he agreed entirely in opinion 
with the writer. I considered this as a sacred oath, upon a 
very great occasion, and could have sworn it as religiously as 
he did, and by no means inconsistent with what you say, in 
some part of your book, that he never took the sacred name in 
vain. 

As I knew the sentiments with which Mr. Henry left Con- 
gress, in the autumn of 1774, and knew the chapter and verse 
from which he had borrowed the sublime expression, “ we must 
fight,” I was not at all surprised at your history, in the 122d 
page, in the note, and in some of the preceding and following 
pages. Mr. Henry only pursued, in March, 1775, the views 
and vows of November, 1774. 

The other delegates from Virginia returned to their State, in 
full confidence that all our grievances would be redressed. 
The last words that Mr. Richard Henry Lee said to me, when 
we parted, were, “ We shall infallibly carry all our points. You 
will be completely relieved ; all the offensive acts will be repealed ; 


1 This letter is printed in full in the Appendix to vol. ix. of this work. 
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the army and fleet will be recalled, and Britain will give up her 
foolish project.” 

Washington only was in doubt. He never spoke in public. 
In private he joined with those who advocated a non-exporta- 
tion, as well as a non-importation agreement. With both, he 
thought we should prevail; without either, he thought it doubt- 
ful. Henry was clear in one opinion, Richard Henry Lee in an 
opposite opinion, and Washington doubted between the two. 
Henry, however, appeared in the end to be exactly in the right. 

Oratory, Mr. Wirt, as it consists in expressions of the coun- 
tenance, graces of attitude and motion, and intonation of voice, 
although it is altogether superficial and ornamental, will always 
command admiration ; yet it deserves little veneration. Flashes 
of wit, corruscations of imagination, and gay pictures, what are 
they? Strict truth, rapid reason, and pure integrity are the 
only essential ingredients in sound oratory. I flatter myself 
that Demosthenes, by his “action! action! action!” meant to 
express the same opinion. ‘To speak of American oratory, an- 
cient or modern, would lead me too far, and beyond my depth. 

I must conclude with fresh assurances of the high esteem of 
your humble servant. 


TO BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE. 


Quincy, 30 January, 1818. 


As “the accurate Jefferson ” has made the Revolution a game 
of billiards, I will make it a game of shuttle-cock. Henry might 
give the first impulse to the ball in Virginia, but Otis’s battle- 
dore had struck the shuttle-cock up in air in Massachusetts, 
and continued to keep it up for several years before Henry’s 
ball was touched. Jefferson was but a boy at college, of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age at most, and too intent on his classics 
and sciences to know, think, or care about any thing in Boston. 
When Otis first fulminated against British usurpation, I was 
but twenty-five years and three months old. Jefferson is, at 
least, nine, I believe ten years younger than I, and, conse- 
quently, could not be more than fifteen or sixteen. He knew 
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more of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites than he did of what 
was passing in Boston. 

You presume that I “am certain as to the date.” You need 
not take my word. Look into Judge Minot’s History of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, anno 1761; search the records of the Supe- 
rior Court of Judicature, Court of Assize and General Gaol 
Delivery, at Salem term, 1760, and Boston term, 1761; look 
up the newspapers of 1761; ascertain the time when Chief 
Justice Stephen Sewall died; call for Dr. Mayhew’s printed 
sermon on his death; search the date of Chief Justice Thomas 
Hutchinson’s commission as Chief Justice; ascertain the time 
when the bench and the bar assumed their scarlet and sable 
robes, and you will not find much reason to call in question 
my veracity or memory. If ever human beings had a right to 
say, 


“Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores ; 
Sic vos, non vobis, mellificatis apes,” 


they were James Otis and Samuel Adams; and to them ought 
statues to be erected, and not to 


JOHN. 


TO BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE. 


Quincy, 6 February, 1818. 

WateErRHOUSE, — You ought to tell me the name of that ani- 
mal who “faced you down” against dates and Otis; he must 
have been an inveterate, indurated old tory, with an iron heart, 
and a brazen face, or, at least, a son or grandson of such a one, 
who has inherited all his ancestor’s envy, malice, hatred, mor- 
tified pride, and demoniacal revenge. 

“James Otis had no patriotism!!!” Had the adored Hutch- 
inson patriotism, when he mounted to the head of the supreme 
judicature, on purpose to sanctify the most odious chain that 
ever was forged to fetter the hands and feet of a free people, 
as the writs of assistance would have been, in the hands of 
an executive power and a supreme, sovereign, unlimited, un- 
controllable legislative authority, three thousand miles distant ? 
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Had any of his idolaters patriotism, when they excited a bloody 
war of eight years against their country, to enslave it to a 
foreign sovereignty ? 

Would Mr. Otis, because his father had been disappointed 
of an office, which had been promised him by two successive 
governors, worth one hundred and twenty pounds sterling, at 
most, have resigned an office, which he held himself, worth 
two or three hundred pounds sterling, at least? If he had no 
patriotic feelings, his filial affection must have been very strong! 

It has been, in all times, the artifice of despotism and super- 
stition to nip liberty, truth, virtue, and religion, in the bud, by 
cutting off the heads of all who dared to show a regard to 
either. But when a process so summary could not be effected, 
the next trick was to blast the character of every rising genius, 
who excited their jealousy, by propagating lies and slanders to 
destroy his influence. 

Jews and Pagans imputed the conversion of St. Paul to dis- 
appointment in love. ‘They said that he courted the daughter 
of his master, Gamaliel, but the learned Pharisee thought him 
too mean in person and fortune for a match with the beautiful 
_ and accomplished young lady, and forbade his addresses. Re- 
venge for this affront excited a mortal hatred against all Phari- 
sees, and Paul became an apostate from Judaism, and a convert 
to Christianity, from spite. And this calumny has lasted more 
than seventeen hundred years; and, I hope, the defamation of 
Otis will last as long, because it will be an immortal proof of 
the malice and revenge of the scurrilous, persecuting tyrants, 
against whom he had to contend. 

The Romans, and all of their communion, say that “the Re- 
formation owed its origin, in Germany, to interest, in England, 
to love, and in France, to novelty; that all the kings and princes 
who favored it, were seduced by the temptation of the confisca- 
tion of lands, and gold, and diamonds of the churches, monas- 
teries, and convents.” 

Is Christianity the less divine, is the Reformation less glo- 
rious, is the American Revolution less beneficial, for these enve- 
nomed slanders? 

I must know who that ugly fellow is, whom you quote with 
so little disapprobation. Do you not abhor him? If you had 


loved James Otis in your youth, as much as I did in mine, and 
24 * 
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if you had smarted as often as I have, under the hornet stings, 
the chew-balls, the serpent’s teeth, and the poisoned arrows of 
these old tories, you would hate him with a perfect hatred. 


TO H. NILES. 


Quincy, 13 February, 1818. 


The American Revolution was not a common event. Its 
- effects and consequences have already been awful over a great 
part of the globe. And when and where are they to cease? 

But what do we mean by the American Revolution? Do 
we mean the American war? The Revolution was effected 
before the war commenced. The Revolution was in the minds 
and hearts of the people; a change in their religious senti- 
ments of their duties and obligations. While the king, and all 
in authority under him, were believed to govern in justice and 
mercy, according to the laws and constitution derived to them 
from the God of nature and transmitted to them by their an- 
cestors, they thought themselves bound to pray for the king 
and queen and all the royal family, and all in authority under 
them, as ministers ordained of God for their good; but when 
they saw those powers renouncing all the principles of author- 
ity, and bent upon the destruction of all the securities of their 
lives, liberties, and properties, they thought it their duty to 
pray for the continental congress and all the thirteen State 
congresses, &c. 

There might be, and there were others who thought less 
about religion and conscience, but had certain habitual senti- 
ments of allegiance and loyalty derived from their education ; 
but believing allegiance and protection to be reciprocal, when 
protection was withdrawn, they thought allegiance was dis- 
solved. 

Another alteration was common to all. The people of Ame- 
rica had been educated in an habitual affection for England, as 
their mother country ; and while they thought her a kind and 
tender parent, (erroneously enough, however, for she never was 
such a mother,) no affection could be more sincere. But when 
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they found her a cruel beldam, willing like Lady Macbeth, to 
“dash their brains out,” it is no wonder if their filial affections 
ceased, and were changed into indignation and horror. 

This radical change in the principles, opinions, sentiments, and 
affections of the people, was the real American Revolution. 

By what means this great and important alteration in the 
religious, moral, political, and social character of the people of 
thirteen colonies, all distinct, unconnected, and independent of 
each other, was begun, pursued, and accomplished, it is surely 
interesting to humanity to investigate, and perpetuate to poste- 
rity. 

To this end, it is greatly to be desired, that young men of 
letters in all the States, especially in the thirteen original States, 
would undertake the laborious, but certainly interesting and 
amusing task, of searching and collecting all the records, pamph- 
lets, newspapers, and even handbills, which in any way con- 
tributed to change the temper and views of the people, and 
compose them into an independent nation. 

The colonies had grown up under constitutions of govern- 
ment so different, there was so great a variety of religions, they 

-were composed of so many different nations, their customs, 
manners, and habits had so little resemblance, and their inter- 
course had been so rare, and their knowledge of each other 
so imperfect, that to unite them in the same principles in 
theory and the same system of action, was certainly a very 
difficult enterprise. The complete accomplishment of it, in so 
short a time and by such simple means, was perhaps a singular 
example in the history of mankind. Thirteen clocks were made 
to strike together —a perfection of mechanism, which no artist 
had ever before effected. 

In this research, the gloriole of individual gentlemen, and 
of separate States, is of little consequence. The means and 
the measures are the proper objects of investigation. These 
may be of use to posterity, not only in this nation, but in South 
America and all other countries. They may teach mankind 
that revolutions are no trifles; that they ought never to be un- 
dertaken rashly ; nor without deliberate consideration and sober 
reflection; nor without a solid, immutable, eternal foundation 
of justice and humanity; nor without a people possessed of 
intelligence, fortitude, and integrity sufficient to carry them 
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with steadiness, patience, and perseverance, through all the 
vicissitudes of fortune, the fiery trials and melancholy disasters 
they may have to encounter. 

The town of Boston early instituted an annual oration on 
the 4th of July, in commemoration of the principles and feelings 
which contributed to-produce the revolution. Many of those 
orations I have heard, and all that I could obtain, I have read. 
Much ingenuity and eloquence appears upon every subject, 
except those principles and feelings. ‘That of my honest and 
amiable neighbor, Josiah Quincy, appeared to me the most 
directly to the purpose of the institution. Those principles and 
feelings ought to be traced back for two hundred years, and 
sought in the history of the country from the first plantations 
in America. Nor should the principles and feelings of the 
English and Scotch towards the colonies, through that whole 
period, ever be forgotten. The perpetual discordance between 
British principles and feelings and of those of America, the 
next year after the suppression of the French power in America, 
came to a crisis, and produced an explosion. 

It was not until after the annihilation of the French dominion 
in America that any British ministry had dared to gratify their 
own wishes, and the desire of the nation, by projecting a for- 
mal plan for raising a national revenue from America, by par- 
liamentary taxation. The first great manifestation of this 
design was by the order to carry into strict executions those 
acts of parliament, which were well known by the appellation 
of the acts of trade, which had lain a dead letter, unexecuted for 
half a century, and some of them, I believe, for nearly a whole 
one. 

This produced, in 1760 and 1761, an awakening and a revival 
of American principles and feelings, with an enthusiasm which 
went on increasing till, in 1775, it burst out in open violence, 
hostility, and fury. 

The characters the most conspicuous, the most ardent and 
influential in this revival, from 1760 to 1766, were, first and 
foremost, before all and above all, James Otis; next to him was 
Oxenbridge Thacher; next to him, Samuel Adams; next to 
him, John Hancock; then Dr. Mayhew; then Dr. Cooper and 
his brother. Of Mr. Hancock’s life, character, generous nature, 
great and disinterested sacrifices, and important services, if I 
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had forces, I should be glad to write a volume. But this, I 
hope, will be done by some younger and abler hand. Mr. 
Thacher, because his name and merits are less known, must not 
be wholly omitted. This gentleman was an eminent barrister 
at law, in as large practice as any one in Boston. There 
was not a citizen of that town more universally beloved for his 
learning, ingenuity, every domestic and social virtue, and con- 
scientious conduct in every relation of life. His patriotism was 
as ardent as his progenitors had been ancient and illustrious in 
this country. Hutchinson often said, “ Thacher was not born 
a plebeian, but he was determined to die one.” In May, 1763, 
I believe, he was chosen by the town of Boston one of their 
representatives in the legislature, a colleague with Mr. Otis, 
who had been a member from May, 1761, and he continued to 
be reélected annually till his death in 1765, when Mr. Samuel 
Adams was elected to fill his place, in the absence of Mr. Otis, 
then attending the Congress at New York. ‘Thacher had long 
been jealous of the unbounded ambition of Mr. Hutchinson, 
but when he found him not content with the office of Lieute- 
nant-Governor, the command of the castle and its emoluments, 
of Judge of Probate for the county of Suffolk, a seat in his 
Majesty’s Council in the Legislature, his brother-in-law Secretary 
of State by the king’s commission, a brother of that Secretary 
of State, a Judge of the Supreme Court and a member of Coun- 
cil, now in 1760 and 1761, soliciting and accepting the office 
of Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Judicature, he con- 
cluded, as Mr. Otis did, and as every other enlightened friend 
of his country did, that he sought that office with the deter- 
mined purpose of determining all causes in favor of the ministry 
at St. James’s, and their servile parliament. 

His indignation against him henceforward, to 1765, when he 
died, knew no bounds but truth. I speak from personal know- 
ledge. For, from 1758 to 1765, I attended every superior and 
inferior court in Boston, and recollect not one, in which he did 
not invite me home to spend evenings with him, when he made 
me converse with him as well as I could, on all subjects of reli- 
gion, morals, law, politics, history, philosophy, belles lettres, 
theology, mythology, cosmogony, metaphysics, — Locke, Clark, 
Leibnitz, Bolingbroke, Berkeley, — the preéstablished harmony 
of the universe, the nature of matter and of spirit, and the 
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eternal establishment of coincidences between their operations ; 
fate, foreknowledge absolute; and we reasoned on such un- 
fathomable subjects as high as Milton’s gentry in pandemo- 
nium; and we understood them as well as they did, and no 
better. To such mighty mysteries he added the news of the 
day, and the tittle-tattle of the town. But his favorite subject 
was politics, and the impending, threatening system of parlia- 
mentary taxation and universal government over the colonies. 
On this subject he was so anxious and agitated that I have no 
doubt it occasioned his premature death. From the time when 
he argued the question of writs of assistance to his death, he 
considered the king, ministry, parliament, and nation of Great 
Britain as determined to new-model the colonies from the foun- 
dation, to annul all their charters, to constitute them all royal 
governments, to raise a revenue in America by parliamentary 
taxation, to apply that revenue to pay the salaries of governors, 
judges, and all other crown officers ; and, after all this, to raise 
as large a revenue as they pleased, to be applied to national 
purposes at the exchequer in England; and further, to establish 
bishops and the whole system of the Church of England, tithes 
and all, throughout all British America. 'This system, he said, 
if it was suffered to prevail, would extinguish the flame of 
liberty all over the world; that America would be employed as 
an engine to batter down all the miserable remains of liberty in 
Great Britain and Ireland, where only any semblance of it was 
left in the world. ‘To this system he considered Hutchinson, 
the Olivers, and all their connections, dependents, adherents, 
shoelickers, &c., entirely devoted. He asserted that they were 
all engaged with all the crown officers in America and the 
understrappers of the ministry in England, in a deep and trea- 
sonable conspiracy to betray the liberties of their country, for 
their own private, personal, and family aggrandizement. His 
philippics against the unprincipled ambition and avarice of all 
of them, but especially of Hutchinson, were unbridled; not 
only in private, confidential conversations, but in all companies 
and on all occasions. He gave Hutchinson the sobriquet of 
“Summa Potestatis,” and rarely mentioned him but by the 
name of “Summa.” THis liberties of speech were no secrets to 
his enemies. I have sometimes wondered that they did not 
throw him over the bar, as they did soon afterwards Major 
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Hawley. For they hated him worse than they did James Otis 
or Samuel Adams, and they feared him more, because they 
had no revenge for a father’s disappointment of a seat on the 
superior bench to impute to him, as they did to Otis; and 
Thacher’s character through life had been so modest, decent, 
unassuming; his morals so pure, and his religion so venerated, 
that they dared not attack him. In his office were educated to 
the bar two eminent characters, the late Judge Lowell and 
Josiah Quincy, aptly called the Boston Cicero. Mr. Thacher’s 
frame was slender, his constitution delicate ; whether his physi- 
cians overstrained his vessels with mercury, when he had the 
smallpox by inoculation at the castle, or whether he was over- 
plied by public anxieties and exertions, the smallpox left him 
in a decline from which he never recovered. Not long before 
his death he sent for me to commit to my care some of his 
business at the bar. I asked him whether he had seen the 
Virginia resolves: “ Oh yes—they are men! they are noble 
spirits! It kills me to think of the lethargy and stupidity that 
prevails here. I long to be out. J will go out. I will go out. 
I will go into court, and make a speech, which shall be read 
after my death, as my dying testimony against this infernal 
“tyranny which they are bringing upon us.” Seeing the violent 
agitation into which it threw him, I changed the subject as 
soon as possible, and retired. He had been confined for some 
time. Had he been abroad among the people, he would not 
have complained so pathetically of the “lethargy and stupidity 
that prevailed;” for town and country were all alive, and in 
August became active enough; and some of the people pro- 
ceeded to unwarrantable excesses, which were more lamented 
by the patriots than by their enemies. Mr. Thacher soon died, 
deeply lamented by all the friends of their country. 

Another gentleman, who had great influence in the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, was Doctor Jonathan Mayhew, 
a descendant of the ancient governor of Martha’s Vineyard. 
This divine had raised a great reputation both in Europe and 
America, by the publication of a volume of seven sermons in 
the reign of King George the Second, 1749, and by many other 
writings, particularly a sermon in 1750, on the 30th of January, 
on the subject of passive obedience and non-resistance, in which 
the saintship and martyrdom of King Charles the First are con- 
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sidered, seasoned with wit and satire superior to any in Swift 
or Franklin. It was read by everybody; celebrated by friends, 
and abused by enemies. During the reigns of King George the 
First and King George the Second, the reigns of the Stuarts, 
the two Jameses and the two Charleses were in general dis- 
grace in England. In America they had always been held in 
abhorrence. The persecutions and cruelties suffered by their 
ancestors under those reigns, had been transmitted by history 
and tradition, and Mayhew seemed to be raised up to revive 
all their animosities against tyranny, in church and state, and 
at the same time to destroy their bigotry, fanaticism, and incon- 
sistency. David Hume’s plausible, elegant, fascinating, and 
fallacious apology, in which he varnished over the crimes of the 
Stuarts, had not then appeared. To draw the character of 
Mayhew, would be to transcribe a dozen volumes. This trans- 
cendent genius threw all the weight of his great fame into the 
scale of his country in 1761, and maintained it there with zeal 
and ardor till his death, in 1766. In 1763 appeared the con- 
troversy between him and Mr. Apthorp, Mr. Caner, Dr. Johnson, 
and Archbishop Secker, on the charter and conduct of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. To form 
a judgment of this debate, I beg leave to refer to a review of 
the whole, printed at the time and written by Samuel Adams, 
though by some, very absurdly and erroneously, ascribed to 
Mr. Apthorp. If I am not mistaken, it will be found a model 
of candor, sagacity, impartiality, and close, correct reasoning. 

If any gentleman supposes this controversy to be nothing to 
the present purpose, he is grossly mistaken. It spread an uni- 
, versal alarm against the authority of Parliament. It excited a 
general and just apprehension, that bishops, and dioceses, and 
churches, and priests, and tithes, were to be imposed on us by 
Parliament. It was known that neither king, nor ministry, nor 
archbishops, could appoint bishops in America, without an act 
of Parliament; and if Parliament could tax us, they could 
establish the Church of England, with all its creeds, articles, 
tests, ceremonies, and tithes, and prohibit all other churches, as 
conventicles and schism shops. 

Nor must Mr. Cushing be forgotten. His good sense and 
sound judgment, the urbanity of his manners, his universal 
good character, his numerous friends and connections, and his 
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continual intercourse with all sorts of people, added to his con- 
stant attachment to the liberties of his country, gave him a 
great and salutary influence from the beginning in 1760. 

Let me recommend these hints to the consideration of Mr. 
Wirt, whose Life of Mr. Henry I have read with great delight. 
I think that, after mature investigation, he will be convinced 
that Mr. Henry did not “give the first impulse to the ball of 
independence,” and that Otis, Thacher, Samuel Adams, May- 
hew, Hancock, Cushing, and thousands of others, were laboring 
‘for several years at the wheel before the name of Henry was 
heard beyond the limits of Virginia. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 25 February, 1818. 

As Mr. Wirt has filled my head with James Otis, and as I 
am well informed, that the honorable Mr. Benjamin Austin, 
alias Honestus, alias Old South,! &c., roundly asserts, that Mr. 

‘Otis had no patriotism, and that “ ite acted only from revenge 
of his father’s disappointment of a seat on the Superior Bench,” 
I will tell you a story which may make you laugh, if it should 
not happen to melt you into tears. 

Otis belonged to a club, who met on evenings, of which club 
William Molineux, whose character you baoik very well, was a 
member. Molineux had a petition before the legislature, which 
did not succeed to his wishes, and he became, for several eve- 
nings, sour, and wearied the company with his complaints of 
services, losses, sacrifices, &c., and said, “ That a man who has 
behaved as I have, should be treated as I am, is intolerable,” &c. 
Otis had said nothing, but the company were disgusted and 
out of patience, when Otis rose from his seat, and said, “ Come, 
come, Will, quit this subject, and let us enjoy ourselves. I 


1 Benjamin Austin was a voluminous writer under these signatures, in the 
Boston Chronicle, in the early part of the present century, and an active leader 
of the republican side in politics. He was known during the rest of his life as 
Honestus, or rather Hony Austin. 
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also have a list of grievances; will you hear it?” The club ex- 
pected some fun, and all cried out, “Aye! aye! let us hear your 
list.” 

* Well, then, Will; in the first place I resigned the office of 
Advocate-General, which I held from the crown, which pro- 


duced me—how much do you think?” “A great deal, no 
doubt,” said Molineux. “Shall we say two hundred ster- 
ling a year?” “Aye, more, I believe,” said Molineux. “ Well, 


let it be two hundred; that for ten years is two thousand. In 
the next place, I have been obliged to relinquish the greatest 
part of my business at the bar. Will you set that at two 
hundred more?” Oh! I believe it much more than that.” 
“ Well, let it be two hundred. This, for ten years, makes two 
thousand. You allow, then, I have lost four thousand pounds 
sterling.” “Aye, and more too,’ said Molineux. 

“In the next place, I have lost a hundred friends, among 
whom were the men of the first rank, fortune, and power in the 
province. At what price will you estimate them?” “ Damn 
them,” said Molineux, “at nothing. You are better without 
them than with them.” A loud laugh. “ Be it so,” said Otis. 

“Tn the next place, I have made a thousand enemies, amongst 
whom are the government of the province and the nation. What 
do you think of this item?” “'That is as it may happen,” said 
Molineux. 

“In the next place, you know I love pleasure. But I have 
renounced all amusement for ten years. What is that worth 
to a man of pleasure?” “No great matter,” said Molineux, 
“you have made politics your amusement.” A hearty laugh. 

“In the next place, I have ruined as fine health and as good 
a constitution of body as nature ever gave to man.” “ That is 
melancholy indeed,” said Molineux. “There is nothing to be 
said upon that point.” 

“ Once more,” said Otis, holding his head down before Moli- 
neux, “ Look upon this head!” (where was a scar in which a 
man might bury his finger.) “ What do ou think of this? 
And what is worse, my friends think I have a monstrous crack 
in my skull.” ‘This made all the company very grave, and look 
very solemn. But Otis, setting up a laugh, and with a gay 
countenance, said to Molineux, “Now, Willy, my advice to 
you is, to say no more about your griévances; for you and 
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I had better put up our accounts of profit and loss in our 
pockets, and say no more about them, lest the world should 
laugh at us.” 

This whimsical dialogue put all the company, and Molineux 
himself, into good humor, and they passed the rest of the eve- 
ning in joyous conviviality. 

It is provoking, it is astonishing, and it is mortifying, and 
it is humiliating, to see how calumny sticks, and is trans- 
mitted from age to age. Mr. Austin is one of the last men I 
should have expected to have swallowed that execrable lie, that 
Otis had no patriotism. The father was refused an office 
worth twelve hundred pounds old tenor, or about one hundred 
and twenty pounds sterling; and the refusal was no loss, for his 
practice at the bar was worth much more, for Colonel Otis 
was a lawyer in profitable practice, and his seat in the legisla- 
ture gave him more power and more honor; for this refusal the 
son resigned an office which he held from the crown, worth 
twice the sum. The son must have been a most dutiful and 
affectionate child to the father; or rather, the most enthusias- 
tically and frenzically affectionate. 

I have been young, and now am old, and I solemnly say, I 
have never known a man whose love of his country was more 
ardent or sincere; never one, who suffered so much; never one, 
whose services for any ten years of his life were so important 
and essential to the cause of his country, as those of Mr. Otis 
from 1760 to 1770. 

The truth is, he was an honest man, and a thorough taught 
lawyer. He was called upon in his official capacity as Advo- 
cate-General by the custom-house officers, to argue their cause 
in favor of writs of assistance. ‘These writs he knew to be 
illegal, unconstitutional, destructive of the liberties of his coun- 
try, a base instrument of arbitrary power, and intended as an 
entering wedge to introduce unlimited taxation and legislation 
by authority of Parliament. He therefore scorned to prostitute 
his honor and his conscience, by becoming a tool. And he 
scorned to hold an office which could compel him or tempt him 
to be one. He therefore resigned it. He foresaw, as every 
other enlightened man foresaw, a tremendous storm coming 
upon his country, and determined to run all risks, and share 
the fate of the ship, after exerting all his energies to save her, 
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if possible. At the solicitation of Boston and Salem, he ac- 
cordingly embarked, and accepted the command. To attribute 
to such a character sinister or trivial motives, is ridiculous. 

You and Mr. Wirt have “brought the old man out,” and, 
I fear, he will never be driven in again till he falls into the 
grave. 


TO WILLIAM WIRT. 


Quincey, 7 March, 1818. 


Be pleased to accept my cordial thanks for the present of 
an elegant copy of your Sketches of Mr. Henry. I know not 
whether I shall ever have time to make you any other return 
than thanks; but, as I see you wish to investigate the sources 
of the American Revolution, if you will give me leave, I will 
give you such hints as my memory affords, to assist you. 

In 1764 was published, in Boston, a pretty little pamphlet, 
“ The Sentiments of a British American,” the motto of which 
ought to have warned Great Britain to desist from her tyran- 
nical system of taxation. 


Asellum in prato timidus pascebat senex. 

Is, hostium clamore subito territus, 

Suadebat asino fugere, ne possent capi. 

At ille lentus: queso, num binas mihi 
Clitellas impositurum victorem putas ? 

Senex negayvit. Ergo quid refert mea 

Cui serviam ? clitellas dum portem meas ! 

Phedrus. 


Considering “An Act for granting certain duties in the British 
colonies and plantations in America,” of the 4 G. IIL, he says; 
“The first objection is, that a tax is laid on several fouls 
ties, to be raised and levied in the plantations, and to be remit- 
ted home to England. This is esteemed as a grievance, inas- 
much as they are laid without the consent of the representatives 
of the colonists. It is esteemed an essential British right, that 
no person shall be subject to any tax, but what, in person or by 
his representative, he has a voice in laying.” 
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Iam indebted to you, Sir, for the reperusal of this pretty 
little thing. I had never seen it for fifty-four years, and should 
never have seen it again; but your book has excited me, having 
no copy of it, to borrow it as a great favor for a short time. It 
was written by Oxenbridge Thacher, a barrister at law in Bos- 
ton. There is so much resemblance between this pamphlet 
and Mr. Jay’s address to the people of England, written ten 
years afterwards, that, as Johnson said of his Rasselas and Vol- 
taire’s Candide, one might be suspected to have given birth to 
the other. 

In 1764 was published, in Boston, “The Rights of the 
British Colonies Asserted and Proved,” by James Otis, Esq. 
This work was read in the House of Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts, in manuscript, in 1764, and, though not ordered by 
them to be published, it was printed with their knowledge. In 
it these propositions are asserted as fundamental. 

“J. That the supreme and subordinate powers of legislation 
should be free and sacred in the hands where the community 
have once rightfully placed them. 

2. ‘The supreme, national legislative cannot be altered justly 
till the commonwealth is dissolved, nor a subordinate legislative 
“taken away without forfeiture or other good cause. Nor then 
can the subjects in the subordinate government be reduced to 
a state of slavery, and subject to the despotic rule of others. 

3. No legislative, supreme or subordinate, has a right to 
make itself arbitrary. 

4, The supreme legislative cannot justly assume a power of 
ruling by extempore arbitrary decrees, but is bound to dispense 
justice by known, settled rules, and by duly authorized, inde- 
pendent judges. 

}. THE SUPREME POWER cannot take from any man any part 
of his property, WITHOUT HIS CONSENT IN PERSON, OR BY RE- 
PRESENTATION. 

6. The legislative cannot transfer the power of making laws 
to any other hands. 

These are their bounds which, by God and nature, are fixed ; 
hitherto have they a right to come, and no further. 

1. To govern by stated laws. 

2. Those laws should have no other end ultimately but the 
good of the people. 
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3. TAXES ARE NOT TO BE LAID ON THE PEOPLE, BUT BY THEIR 
CONSENT IN PERSON, OR BY DEPUTATION. 

4, Their whole power is not transferable. 

These are the first principles of law and justice, and the 
great barriers of a free State, and of the British Constitution in 
particular. Jask, I want no more!” 

This work, which in 1764 was as familiar to me as my alpha- 
bet, I had not seen for fifty-four years, and should never have 
seen it again, if your Sketches, for which I again thank you, 
had not aroused me. With some pains, and as a great favor, I 
have obtained the loan of it for a short time. In page 73 is an 
elaborate and learned demonstration, that ail acts of Parlia- 
ment, laying taxes on the Colonies, without their consent, are 
void. 

In an appendix to this work is a copy of instructions, given 
by the city of Boston at their annual meeting, in May, 1764, to 
their representatives, Royal Tyler, James Otis, Thomas Cush- 
ing, and Oxenbridge Thacher, Esqrs. These instructions were 
drawn by Samuel Adams, who was one of those appointed by 
the town for that purpose. These instructions are a sample 
of that simplicity, purity, and harmony of style, which distin- 
guished all the productions of Mr. Adams’s pen. I wish I 
could transcribe the whole; but the paragraph most directly to 
the present purpose is the following. 

“ But what still heightens our apprehensions is, that these 
unexpected proceedings may be preparatory to new taxations 
upon us. For, if our trade may be taxed, why not our lands? 
Why not the produce of our lands, and every thing we possess 
or make use of? ‘This, we apprehend, annihilates our charter 
right to govern and tax ourselves. It strikes at our British 
privileges, which, as we have never forfeited them, we hold 
in common with our fellow-subjects, who are natives of Britain. 
If taxes are laid upon us in any shape, without our having 
a legal representation where they are laid, are we not reduced 
from the character of free subjects to the miserable state of 
tributary slaves?” . 

This whole work was published more than a year before Mr. 
Henry’s resolutions were moved. Excuse the trouble I give 
you, and believe, &c. 
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TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 11 March, 1818. 


Your pupil, Mr. Minot, was a young gentleman of excellent 
character, pure, spotless in morals and manners, loving truth 
above all things. Agreed. But can you accuse me of preju- 
dice or malignity, when I perceive a tang of the old cask of 
toryism in his History? He studies, he labors for impartiality ; 
but does he always hit it? : 

In page 142, of his second volume, he says, “ There was a 
‘pause in the opposition to the measures of the Crown and Par- 
liament!” “A pause,” indeed, there was!’ A hiatus valde de- 
jflendus! I never could account for it, and I cannot, to this 
day, account for it, to my own entire satisfaction. ‘There was 
an appearance of coalition between Otis and Hutchinson, 
which had wellnigh destroyed Otis’s popularity and influence 
forever. The rage against him in the town of Boston seemed 
to be without bounds. He was called a reprobate, an apostate, 
and a traitor, in every street in Boston. I have heard sober, 
substantial, independent householders lament, with tears in 
‘their eyes, the fall of Otis, and declare that they never had so’ 
high an opinion of any man before, and they never would have 
so much confidence in any man again. The indignation of all 
his political friends against him was universal. His colleague, 
Mr. Thacher, was, in private, as explicit as anybody in con- 
demning him. If I may, without or with vanity, mention 
myself in such company, I must acknowledge that I was stag- 
gered and inflamed. I said, “ What! is a controversy between 
two quarters of the globe become a dispute between two petty 
names of office and seat on the bench of Common Pleas at 
Barnstable, on the other?” ! A meeting of the bar was called, 
upon some critical point connected with politics.2 Otis did not 


' The copies made of these late letters are often exceedingly defective. There 
is obviously an omission of some words in the first part of this sentence, which 
makes the whole of it unintelligible. 

2 As the dates exactly coincide, it seems not unlikely that this is the same bar- 
meeting described in the Diary, vol. ii. p. 142. But that was not connected 
with politics. The indignation excited against Mr. Otis, who was present and 
opposed the bar rules there agreed upon, may have been much increased by 
his vacillation in politics. It was violent enough, at all events. Thacher shared 
in it largely. 
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appear. Though several messages were sent for him, he would 
not come. I suspected him of skulking, and was so provoked 
that I rashly said, and publicly to all the bar, young as I was, 
“ Otis is a mastiff that will bark and roar like a lion one hour, 
and the next, if a sop is thrown in his way, will creep like a 
spaniel.” Horresco referens! Ishall never forgive myself for 
this wild sally. Thacher beckoned me to come to him. He 
whispered in my ear, “Adams, you are too warm.” Happy 
would it have been for me, if I had always had so faithful a 
monitor! But I then suspected and believed that Otis was 
corrupted and bought off, and expected that Otis and Hutchin- ~ 
son would in future go hand in hand, in support of ministerial 
measures and parliamentary taxation, and that all the ministe- 
rial people would, at the next election, use all their influence to 
secure his reélection into the legislature. And this was the 
general opinion. But, when the election drew near, it was 
found that all this was an artful stratagem to turn Otis out. 
The old calumnies were revived, that Otis’s sole motive had 
been vengeance for his father’s disappointed ambition ; and, but 
a few days before the election, appeared an envenomed song,} 
in-which Otis was abused more virulently than the elder Pitt 
was, on his acceptance of a pension and a peerage. This con- 
vinced the people that Otis had not committed the unpardon- 
able sin against them, and he was again elected, though by a 
small majority. I heard him afterwards, in the House, attempt 
a vindication of himself, but it was not to my entire satisfac- 
tion. He represented the clamor that had been raised against 
him; said that he had thought himself ruined; but he added, 
“the song of the drunkard saved me.” Samuel Waterhouse, 
an old scribbler for Hutchinson against Pownall, was supposed 
to be the author of the song, and Samuel Waterhouse was 
reported to be intemperate. 

Mr. Otis cannot be exculpated from the charge of wavering 
in his opinions. In his “ Rights of the Colonies Asserted and 
Proved,” though a noble monument to his fame, and an im- 
portant document in the early history of the Revolution, there 
are, nevertheless, concessions in favor of authority in Parlia- 
ment inconsistent with the ground he had taken, three years 
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before, in his argument against the sugar act, the molasses act, 
and writs of assistance, and with many of his ardent speeches 
in the legislature, in the year 1761 and 1762. Otis had 
ploughed, harrowed, and manured a rich, strong soil, and sown 
the best seeds; but, as the worthy farmers in my neighborhood 
express themselves, “there was a slack after planting.” A light 
cloud passed over the province, which diminished its lustre; 
but not over the town of Boston, for that still glowed with light 
and heat. Who could account for this phenomenon? Otis, 
- the son, had no conceivable object. Colonel Otis, the father, 
was the undisputed head of the bar in the three counties of 
Barnstable, Plymouth, and Bristol, besides occasional engage- 
ments in other counties. His profits must have been much 
greater than the pitiful emoluments of the office to which he 
was appointed. Besides, he was supposed to be rich, and he 
was rich for those times. Certainly, he was rich in connections, 
in popularity, in power, and in property. 

But the strange, unaccountable election of Hutchinson to the 
agency was an astonishment and a cruel mortification to all 
the inflexibles. It was committing the tender kid to the cus- 
tody and guardianship of the hungry lion. There was little 
confidence in any of the agents, De Berdt, Mauduit, or Jackson. 
They could know nothing with certainty of London characters, 
but it is certain they had better have appointed Will Molineux 
or Dr. Young than Hutchinson. The legislature was, indeed, 
to be pitied. They knew not whom to trust. 

To account for Hutchinson’s election to the agency, look to 
your pupil’s second volume, pages 144, 145, 146, &c. 

In page 146, Hutchinson is employed “ in draughting instruc- 
tions to Mr. Mauduit, against the several acts of Parliament so 
detrimental to the trade and fishery of the province.” But your 
pupil does not inform us who were united with Hutchinson in 
draughting these instructions. He ought to have given us the 
instructions, word for word. No historian ought to be trusted 
in abridging state papers so critical as this. The only con- 
struction I can put upon this whole transaction is, and was, 
that Hutchinson was intriguing with all his subtilty and simu- 
lation, to get himself elected agent; that he assumed so much 
the appearance of an angel of light as to deceive the very elect. 
There are moments when the firmest minds tremble, and the 
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clearest understandings are clouded. Who would believe that 
Catharine de Medici could deceive the Admiral Coligni, the 
profoundest statesman, the honestest man in Europe, to his 
own destruction, and that of the Protestant religion in France? 

In the Boston Gazette of the 4th of April, 1763, Mr. Otis 
published a vindication of himself, with his name. Where can — 
you find a more manly morsel? Charles Paxton, the essence 
of customs, taxation, and revenue, appears to have been Go- 
vernor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary, and Chief Justice. A 
more deliberate, cool, studied, corrupt appointment never was 
made than that of Hutchinson to be Chief Justice. It was 
done for the direct purpose of enslaving this whole continent, 
and, consequently, Britain and man; and, if Otis did say he 
would set the province in a flame, it was one of the sublimest 
expressions that ever was uttered, and he ought to have a 
statue of adamant erected in honor of it. But, I believe, he 
only said, “ Hutchinson’s appointment will set the province in 
a flame.” But I care not a farthing for the difference; in either 
case it was a glorious prophecy, equal to any in Daniel, and as 
perfectly fulfilled. 

It never was pretended that Otis voted for Hutchinson to be 
agent, and it soon appeared that he was no traitor. He again 
appeared the life and soul of the Revolution, and continued 
such to his assassination. Hutchinson was soon excused from 
his agency. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 5 April, 1818. 

In Mr. Wirt’s elegant and eloquent panegyric on Mr. Henry, 
I beg your attention to page 56 along to page 67, the end of the 
second section, where you will read a curious specimen of the 
agonies of patriotism in the early stages of the Revolution. 
“When Mr. Henry could carry his resolutions but by one vote, 
and that against the influence of Randolph, Bland, Pendleton, 
Wythe, and all the old members, whose influence in the House 
had till then been unbroken ; and when Peyton Randolph, after- 
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wards President of Congress, swore a round oath, he would 
have given five hundred guineas for a single vote; for one vote 
would have divided the House, and Robinson was in the chair, 
who he knew would have negatived the resolution.” 

And you will also see the confused manner in which they 
were first recorded, and how they have since been garbled in 
history. My remarks, at present, will be confined to the anec- 
dote in page 65. “‘Cesar had his Brutus, Charles the First 
his Cromwell, and George the Third’ —‘ Treason,’ cried the 
speaker, —‘ ‘Treason, treason, echoed from every part of the 
House. Henry finished his sentence by the words, ‘may profit 
by their example.’ If this be treason, make the most of it.” 

In Judge Minot’s History of Massachusetts Bay, volume 
second, in pages 122 and 123, you will find another agony of 
patriotism. In 1762, three years before Mr. Henry’s, Mr. Otis 
suffered one of equal severity in the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts. Judge Minot’s account of it is this. 

“lhe remonstrance offered to the Governor was attended 
with aggravating circumstances. It was passed after a very 
warm speech by a member in the House; and at first con- 
tained the following offensive observation : 

‘For it would be of little consequence to the people whether 
they were subject to George or Louis, the King of Great Bri- 
tain or the French King, if both were arbitrary, as both would 
be, if both could levy taxes without Parliament.’ ” 

Though Judge Minot does not say it, the warm speech was 
from the tongue, and the offensive observation from the pen of 
James Otis. When these words of the remonstrance were first 
read in the House, 'Timothy Paine, Esq.,a member from Wor- 
cester, in his zeal for royalty, though a very worthy and very 
amiable man, cried out, “ Treason! Treason!” The House, 
however, were not intimidated, but voted the remonstrance, with 
all the treason contained in it, by a large majority ; and it was 
presented to the Governor by a committee, of which Mr. Otis 
was a member. 

Judge Minot proceeds, “ T'he Governor was so displeased at 
this passage, that he sent a letter to the speaker, returning the 
message of the House, in which, he said, the King’s name, dig- 
nity, and cause were so improperly treated, that he was obliged 
to desire the speaker to recommend earnestly to the House, that 
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it might not be entered upon the minutes in the terms in which 
it then stood. For, if it should, he was satisfied they would 
again and again wish that some parts of it were expunged ; espe- 
cially if it should appear, as he doubted not it would, when he 
entered upon his vindication, that there was not the least 
ground for the insinuation, under color of which that -sacred 
and well-beloved name was so disrespectfully brought into 
question. 

Upon the reading of this letter, the exceptionable clause was 
struck out of the message.” 

I have now before me a pamphlet, printed in 1762, by Edes 
& Gill, in Queen street, Boston, entitled “A Vindication of the 
Conduct of the House of Representatives of the Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay, more particularly in the last Session of the 
General Assembly, by James ey Esq., a member of said 
House,” with this motto :— 

“Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor, 
Who dare to love their country and be poor;” 

“‘ Or good, tho’ rich, humane and wise, tho’ great; 
Jove give but these, we’ve nought to fear from fate.” 

I wish I could transcribe the whole of this pamphlet, because 
it is a document of importance in the early history of the Revo- 
lution, which ought never to be forgotten. It shows, in a 
strong light, the heaves and throes of the burning mountain, 
three years, at least, before the explosion of the voleano in 
Massachusetts or Virginia. 

Had Judge Minot ever seen this pamphlet, could he have 
given so superficial an account of this year, 1762? There was 
more than one “warm speech” made in that session of the 
legislature. Mr. Otis himself made many. A dark cloud hung 
over the whole continent; but it was peculiarly black and 
threatening over Massachusetts and the town of Boston, against 
which devoted city the first thunderbolts of parliamentary omni- 
potence were intended and expected to be darted. Mr. Otis, 
from his first appearance in the House in 1761, had shown 
such a vast superiority of talents, information, and energy to 
every other member of the House, that in 1762 he took the 
lead, as it were, of course. He opened the session with a 
speech, a sketch of which he has given us himself. It depends 
upon no man’s memory. It is warm; it is true. But it is 
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warm only with loyalty to his king, love to his country, and 
exultations in her exertions in the national cause. 

This pamphlet ought to be reprinted and deposited in the 
cabinet of the curious. The preface is a frank, candid, and 
manly page, explaining the motive of the publication, namely, 
the clamors against the House for their proceedings, in which 
he truly says: “'The world ever has been, and will be pretty 
equally divided between those two great parties, vulgarly called 
the winners and the losers; or, to speak more precisely, be- 
tween those who are discontented that they have no power, 
and those who. never think they can have enough. Now, it is 
absolutely impossible to please both sides either by temporizing, 
trimming, or retreating; the two former justly incur the cen- 
sure of a wicked heart, the latter, that of cowardice; and fairly 
and manfully fighting the battle out, is in the opinion of many 
worse than either.” 

On the 8th of September, A. D. 1762, the war still continu- 
ing in North America and the West Indies, Governor Bernard 
made his speech to both Houses, and presented a requisition of 
Sir Jeffery Amherst, that the Massachusetts troops should be 
continued in pay during the winter. 

Mr. Otis made a speech, the outlines of which he has recorded 
in this pamphlet, urging a compliance with the Governor’s 
recommendation and General Amherst’s requisition ; and con- 
cluding with a motion for a committee to consider of both. 

A committee was appointed, of which Mr. Otis was one, and 
reported not only a continuance of the troops already in service, 
but an addition of nine hundred men, with an augmented 
bounty to encourage their enlistment. 

If the orators on the 4th of July really wish to investigate the 
principles and feelings which produced the Revolution, they 
ought to study this pamphlet, and Dr. Mayhew’s sermon on pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance, and all the documents of those 
days. The celebrations of independence have departed from the 
object of their institution as much as the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts have from their charter. 
The institution had better be wholly abolished than continued 
an engine of the politics and feelings of the day, instead of 
a memorial of the principles and feelings of the Revolution 
half a century ago— I might have said for two centuries before. 
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This pamphlet of Mr. Otis exhibits the interesting spectacle 
of a great man glowing with loyalty to his sovereign, proud of — 
his connection with the British empire, rejoicing in its prosper- 
ity, its triumphs, and its glory, exulting in the unexampled 
efforts of his own native province to promote them all; but at 
the same time grieving and complaining at the ungenerous 
treatment that province had received from its beginning from 
the mother country, and shuddering under the prospect of still 
greater ingratitude and cruelty from the same source. Hear a 
few of his words, and read all the rest. 

“ Mr. Speaker, — This province has upon all occasions been 
distinguished by its loyalty and readiness to contribute its most 
strenuous efforts for his Majesty’s service. I hope this spirit 
will ever remain as an indelible characteristic of this people,” 
&c. &e. “ Our own immediate interest, therefore, as well as the 
general cause of our king and country, requires that we should 
contribute the last penny and the last drop of blood, rather than 
by any backwardness of -owrs his Majesty’s measures should be 
embarrassed, and thereby any of the enterprises that may be 
planned for the regular troops miscarry. Some of these con- 
siderations, I presume, induced the Assembly upon his Majes- 
ty’s requisition, signified last spring by Lord Egremont, so cheer- 
fully and unanimously to raise thirty-three hundred men for the 
present campaign; and upon another requisition, signified by 
Sir Jeffery Amherst, to give a handsome bounty for enlisting 
about nine hundred more into the regular service. ‘The colo- 
nies, we know, have often been blamed without cause; and we 
have had some share of it. Witness the miscarriage of the pre- 
tended expedition against Canada, in Queen Anne’s time, just 
before the infamous treaty of Utrecht. It is well known, by 
some now living in this metropolis, that every article, that was 
to be provided here, was in such readiness, that the officers, 
both of the army and navy, expressed their utmost surprise at 
it upon their arrival. 'To some of them, no doubt, it was a dis- 
appointment; for in order to shift the blame of this shameful 
affair from themselves, they endeavored to lay it upon the New 
England colonies. Iam therefore clearly for raising the men,” 
&e. &e. 

“This province has, since the year 1754, levied for his Ma- 
jesty’s service, as soldiers and seamen, near thirty thousand men, 
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besides what have been otherwise employed. One year, in 
particular, it was said that every fifth man was engaged in one 
shape or another. We have raised sums for the support of 
this war, that the last generation could hardly have formed 
any idea of. We are now deeply in debt,” &c. &c. 

On the 14th of September, the House received a message 
from the Governor, containing a somewhat awkward confession 
of certain expenditures of public money with advice of council, 
which had not been appropriated by the House. He had fitted 
out the Massachusetts sloop-of-war, increased her establishment 
of men, &c. Five years before, perhaps, this irregularity might 
have been connived at or pardoned; but since the debate con- 
cerning writs of assistance, and since it was known that the 
acts of trade were to be enforced, and a revenue collected by 
authority of Parliament, Mr. Otis’s maxim, that “taxation with- 
out representation was tyranny,” and that “expenditures of 
public money, without appropriations by the representatives 
of the people, were unconstitutional, arbitrary, and therefore 
tyrannical,” had become popular proverbs. They were com- 
monplace observations in the streets. It was impossible that 
Otis should not take fire upon this message of the Governor. 
He accordingly did take fire, and made that flaming speech, 
which Judge Minot calls a “a warm speech,” without informing 
us who made it or what it contained. Iwish Mr. Otis had 
given us this warm speech, as he has the comparatively cool 
one, at the opening of the session. But this is lost forever. It 
concluded, however, with a motion for a committee to consider 
the Goyernor’s message and report. The committee was ap- 
pointed, and Otis was the first after the speaker. 

The committee reported the following answer and remon- 
strance, every syllable of which is Otis. 

“ May it please your Excellency, — 

“The House have duly attended to your Excellency’s mes- 
sage of the eleventh instant relating to the Massachusetts sloop, 
and are humbly of opinion that there is not the least necessity 
for keeping up her present complement of men, and, therefore, 
desire that your Excellency would be pleased to reduce them to 
six, the old establishment made for said sloop by the General 
Court. Justice to ourselves and to our constituents obliges us 
to remonstrate against the method of making or increasing 
establishments by the Governor and Council. 
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“Tt is, in effect, taking from the House their most darling 
privilege, the right of originating all taxes. 

“ It is, in short, annihilating one branch of legislation. And 
when once the representatives of the people give up this privi- 
lege, the government will very soon become arbitrary. 

“ No necessity, therefore, can be sufficient to justify a House 
of Representatives in giving up such a privilege; for it would be 
of little consequence to the people, whether they were subject 
to George or Louis, the King of Great Britain or the French 
King, if both were arbitrary, as both would he if both could 
levy taxes without parliament. 

“ Had this been the first instance of the kind, we might not 
have troubled your Excellency about it; but lest the matter 
should go into precedent, we earnestly beseech your Excellency, 
as you regard the peace and welfare of the province, that no 
measures of this nature be taken for the future, let the advice 
of the Council be what it may.” 

This remonstrance being read, was accepted by a large ma- 
jority, and sent up and presented to his Excellency by a com- 
mittee, of whom Mr. Otis was one. 

“The same day the above remonstrance was delivered, the 
town was alarmed with a report, that the House had sent a 
message to his Excellency, reflecting upon his Majesty’s person . 
and government, and highly derogatory from his crown and 
dignity, and therein desired that his Excellency would in no 
case take the advice of his Majesty’s Council.” 

The Governor’s letter to the Speaker is as Judge Minot repre- 
sents it. Upon reading it, the same person who had before 
cried out, “treason! treason!’ when he first read the offensive 
words, now cried out, “rase them! rase them!” They were 
accordingly expunged. 

“In the course of the debate, a new and surprising doctrine 
was advanced. We have seen the times when the majority of 
a council, by their words and actions, have seemed to think 
themselves obliged to comply with every thing proposed by the 
chair, and to have no rule of conduct but a Governor’s will and 
pleasure. But now for the first time it was asserted that the 
Governor, in all cases, was obliged to act according to the 
advice of the council, and consequently would be deemed to 
have no judgment of his own.” 
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In page 17, Mr. Otis enters on his apology, excuse, or justi- 
fication of the offensive words, which, as it is as facetious as 
it is edifying, I will transcribe at length in his own words, 
namely: 

“Tn order to excuse, if not altogether justify the offensive 
passage, and clear it from ambiguity, I beg leave to premise 
two or three data. 1. God made all men naturally equal. 
2. The ideas of earthly superiority, preéminence, and grandeur, 
are educational, at least acquired, not innate. 3. Kings were, 
and plantation governors should be, made for the good of the 
people, and not the people for them. 4. No government has a 
right to make hobby-horses, asses, and slaves of the subject; 
nature having made sufficient of the two former for all the lawful 
purposes of man, from the harmless peasant in the field to the 
most refined politician in the cabinet; but none of the last, 
which infallibly proves they are unnecessary. 5. Though most 
governments are de facto arbitrary, and, consequently, the curse 
and scandal of human nature, yet none are de jure arbitrary. 
6. The British constitution of government, as now established 
in his Majesty’s person and family, is the wisest and best in 
the world. 7. The King of Great Britain is the best as well as 
most glorious monarch upon the globe, and his subjects the 
happiest in the universe. 8. It is most humbly presumed, the 
King would have all his plantation governors follow his royal 
example, in a wise and strict adherence to the principles of the 
British constitution, by which, in conjunction with his other 
royal virtues, he is enabled to reign in the hearts of a brave and 
generous, a free and loyal people. 9. This is the summit, the 
ne plus ultra of human glory and felicity. 10. The French King 
is a despotic, arbitrary prince, and, consequently, his subjects are 
very miserable. 

“Let us now take a more careful review of this passage 
which by some out of doors has been represented as seditious, 
rebellious, and traitorous. I hope none, however, will be so 
wanting to the interests of their country, as to represent the 
matter in this light on the east side of the Atlantic, though 
recent instances of such a conduct might be quoted, wherein 
the province has, after its most strenuous efforts during this 
and other wars, been painted in all the odious colors that 
avarice, malice, and the worst passions could suggest. 

26 * TD 
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“ The House assert, that ‘it would be of little consequence to 
the people, whether they were subject to George or Louis, the 
King of Great Britain or the French King, if both were arbi- 
trary; as both would be, if both could levy taxes without Par- 
liament.’ Or, in the same words transposed, without the least 
alteration of the sense, ‘it would be of little consequence to 
the people, whether they were subject to George, the King of 
Great Britain, or Louis, the French King, if both were arbitrary, 
as both would be, if both could levy taxes without Parliament.’ 

“ The first question that would occur to a philosopher, if any 
question could be made about it, would be, whether the posi- 
tion were true. But truth being of little importance with most 
modern politicians, we shall touch lightly upon that topic, and 
proceed to inquiries of a more interesting nature. 

“That arbitrary government implies the worst of temporary 
evils, or, at least, the continual danger of them, is certain. That 
aman would be pretty equally subjected to these evils, under 
every arbitrary government, is clear. That I should die very 
soon after my head should be cut off, whether by a sabre or a 
broadsword, whether chopped off to gratify a tyrant, by the 
Christian name of Tom, Dick, or Harry, is evident. That the 
name of the tyrant would be of no more avail to save my life 
than the name of the executioner, needs no proof. It is, there- 
fore, manifestly of no importance what a prince’s Christian 
name is, if he be arbitrary, any more, indeed, than if he were not 
arbitrary. So the whole amount of this dangerous proposition 
may, at least in one view, be reduced to this, namely: Jt is of 
little importance what a king’s Christian name is. It is, indeed, 
of importance, that a king, a governor, and all other good 
Christians, should have a Christian name, but whether Edward, 
Francis, or William, is of none, that I can discern. It being a 
rule to put the most mild and favorable construction upon 
words that they can possibly bear, it will follow that this pro- 
position is a very harmless one, that cannot by any means tend 
to prejudice his Majesty’s person, crown, dignity, or cause, all 
which I deem equally sacred with his Excellency. 

“Tf this proposition will bear a hundred different construc- 
tions, they must all be admitted before any that imports any 
bad meaning, much more a treasonable one. 

“ Tt is conceived, the House intended nothing disrespectful to 
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his Majesty, his government, or governor, in those words. It 
would be very injurious to insinuate this of a House, that upon 
all occasions has distinguished itself by a truly loyal spirit, and 
which spirit possesses at least nine hundred and ninety-nine in 
a thousand of their constituents throughout the province. One 
good-natured construction, at least, seems to be implied in the 
assertion, and that pretty strongly, namely, that in the present 
situation of Great Britain and France; it is of vast importance 
to be a Briton rather than a Frenchman, as the French King is 
an arbitrary, despotic prince, but the King of Great Britain is 
not so de jure, de facto, nor by inclination. A greater difference 
on this side the grave cannot be found than that which subsists 
between British subjects and the slaves of tyranny. 

“ Perhaps it may be objected, that there is some difference 
even between arbitrary princes in this respect, at least, that 
some are more rigorous than others. It is granted; but, then, 
let it be remembered, that the life of man is a vapor that soon 
vanisheth away, and we know not who may come after him, 
a wise man or a fool; though the chances before and since 
Solomon have ever been in favor of the latter. Therefore, it is 
said, of little consequence. Had it been no instead of little, the 
clause, upon the most rigid stricture, might have been found 
barely exceptionable. 

“Some fine gentlemen have charged the expression as inde- 
licate. This is a capital impeachment in politics, and therefore 
demands our most serious attention. The idea of delicacy, in 
the creed of some politicians, implies, that an inferior should, at 
the peril of all that is near and dear to him, that is, his interest, 
avoid every the least trifle that can offend his superior. Does 
my superior want my estate? I must give it him, and that 
with a good grace; which is appearing, and, if possible, being 
really obliged to him, that he will condescend to take it. ‘The 
reason is evident; it might give him some little pain or uneasi- 
ness to see me whimpering, much more openly complaining, at 
the loss of a little glittering dirt. I must, according to this 
system, not only endeavor to acquire myself, but impress upon 
all around me, a reverence and passive obedience to the senti- 
ments of my superior, little short of adoration. Is the superior 
in contemplation a king? I must consider him as God’s vice- 
gerent, clothed with unlimited power, his will the supreme law, 
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and not accountable for his actions, let them be what they may, 
to any tribunal upon earth. Is the superior a plantation go- 
vernor? He must be viewed, not only as the most excellent 
representation of majesty, but as a viceroy in his department, 
and quoad provincial administration, to all intents and purposes, 
vested with all the prerogatives that were ever exercised by the 
most absolute prince in Great Britain. 

“The votaries of this sect are all monopolizers of offices, 
peculators, informers, and generally the seekers of all kinds. It 
is better, say they, to give up any thing and every thing 
quietly, than contend with a superior who, by his prerogative, 
can do, and, as the vulgar express it, right or wrong, will have 
whatever he pleases. For you must know, that, according to 
some of the most refined and fashionable systems of modern 
politics, the ideas of right and wrong, and all the moral virtues, 
are to be considered only as the vagaries of a weak or dis- 
tempered imagination in the possessor, and of no use in the 
world, but for the skilful politician to convert, to his own pur- 
poses of power and profit. With these, 


‘The love of country is an empty name ; 
For gold they hunger, but ne’er thirst for fame.’ 


“ Tt is well known that the least ‘patriotic spark’ unawares 
‘catched’ and discovered, disqualifies a candidate from all 
further preferment in this famous and flourishing order of 
knights-errant. It must, however, be confessed that they are 
so Catholic as to admit all sorts, from the knights of the post 
to a garter and star, provided they are thoroughly divested of 
the fear of God and the love of mankind; and have concen- 
trated all their views in dear self, with them the only ‘sacred 
and well-beloved name’ or thing in the universe. See Cardi- 
nal Richeliew’s Political 'Testament, and the greater Bible of 
the Sect, Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. Richelieu expressly, 
in solemn earnest, without any sarcasm or irony, advises the 
discarding all honest men from the presence of a prince, and 
from even the purlieus of a court. According to Mandeville, 
‘the moral virtues are the political offspring which flattery begot 
upon pride.” ‘The most darling principle of the great apostle — 
of the order, who has done more than any mortal towards 
diffusing corruption, not only through the three kingdoms, but 
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through the remotest dominions, is, that every man has his 
price, and that, if you bid high enough, you are sure of him. 

“'To those who have been taught to bow at the name of a 
king with as much ardor and devotion as a Papist at the sight 
of a crucifix, the assertion under examination may appear 
harsh; but there is an immense difference between the sentiments 
of a British House of Commons remonstrating, and those of a 
courtier cringing for a favor. A House of Representatives here, 
at least, bears an equal proportion to a Governor, with that of a 
House of Commons to the King. There is, indeed, one differ- 
ence in favor of a House of Representatives. When a House 
of Commons addresses the King, they speak to their sovereign, 
who is truly the most august personage upon earth. When a 
House of Representatives remonstrate to a Governor, they 
speak to a fellow-subject, though a superior, who is undoubt- 
edly entitled to decency and respect, but I hardly think to quite 
so much reverence as his master. 

“Tt may not be amiss to observe, that a form of speech may 

be in no sort improper, when used arguendo, or for illustration, 
speaking of the king, which same form may be very harsh, 
indecent, and ridiculous, if spoken to the king. 
_ “The expression under censure has had the approbation of 
divers gentlemen of sense, who are quite unprejudiced*by any 
party. They have taken it to imply a compliment rather than 
any indecent reflection upon his Majesty’s wise and gracious 
administration. It seems strange, therefore, that the House 
should be so suddenly charged by his Excellency with impro- 
priety, groundless insinuations, &c. 

“What cause of so bitter repentance, ‘again and again,’ 
could possibly have taken place, if this clause had been printed 
in the journal, I cannot imagine. If the case be fairly repre- 
sented, I guess the province can be in no danger from a House 
of Representatives, daring to speak plain English, when they 
are complaining of a grievance. I sincerely believe that the 
House had no disposition to enter into any contest with the 
Governor or Council. Sure I am, that the promoters Of this 
address had no such view. On the contrary, there is the high- 
est reason to presume that the House of Representatives will, at 
all times, rejoice in the prosperity of the Governor and Council, 
and contribute their utmost assistance in supporting those two 
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branches of the legislature in all their just rights and preémi- 
nence. But the House is, and ought to be, jealous and tena- 
cious of its own privileges; these are a sacred deposit, intrusted 
by the people, and the jealousy of them is a godly jealousy.” 

Allow me now, Mr. Tudor, a few remarks. 

1. Why has the sublime compliment of “treason! treason!” 
made to Mr. Henry, in 1765, been so celebrated, when that to 
Mr. Otis, in 1762, three years before, has been totally forgotten ? 
Because the Virginia patriot has had many trumpeters, and 
very loud ones; but the Massachusetts patriot none, though 
false accusers and vile calumniators in abundance. 

2. I know not whether Judge Minot was born in 1762. He 
certainly never saw, heard, felt, or understood any thing of the 
principles or feelings of that year. If he had, he could not 
have given so frosty an account of it. The “warm speech” he 
mentions, was an abridgment or second edition of Otis’s ar- 
gument in 1761 against the execution of the acts of trade. It 
was a flaming declaration against taxation without representa- 
tion. It was a warning voice against the calamities that were 
coming upon his country. It was an ardent effort to alarm 
and arouse his countrymen against the menacing system of 
parliamentary taxation. 

3. Bernard was no great things, but he was not a fool. It is 
impossible to believe, that he thought the offensive passage 
treason, sedition, or of such danger and importance as he repre- 
sented it. But his design was to destroy Otis. “There is 
your enemy,” said Bernard, (after a Scottish general,) “if ye do 
not kill him, he will kill you.” 

4, How many volumes are concentrated in this little fugitive 
pamphlet, the production of a few hurried hours, amidst the 
continual solicitations of a crowd of clients For his business 
at the bar, at that time, was very extensive and of the first im- 
portance, and amidst the host of politicians, suggesting their 
plans and schemes, claiming his advice and directions. 

5. Look over the declaration of rights and wrongs issued by 
Congress in 1774, Look into the declaration of independence 
in 1776. Look into the writings of Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley. 
Look into all the French constitutions of government; and, to 
cap the climax, look into Mr. Thomas Paine’s Common Sense, 
Crisis, and Rights of Man. What can you find that is not to 
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be found in solid substance in this “ Vindication of the House 
of Representatives ?” 

6. Is it not an affront to common sense, an insult to truth, 
virtue, and patriotism, to represent Patrick Henry, though he 
was my friend as much as Otis, as the father of the American 
Revolution and the founder of American independence? The 
gentleman who has done this, sincerely believed what he wrote, 
I doubt not; but he ought to be made sensible that he is of 
yesterday, and knows nothing of the real origin of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

7. If there is any bitterness of spirit discernible in Mr. Otis’s 
vindication, this was not natural to him. He was generous, 
candid, manly, social, friendly, agreeable, amiable, witty, and 
gay, by nature and by habit; honest almost to a proverb, though 
quick and passionate against meanness and deceit. But at this 
time he was agitated by anxiety for his country, and irritated 
by a torrent of slander and scurrility, constantly pouring upon 
him from all quarters. 

Mr. Otis has fortified his vindication in a long and learned 
note, which, in mercy to my eyes and fingers, | must borrow 
another hand to transcribe in another sheet.! 

“This other original, Mr. Locke has demonstrated to be the 
consent of a free people. It is possible there are a few, and I 
desire to thank God there is no reason to think there are many 
among us, that cannot bear the names of liberty and property, 
much less that the things signified by those terms should be 
enjoyed by the vulgar. These may be inclined to brand some 
of the principles advanced in the Vindication of the House, with 
the odious epithets, seditious and levelling. Had any thing to 
justify them been quoted from Colonel Algernon Sidney, or 
other British martyrs to the liberty of their country, an outcry 
of rebellion would not be surprising. The authority of Mr. 
Locke has therefore been preferred to all others, for these fur- 
ther reasons. 1. He was not only one of the most wise as well 
as most honest, but the most impartial man that ever lived. 
2. He professedly wrote his discourses on government, as he 
himself expresses it, ‘to establish the throne of the great re- 


| Here follow quotations from Locke on Government, Part II. Ch. iv., Ch. xi, 
Ch. xiv., B. I. Ch. ii. and B. II. Ch. ii, touching the origin of government, 
which are omitted. 
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storer, King William; to make good his title in the consent of 
the people, which being the only one of all lawful governments, 
he had more fully and clearly than any prince in Christendom, 
and to justify to the world the people of England, whose love 
of liberty, their just and natural rights, with their resolution to 
preserve them, saved the nation when it was on the brink of 
slavery and ruin.” By this title, our illustrious sovereign, 
George 3d (whom God long preserve), now holds. 3. Mr. 
Locke was as great an ornament, under a crowned head, as the 
Church of England ever had to boast of. Had all her sons 
been of his wise, moderate, tolerant principles, we should pro- 
bably never have heard of those civil dissensions that have so 
often brought the nation to the borders of perdition. Upon the 
score of his being a churchman, however, his sentiments are 
less liable to those invidious reflections and insinuations, that 
high-flyers, jacobites, and other stupid bigots, are apt, too libe- 
rally, to bestow, not only upon dissenters of all denominations, 
but upon the moderate, and, therefore, infinitely the most 
valuable part of the Church of England itself.” 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 29 May, 1818. 

As Holly is a diamond of a superior water, it would be crushed 
to powder by mountainous oppression in any other country. 
Even in this he is a light shining in a dark place. His system 
is founded in the hopes of mankind, but they delight more in 
their fears. When will man have juster notions of the uni- 
versal, eternal cause? Then will rational Christianity prevail. 
I regret Holly’s misfortune in not finding you, on his account, 
to whom an interview with you would have been a lasting 
gratification. 

Waterhouse’s pen, “ labitur et labetur.”” He has let it run on 
with too much fluency. I have not a tenth part of the vivacity, 
activity, memory, or promptitude and punctuality in corres 
spondence which he ascribes to me. I can answer but few of 
the letters I receive, and those only with short scratches of the 
pen. 
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I think, with you, that it is difficult to say at what moment 
the Revolution began. In my opinion, it began as early as the 
first plantation of the country. Independence of Church and 
Parliament was a fixed principle of our predecessors in 1620, as 
it was of Samuel Adams and Christopher Gadsden in 1776; 
and independence of Church and Parliament was always kept 
in view in this part of the country, and, I believe, in most 
others. The hierarchy and parliamentary authority ever were 
dreaded and detested even by a majority of professed Episco- 
palians. I congratulate you upon your “canine appetite” for 
reading. I have been equally voracious for several years, and 
it has kept me alive. It is policy in me to despise and abhor 
the writing-table, for it is a bunch of grapes out of reach. Had 
I your eyes and fingers, I should scribble forever such poor 
stuff as I have been writing by fits and by starts for fifty or 
sixty years, without ever correcting or revising any thing. 

Helluo as I am, I hunger and thirst after what I shall never 
see, — Napoleon’s publication of the report of his Institute of 
Cairo. Denon’s volumes have excited an inextinguishable 
curiosity for an unattainable object. 

. Mr. Coffee! has been mentioned to me by my son; he will be 
welcome. But though Robin’s alive, he is not alive like to be. 
Mr. Coffee must be very quick, or Robin may die in his hands. 
Mr. Binon, a French artist, from Lyons, who has studied 
eight years in Italy, has lately taken my bust. He appears to 
be an artist, and a man of letters. I let them do what they 
like with my old head. When we come to be cool in the future 
world, I think we cannot choose but smile at the gambols of 
ambition, avarice, pleasure, sport, and caprices here below. 
Perhaps we may laugh as the angels do in the French fable. At 
a convivial repast of a club of choice spirits, of whom Gabriel 
and Michael were the most illustrious, after nectar and am- 
* “-:osia had set their hearts at ease, they began to converse upon 
“Sy che mécanique céleste. After discussing the Zodiac, and the 
constellations of the solar system, they condescended to this 
SS peck of dirt, the earth, and remarked some of its inhabitants, 
he lion, the elephant, rs eagle, and even the fidelity, gratitude, 
ind adroitness of the dog. At last, one of them recollected 
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1 This gentleman was a sculptor, to whom Mr. Jefferson had given a letter 
f introduction. 
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man. What a fine countenance! What an elegant figure! 
What subtilty, ingenuity, versatility, agility, and, above all, a 
rational creature! At this, the whole board broke out into a 
broad ha! ha! ha! that resounded through the vault of heaven, 
exclaiming, “ Man a rational creature! How could any rational 
being ever dream that man was a rational creature?” 

After all, I hope to meet my wife, and friends, ancestors and 
posterity, sages, ancient and modern. I believe I could get 
over all my objections to meeting Alexander Hamilton and 
Tim Pick, if I could see a symptom of penitence in either. 

My fatigued eyes and fingers command me, very reluctantly, 
to subscribe abruptly. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 1 June, 1818. 


No man could have written from memory Mr. Otis’s argu- 
ment of four or five hours, against the acts of trade, as revenue 
laws, and against writs of assistance, as a tyrannical engine to 
execute them, the next day after it was spoken. How awkward, 
then, would be an attempt to do it after a lapse of fifty-seven 
years! Nevertheless, some of the heads of his discourse are so 
indelibly imprinted on my mind, that I will endeavor to give 
you some very short hints of them. 

1. He began with an exordium, containing an apology for 
his resignation of the office of Advocate-General in the Court of 
Admiralty ; and for his appearance in that cause, in opposition 
to the Crown, and in favor of the town of Boston, and the mer- 
chants of Boston and Salem. 

2. A dissertation on the rights of man in a state of nature. 
He asserted that every man, merely natural, was an independ- 
ent sovereign, subject to no law, but the law written on his 
heart, and revealed to him by his Maker in the constitution of 
his nature and the inspiration of his understanding and his 
conscience. His right to his life, his liberty, no created being 
could rightfully contest. Nor was his right to his property less 
incontestable. The club that he had snapped from a tree, for a 
staff or for defence, was his own. His bow and arrow were 


a 
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his own; if by a pebble he had killed a partridge or a squirrel, 
it was his own. No creature, man or beast, had a right to take 
it from him. If he had taken an eel, or a smelt, or a sculpion, 
it was his property. In short, he sported upon this topic with 
so much wit and humor, and at the same time so much indis- 
putable truth and reason, that he was not less entertaining than 
instructive. He asserted that these rights were inherent and 
inalienable. ‘That they never could be surrendered or alienated 
but by idiots or madmen, and all the acts of idiots and lunatics 
were void, and not obligatory by all the laws of God and man. 
Nor were the poor negroes forgotten. Not a Quaker in Phila- 
delphia, or Mr. Jefferson, of Virginia, ever asserted the rights of 
negroes in stronger terms. Young as I was, and ignorant as J 
was, I shuddered at the doctrine he taught; and I have all my 
lifetime shuddered, and still shudder, at the consequences that 
may be drawn from such premises. Shall we say, that the 
rights of masters and servants clash, and can be decided only 
by force? JI adore the idea of gradual abolitions! But who 
shall decide how fast or how slowly these abolitions shall be 
made? 

3. From individual independence he proceeded to association. 


“If it was inconsistent with the dignity of human nature to say 


that men were gregarious animals, like wild horses and wild 
geese, it surely could offend no delicacy to say they were social 
animals by nature, that there were mutual sympathies, and, 
above all, the sweet attraction of the sexes, which must soon 
draw them together in little groups, and by degrees in larger con- 
gregations, for mutual assistance and defence. And this must 
have happened before any formal covenant, by express words 
or signs, was concluded. When general counsels and delibe- 
rations commenced, the objects could be no other than the 
mutual defence and security of every individual for his life, his 
liberty, and his property. ‘To suppose them to have surrendered 
these in any other way than by equal rules and general consent 
was to suppose them idiots or madmen, whose acts were never 
binding. ‘To suppose them surprised by fraud, or compelled by 
force, into any other compact, such fraud and such force could 
confer no obligation. Every man had a right to trample it 
under foot whenever he pleased. In short, he asserted these 
rights to be derived only from nature and the author of nature ; 
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that they were inherent, inalienable, and indefeasible by any 
laws, pacts, contracts, covenants, or stipulations, which man 
could devise. 

4, These principles and these rights were wrought into the 
English constitution as fundamental laws. And under this 
head he went back to the old Saxon laws, and to Magna 
Charta and the fifty confirmations of it in Parliament, and the 
execrations ordained against the violators of it, and the national 
vengeance which had been taken on them from time to time, 
down to the Jameses and Charleses; and to the petition of 
rights and the bill of rights, and the Revolution. He asserted, 
that the security of these rights to life, liberty, and property, 
had been the object of all those struggles against arbitrary 
power, temporal and spiritual, civil and political, military and 
ecclesiastical, in every age. He asserted, that our ancestors, as 
British subjects, and we, their descendants, as British subjects, 
were entitled to all those rights, by the British constitution, as 
well as by the law of nature, and our provincial charter, as 
much as any inhabitant of London or Bristol, or any part of 
England; and were not to be cheated out of them by any 
phantom of “ virtual representation,” or any other fiction of law 
or politics, or any monkish trick of deceit and hypocrisy. 

5. He then examined the acts of trade, one by one, and 
demonstrated, that if they were considered as revenue laws, 
they destroyed all our security of property, liberty, and life, 
every right of nature, and the English constitution, and the 
charter of the province. Here he considered the distinction 
between “external and internal taxes,” at that time a popular 
and commonplace distinction. But he asserted there was no 
such distinction in theory, or upon any principle but “neces- 
sity.’ The necessity that the commerce of the empire should 
be under one direction, was obvious. ‘The Americans had 
been so sensible of this, necessity, that they had connived at 
the distinction between external and internal taxes, and had 
submitted to the acts of trade as regulations of commerce, but 
never as taxations or revenue laws. Nor had the British go- 
vernment, till now, ever dared to attempt to enforce them as 
taxation or revenue laws. They had lain dormant in that 
character for a century almost. The navigation act he allowed 
to be binding upon us, because we had consented to it by our 
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own legislature. Here he gave a history of the navigation act 
of the first of Charles IL, a plagiarism from Oliver Cromwell. 
This act had lain dormant for fifteen years. In 1675, after 
repeated letters and orders from the king, Governor Winthrop 
very candidly informs his Majesty, that the law had not been 
executed, because it was thought unconstitutional, Parliament 
not having authority over us. 

I shall pursue this subject in a short series of letters. Provi- 
dence pursues its incomprehensible and inscrutable designs in 
its own way and by its own instruments. And as I sincerely 
believe Mr. Otis to have been the earliest and the principal 
founder of one of the greatest political revolutions that ever 
occurred among men, it seems to me of some importance that 
his name and character should not be forgotten. Young men 
should be taught to honor merit, but not to adore it. The 
greatest men have the greatest faults: 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 9 June, 1818. 


I have promised you hints of the heads of Mr. Otis’s oration, 
argument, speech, call it what you will, against the acts of 
trade, as revenue laws, and against writs of assistance, as tyran- 
nical instruments to carry them into execution. 

But [ enter upon the performance of my promise to you not 
without fear and trembling, because I am in the situation of a 
lady, whom you knew first as my client, the widow of Dr. 
Ames, of Dedham, and afterwards as the mother of your pupil, 
the late brilliant orator, Fisher Ames, of Dedham. This lady 
died last year, at 95 or 96 years of age. In one of her last 
years she said, she “was in an awkward situation; for if she 
related any fact of an old date, anybody might contradict her, 
for she could find no witness to keep her in countenance.” 

Mr. Otis, after rapidly running over the history of the con- 
tinual terrors, vexations, and iritations, which our ancestors 
endured from the British government, from 1620, under James I. 


and Charles I.; and acknowledging the tranquillity under the 
27% 
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parliament of Cromwell, from 1648, to the restoration, in 1660, 
produced the navigation act as the first fruit of the blessed 


restoration of a Stuart’s reign. 

This act is in the twelth year of Charles II., chapter 18, 

“An act for the encouraging and increasing of shipping and navigation.” 

“For the increase of shipping and encouragement of the navigation of this 
nation, wherein, under the good Providence and protection of God, the wealth, 
safety, and strength of this kingdom, is so much concerned, be it enacted, that 
from and after the first day of December, 1660, and from thence forward, no 
goods or commodities, whatsoever, shall be imported into, or exported out of, 
any lands, islands, plantations, or territories, to his Majesty belonging or in his 
possession, or which may hereafter belong unto or be in the possession of his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, in Asia, Africa, or America, in any other ship 
or ships, vessel or vessels, whatsoever, but in such ships or vessels, as do truly 
and without fraud, belong only to the people of England or Ireland, dominion 
of Wales, or town of Berwick upon Tweed, or are of the build of, and belonging 
to, any of the said lands, islands, plantations, or territories, as the proprietors 
and right owners thereof, and whereof the master, and three fourths of the 
mariners, at least, are English; under the penalty of the forfeiture and loss of 
all the goods and commodities which shall be imported into, or exported out of 
any of the aforesaid places, in any other ship or vessel, as also of the ship or 
vessel, with all its guns, furniture, tackle, ammunition, and apparel; one third 
part thereof to his majesty, his heirs and successors; one third part to the 
governor of such land, plantation, island, or territory, where such default shall 
be committed, in case the said ship or goods be there seized; or, otherwise, that 
third part also to his Majesty, his heirs and successors; and the other third part 
to him or them who shall seize, inform, or sue for the same in any court of 
record, by bill, information, plaint, or other action, wherein no essom, protec- 
tion, or wager of law shall be allowed. And all admirals and other commanders 
at sea, of any of the ships of war or other ships, having commission from his 
Majesty, or from his heirs or successors, are hereby authorized, and strictly 
required to seize and bring in as prize all such ships or vessels as shall have 
offended contrary hereunto, and deliver them to the Courts of Admiralty, there 
to be proceeded against; and in case of condemnation, one moiety of such for- 
feitures shall be to the use of such admirals or commanders, and their com- 
panies, to be divided and proportioned among them, according to the rules 
and orders of the sea, in case of ships taken prize; and the other moiety to the 
use of his Majesty, his heirs and successors.” 


Section second enacts, all governors shall take a solemn oath 
to do their utmost, that every clause shall be punctually obeyed. 
See the statute at large. 

See also section third of this statute, which I wish I could 
transcribe. 

Section fourth enacts, that no goods of foreign growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture shall be brought, even in English ship- 
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ping, from any other countries, but only from those of the said 
growth, production, or manufacture, under all the foregoing 
_ penalties. 

Mr. Otis commented on this statute in all its parts, especially 
on the foregoing section, with great severity. He expatiated 
on its narrow, contracted, selfish, and exclusive spirit. Yet he 
could not and would not deny its policy, or controvert the 
necessity of it, for England, in that age, surrounded as she was 
by France, Spain, Holland, and other jealous rivals; nor would 
he dispute the prudence of Governor Leverett, and the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, in adopting it, in 1675, after it had lain 
dormant for fifteen years; though the adoption of it was in- 
finitely prejudicial to the interests, the growth, the increase, the 
prosperity of the colonies in general, of New England in parti- 
cular, and most of all, to the town of Boston. It was an im- 
mense sacrifice to what was called the mother country. Mr. 
Otis thought that this statute ought to have been sufficient to 
satisfy the ambition, the avarice, the cupidity of any nation, 
but especially of one who boasted of being a tender mother of 
her children colonies; and when those children had always 
been so fondly disposed to acknowledge the condescending 
tenderness of their dear indulgent mother. 

This statute, however, Mr. Otis said, was wholly prohibitory. 
It abounded, indeed, with penalties and forfeitures, and with 
bribes to governors and informers, and custom-house officers, 
and naval officers and commanders; but it imposed no taxes. 
Taxes were laid in abundance by subsequent acts of trade; but 
this act laid none. Nevertheless, this was one of the acts that 
were to be carried into strict execution by these writs of assist- 
ance. Houses were to be broken open, and if a piece of Dutch 
linen could be found, from the cellar to the cock-loft, it was to 
be seized and become the prey of governors, informers, and 
majesty. 

When Mr. Otis had extended his observations on this act of 
navigation, much farther than I dare to attempt to repeat, he 
proceeded to the subsequent acts of trade. These, he contended, 
imposed taxes, and enormous taxes, burdensome taxes, oppres- 
sive, ruinous, intolerable taxes. And here he gave the reins to 
his genius, in declamation, invective, philippic, call it which you 
will, against the tyranny of taxation without representation. 
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But Mr. Otis’s observations on those acts of trade must be 
postponed for another letter. 

Let me, however, say, in my own name, if any man wishes 
to investigate thoroughly, the causes, feelings, and principles of 
the Revolution, he must study this act of navigation and the 
acts of trade, as a philosopher, a politician, and a philanthropist. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


‘Quincy, 17 June, 1818. 


The next statute produced and commented by Mr. Otis was 
the 15th of Charles IL, that is, 1663, chapter 7,— 


“An act for the encouragement of trade.” 

Sec. 5. “And in regard his Majesty’s plantations beyond the seas are inha- 
bited and peopled by his subjects of this his kingdom of England, for the main- 
taining a greater correspondence and kindness between them, and keeping them 
in a firmer dependence upon it, and rendering them yet more beneficial and 
advantageous unto it, in the further employment and increase of English ship- 
ping and seamen, vent of English woolen and other manufactures and commo- 
dities, rendering the navigation to and from the same more cheap and safe, and 
making this kingdom a staple, not only of the commodities of those plantations, 
but also of the commodities of other countries and places, for the supplying of 
them; and it being the usage of other nations to keep their plantations trades to 
themselves.” 

Sec. 6. “Be it enacted, &c., that no commodity of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of Europe, shall be imported into any land, island, plantation, 
colony, territory, or place, to his Majesty belonging, or which shall hereafter 
belong unto or be in possession of his Majesty, his heirs and successors, in Asia, 
Africa, or America, (Tangier only excepted,) but what shall be bond fide, and 
without fraud, laden and shipped in England, Wales, or the town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, and in English built shipping, or which were bond fide bought 
before the 1st of October, 1662, and had such certificate thereof as is directed 
in one act, passed the last session of the present Parliament, entitled, “An act 
for preventing frauds and regulating abuses in his Majesty’s customs ;” and 
whereof the master and three fourths of the mariners, at least, are English, and 
which shall be carried directly thence to the said lands, islands, plantations, 
colonies, territories or places, and from no other place or places whatsoever ; 
any law, statute, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding; under the penalty 
of the loss of all such commodities of the growth, production, or manufacture 
of Europe, as shall be imported into any of them, from any other place what- 
soever, by land or water; and if by water, of the ship or vessel, also, in which 
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they were imported, with all her guns, tackle, furniture, ammunition, and ap- 
parel; one third part to his Majesty, his heirs, and successors; one third part to 
the governor of such land, island, plantation, colony, territory, or place, into 
which such goods were imported, if the said ship, vessel, or goods be there 
seized or informed against and sued for; or, otherwise, that third part, also, to 
his Majesty, his heirs, and successors; and the other third part to him or them 
who shall seize, inform, or sue for the same in any of his Majesty’s courts in 
such of the said lands, islands, colonies, plantations, territories or places where 
the offence was committed, or in any court of record in England, by bill, inform- 


ation, plaint, or other action, wherein no essoin, protection, or wager of law 
shall be allowed.” 


Sections 7, 8, 9, and 10 of this odious instrument of mischief 
and misery to mankind, were all calculated to fortify by oaths 
and penalties the tyrannical ordinances of the preceding sections. 

Mr. Otis’s observations on these statutes were numerous, and 
some of them appeared to me at the time, young as I was, bit- 
ter. But as I cannot pretend to recollect those observations 
with precision, I will recommend to you and others to make 
your own remarks upon them. 

You must remember, Mr. Tudor, that you and I had much 
trouble with these statutes after you came into my office, in 
1770, and I had been tormented with them for nine years be- 
fore, that is, from 1761. JI have no scruple in making a con- 
fession with all the simplicity of Jean Jacques Rousseau, that 
I never turned over the leaves of these statutes, or any sec- 
tion of them, without pronouncing a hearty curse upon them. 
I felt them as a humiliation, a degradation, a disgrace to my 
country, and to myself as a native of it. 

Let me respectfully recommend to the future orators on the 
Ath of July to peruse these statutes in pursuit of “ principles 
and feelings that produced the revolution.” 

Oh! Mr. Tudor, when will France, Spain, England, and 
Holland renounce their selfish, contracted, exclusive systems of 
religion, government, and commerce? I fear, never. But they 
may depend upon it, their present systems of colonization can- 
not endure. Colonies universally, ardently breathe for inde- 
pendence. No man, who has a soul, will ever live in a colony 
under the present establishments one moment longer than 
necessity compels him. 

But I must return to Mr. Otis. The burden of his song 
was “writs of assistance.” All these rigorous statutes were 
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now to be carried into rigorous execution by the still more 
rigorous instruments of arbitrary power, “ writs of assistance.” 

Here arose a number of very important questions. What 
were writs of assistance? Where were they to be found? 
When, where, and by what authority had they been invented, 
created, and established? Nobody could answer any of these 
questions. Neither Chief Justice Hutchinson, nor any one of 
his four associate judges, pretended to have ever read or seen in 
any book any such writ, or to know any thing about it. The 
court had ordered or requested the bar to search for precedents 
and authorities for it, but none were found. Otis pronounced 
boldly that there were none, and neither judge nor lawyer, 
bench or bar, pretended to confute him. He asserted farther, 
that there was no color of authority for it, but one produced by 
Mr. Gridley in a statute of the 13th and 14th of Charles IL, 
which Mr. Otis said was neither authority, precedent, or color 
of either in America. Mr. Thacher said he had diligently 
searched all the books, but could find no such writ. He had 
indeed found in Rastall’s Entries a thing which in some of its 
features resembled this, but so little like it on the whole, that 
it was not worth while to read it. 

Mr. Gridley, who, no doubt, was furnished upon this great 
and critical occasion with all the information possessed by the 
governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary, custom-house officers, 
and all other crown officers, produced the statute of the 13th 
and 14th of Charles II., chapter eleventh, entitled, “An act to 
prevent frauds, and regulating abuses in his Majesty’s customs,” 
section fifth, which I will quote verbatim. 


“And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that in case, after the 
clearing of any ship or vessel, by the person or persons which are or shall be 
appointed by his Majesty for managing the customs, or any their deputies, and 
discharging the watchmen and tidesmen from attendance thereupon, there shall 
be found on board such ship or vessel, any goods, wares, or merchandises, 
which have been concealed from the knowledge of the said person or persons, 
which are or shall be so appointed to manage the customs, and for which the 
custom, subsidy, and other duties due upon the importation thereof have not 
been paid; then the master, purser, or other person taking charge of said ship 
or vessel, shall forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds: and it shall be lawful to 
or for any person or persons authorized by writ of assistance under the seal of 
his Majesty's court of exchequer, to take a constable, headborough, or other 
public officer, inhabiting near unto the place, and in the daytime to enter and 
go into any house, shop, cellar, warehouse or room, or other place; and in case 
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-of resistance, to break open doors, chests, trunks, and other packages, there to 
seize, and from thence to bring any kind of goods or merchandise whatsoever, 
prohibited and uncustomed, and to put and secure the same, in his Majesty’s 
storehouse in the port, next to the place where such seizures shall be made.” 

Here is all the color for “writs of assistance,’ which the 
officers of the crown, aided by the. researches of their learned 
counsel, Mr. Gridley, could produce. 

Where, exclaimed Otis, is your seal of his Majesty’s court of 
exchequer? And what has the court of exchequer to do here? 
But my sheet is full, and my patience exhausted for the present. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 24 June, 1818. 

Mr. Otis said, such a “ writ of assistance” might become the 
reign of Charles IJ. in England, and he would not dispute the 
taste of the Parliament of England in passing such an act, nor 
of the people of England in submitting to it; but it was not cal- 
culated for the meridian of America. The court of exchequer 
thad no jurisdiction here. Her warrants and her writs were 
never seen here. Or if they should be, they would be waste 
paper. He insisted, however, that these warrants and writs 
were even in England inconsistent with the fundamental law, 
the natural and constitutional rights of the subjects. If, how- 
ever, it would please the people of England, he might admit 
that they were legal there, but not here. 

Diligent research had been made by Mr. Otis and Thacher, 
and by Gridley, aided, as may well be supposed, by the officers 
of the customs, and by all the conspirators against American 
liberty, on both sides the water, for precedents and examples of 
any thing similar to this writ of assistance, even in England. 
But nothing could be found, except the following: An act of 
the 12th of Charles IL, chapter 22. “An act for the regulating 
the trade of Bay-making, in the Dutch Bay-hall, in Colchester.”’ 
The fifth section of this statute, “for the better discovering, 
finding out, and punishing of the frauds and deceits, aforesaid, 
be it enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the governors 
of the Dutch Bay-hall, or their officers, or any of them, from 
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time to time, in the daytime, to search any cart, wagon, or 
pack, wherein they shall have notice, or suspect any such de- 
ceitful bays to be; and also from time to time, with a constable, 
who are hereby required to be aiding and assisting them, to 
make search in any house, shop, or warehouse, where they are 
informed any such deceitful bays to be, and to secure and seize 
the same, and to carry them to the Dutch Bay-hall; and that 
such bays so seized and carried to the said hall, shall be confis- 
cate and forfeit, to be disposed in such manner as the forfeitures 
herein before mentioned, to be paid by the weavers and fullers, 
are herein before limited and appointed.” 

The Dutch Bay-hall made sport for Otis and his audience; 
but was acknowledged to have no authority here, unless by 
certain distant analogies and constructions, which Mr. Gridley 
himself did not pretend to urge. Another ridiculous statute 
was of the 22d and 23d of Charles IL, chapter 8th, “An act for 
the regulating the making of Kidderminster Stuffs.” 

By the eleventh section of this important law, it is enacted, 
“ That the said president, wardens, and assistants of the said 
Kidderminster weavers, or any two or more of them, shall have, 
and hereby have power and authority to enter into and search 
the houses and workhouses of any artificer under the regulation 
of the said trade, at all times of the day, and usual times of 
opening shops and working; and into the shops, houses, and 
warehouses of any common buyer, dealer in, or retailer of any 
of the said cloths or stuffs, and into the houses and workhouses 
of any dyer, shearman, and all other workmen’s houses and 
places of sale, or dressing of the said cloths or stuffs, and 
yarns, and may there view the said cloths, stuffs, and yarns 
respectively ; and if any cloth, stuff, or yarns shall be found 
defective, to seize and carry away the same to be tried by a 
jury.” 

The wit, the humor, the irony, the satire played off by Mr. 
Otis in his observations on these acts of navigation, Dutch 
bays and Kidderminster stuffs, it would be madness in me to 
pretend to remember with any accuracy. But this I do say, 
that Horace’s “ Irritat, mulcet, veris terroribus implet,’? was never 
exemplified, in my hearing, with so great effect. With all his 
drollery, he intermixed solid and sober observations upon the 
acts of navigation, by Sir Joshua Child, and other English 
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writers upon trade, which I shall produce together in another 
letter. 
It is hard to be called upon, at my age, to such a service as 
this. But it is the duty of 
Joun Apams. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 9 July, 1818. 


In the search for something in the history and statutes of 
England, in any degree resembling this monstrum horrendum 
ingens, the writ of assistance, the following examples were 
found. 

In the statute of the first year of King James the IIJ., chapter 
3d, “An act for granting to his Majesty an imposition upon all 
wines and vinegar,” &c., section 8, it is enacted, “ That the 
officers of his Majesty’s customs, &c., shall have power and 
authority to enter on board ships and vessels, and make searches, 
and to do all other matters and things, which may tend to secure 
the true payment of the duties by this act imposed, and the 
due and orderly collection thereof, which any customers, col- 
lectors, or other officers of any of his Majesty’s ports can or 
may do, touching the securing his Majesty’s customs of ton- 
nage and poundage,” &c., &c., &c. I must refer to the statute 
for the rest. 

In the statute of King James II, chapter 4, “An act for 
granting to his Majesty an imposition upon all tobacco and 
sugar imported,” &c., section 5th, in certain cases, “the com- 
missioners may appoint one or more officer or officers to enter 
into all the cellars, warehouses, store cellars, or other places 
whatsoever, belonging to such importer, to search, see, and try,” 
&c., &c., &c. I must again refer to the statute for the rest, 
which is indeed nothing to the present purpose. 

Though the portraits of Charles II. and James II. were blaz- 
ing before his eyes, their characters and reigns were sufficiently 
odious to all but the conspirators against human liberty, to 
excite the highest applause of Otis’s philippics against them 
and all the foregoing acts of their reigns, which writs of assist- 
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ance were now intended to enforce. Otis asserted and proved, 
that none of these statutes extended to America, or were obli- 
gatory here, by any rule of law ever acknowledged here, or 
ever before pretended in England. 

Another species of statutes were introduced by the counsel 
for the crown, which I shall state as they occur to me without 
any regard to the order of time. 

1st of James II., chapter 17, “An act for the revival and con- 
tinuance of several acts of Parliament therein mentioned,” in 
which the tobacco law, among others, is revived and continued. 

13th and 14th of Charles IL, chapter 13, “An act for prohibit- 
ing the importation of foreign bone-lace, cutwork, embroidery, 
fringe, band-strings, buttons, and needlework.” Pray, Sir, do 
not laugh! for something very serious comes in section third. 

“ Be it further enacted, that for the preventing of the importing of the said 
manufactures as aforesaid, upon complaint and information given to the justices 
of the peace or any or either of them, within their respective counties, cities, 
and towns corporate, at times reasonable, he or they are hereby authorized and 
required to issue forth his or their warrants to the constables of their respective 
counties, cities, and towns corporate, to enter and search for such manufactures 
in the shops being open, or warehouses and dwelling-houses of such person or 
persons, as shall be suspected to have any such foreign bone-laces, embroideries, 
cutwork, fringe, band-strings, buttons, or needle-work within their respective 
counties, cities, and towns corporate, and to seize the same, any act, statute, or 
ordinance to the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding.” 


Another curious act was produced, to prove the legality of 
writs of assistance, though it was no more to the purpose than 
all the others. I mean the statute of the 12th of Charles IL, 
chapter 3d, “An act for the continuance of process and judicial 
proceedings continued.” In which it is enacted, section first, 
“ That no pleas, writs, bills, actions, suits, plaints, process, pre- 
cepts, or other thing or things, &c., shall be in any wise dis- 
continued,” &c. 

But I must refer to the act. I cannot transcribe. If any 
antiquarian should hereafter ever wish to review this period, he 
will see with compassion how such a genius as Otis was com- 
pelled to delve among the rubbish of such statutes, to defend 
the country against the gross sophistry of the crown and its 
officers. 

Another act of 12 C. II. ch. 12, “An act for confirmation of 
judicial proceedings,” in which it is enacted, &c., “that nor any 
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writs, or actions on, or returns of any writs, orders, or other 
proceedings in law or equity, had, made, given, taken, or done, 
or depending in the courts of chancery, king’s bench, upper 
bench, common pleas, and court of exchequer, and court of 
exchequer chamber, or any of them, &c., in the kingdom of 
England, &c., shall be avoided, &c.” I must refer to the 
statute. 

In short, wherever the custom-house officers could find in any 
statute the word “ writs,” the word “ continued,” and the words 
“court of exchequer,” they had instructed their counsel to pro- 
duce it, though in express words restricted to “the realm.” Mr. 
Gridley was incapable of prevarication or duplicity. 

It was a moral ¢pectacle, more affecting to me than any I 
have since seen upon any stage, to see a pupil treating his 
master with all the deference, respect, esteem, and affection of a 
son to a father, and that without the least affectation; while he 
baffled and confounded all his authorities, and confuted all his 
arguments and reduced him to silence. 

Indeed, upon the principle of construction, inference, analogy, 
or corollary, by which they extended these acts to America, they 
might have extended the jurisdiction of the court of king’s 
bench, and court of common pleas, and all the sanguinary 
statutes against crimes and misdemeanors, and all their church 
establishment of archbishops and bishops, priests, deacons, 
deans, and chapters; and all their acts of uniformity, and all 
their acts against conventicles. 

I have no hesitation or scruple to say, that the commence- 
ment of the reign of George III. was the commencement of 
another Stuart’s reign; and if it had not been checked by 
James Otis and others first, and by the great Chatham and 
others afterwards, it would have been as arbitrary as any of the 
four. I will not say it would have extinguished civil and reli- 
gious liberty upon earth; but it would have gone great lengths 
towards it, and would have cost mankind even more than the 
French Revolution to preserve it. The most sublime, profound, 
and prophetic expression of Chatham’s oratory that he ever 
uttered was, “I rejoice that America has resisted. Two mil- 
lions of people reduced to servitude, would be fit instruments 
to make slaves of the rest.” 
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Another statute was produced, 12 C. 2, cap. 19. 


“An act to prevent frauds and concealments of his Majesty’s customs and 
subsidies.” “ Be it enacted,” &c., “that if any person or persons, &c., shall 
cause any goods, for which custom, subsidy, or other duties are due or payable, 
&c., to be landed or conveyed away, without due entry thereof first made and 
the customer or collector, or his deputy agreed with; that then and in such 
case, upon oath thereof made before the lord treasurer, or any of the barons of 
the exchequer, or chief magistrate of the port or place where the offence shall 
be committed, or the place next adjoining thereto, it shall be lawful to and for the 
lord-treasurer, or any of the barons of the exchequer, or the chief magistrate of 
the port or place, &c., to issue out a warrant to any person or persons, thereby 
enabling him or them, with the assistance of a sheriff, justice of the peace, or 
constable, to enter into any house in the daytime, where such goods are sus- 
pected to be concealed, and in case of resistance to break open such house, and 
to seize and secure the same goods so concealed; and all officers and ministers 
of justice are hereby requir od to be aiding and assisting thereunto.” 

Such was the sophistry; such the chicanery of the officers of 
the crown, and such their power of face, as to apply these 
statutes to America and to the petition for writs of assistance 


from the superior court. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 14 July, 1818. 


Mr. Otis, to show the spirit of the acts of trade, those I have 
already quoted, as well as of those I shall hereafter quote, and 
as the best commentaries upon them, produced a number of 
authors upon trade, and read passages from them, which I shall 
recite, without pretending to remember the order in which he 
read them. 

1. Sir Josiah Child, “A new Discourse of Trade.” Let me 
recommend this old book to the perusal of my inquisitive fel- 
low-citizens. A discerning mind will find useful observations 
on the interest of money, the price of labor, &c., &e., &c. I 
would quote them all,if I had time. But I will select one. 
In page 15, of his preface, he says, “ I understand not the world 
so little as not to know, that he that will faithfully serve his 
country, must be content to pass through good report and evil 
report.” I cannot agree to that word, content. I would 
substitute instead of it, the words, “as patient as he can.” 
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Sir Josiah adds, “neither regard I which I meet with.” This 
is too cavalierly spoken. It is not sound philosophy. Sir Joshua 
proceeds: “ Truth I am sure at last will vindicate itself, and be 
found by my countrymen.” Amen! So be it! Iwish I could 
believe it. 

But it is high time for me to return from this ramble to Mr. 
Otis’s quotations from Sir Josiah Child, whose chapter 4, page 
105, is * Concerning the Act of Navigation.” Probably this 
knight was one of the most active and able inflamers of the 
national pride in their navy and their commerce, and one of the 
principal promoters of that enthusiasm for the act of naviga- 
tion, which has prevailed to this day. For this work was 
written about the year 1677, near the period when the court 
of Charles II. began to urge and insist on the strict execution 
of the act of navigation. Such pride in that statute did not 
become Charles, his court, or his nation of royalists and loyalists 
at that time. For shall I blush, or shall I boast, when I remem- 
ber, that this act was not the invention of a Briton, but of an 
American. George Downing, a native of New England, edu- 
cated at Harvard College, whose name, office, and title appear 
in their catalogue, went to England in the time of Lord Claren- 
don’s civil wars, and became such a favorite of Cromwell and 
the ruling powers, that he was sent ambassador to Holland. 
He was not only not received, but ill treated, which he resented 
on his return to England, by proposing an act of navigation, 
which was adopted, and has ruined Holland, and would have 
ruined America, if she had not resisted. 

To borrow the language of the great Dr. Johnson, this “ dog” 
Downing must have had a head and brains, or, in other words, 
genius and address; but, if we may believe history, he was a 
scoundrel. To ingratiate himself with Charles II., he probably 
not only pleaded his merit in inventing the navigation act, but 
he betrayed to the block some of his old republican and revo- 
lutionary friends. 

George Downing! Far from boasting of thee as my coun- 
tryman, or of thy statute as an American invention, if it were 
lawful to wish for any thing past, that has not happened, I 
should wish that thou hadst been hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, instead of Hugh Peters and Sir Henry Vane. But no! 
This is too cruel for my nature! I rather wish, that thou 
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hadst been obliged to fly with thy project, and repent among 
the rocks and caves of the mountains in New England. 

But where is Downing’s statute? British policy has sup- 
pressed all the laws of England, from 1648 to 1660. The 
statute book contains not one line. Such are records, and such 
is history! 

The nation, it seems, was not unanimous in its approbation 
of this statute. The great knight himself informs us, page 105, 
“that some wise and honest gentlemen and merchants doubted 
whether the inconveniences it has brought with it be not greater 
than the conveniences.” This chapter was, therefore, written 
to answer all objections, and to vindicate and justify Downing’s 
statute. 

Mr. Otis cast an eye over this chapter, and adverted to such 
observations in it, as tended to show the spirit of the writer, 
and of the statute; which might be summed up in this com- 
prehensive Machiavelian principle, that earth, air, and seas, all 
colonies and all nations were to be made subservient to the growth, 
grandeur, and power of the British navy. 

And thus, truly, it happened. The two great knights, Sir 
George Downing and Sir Josiah Child, must be acknowledged 
to have been great politicians! 

Mr. Otis proceeded to chapter 10 of this work, page 166, 
“ Concerning Plantations.” And he paused at the 6th proposi- 
tion, in page 167, “ That all colonies and plantations do en- 
damage their mother kingdoms, whereof the trades of such 
plantations are not confined by severe laws, and good execu- 
tions of those laws, to the mother kingdom.” 

Mr. Otis then proceeded to seize the key to the whole riddle, 
in page 168, proposition eleventh, “that New England is the 
most prejudicial plantation to the kingdom of England.’ Sir 
George Downing, no doubt, said the same to Charles II. 

Otis proceeded to page 170, near the bottom. 

“ We must consider what kind of people they were and are that have and do 
transport themselves to our foreign plantations.” New England, as every one 
knows, was originally inhabited, and hath since been successively replenished 
by a sort of people called Puritans, who could not conform to the ecclesiastical 
laws of England; but being wearied with church censures and persecutions, 
were forced to quit their fathers’ land, to find out new habitations, as many of 
them did in Germany and Holland, as well as at New England; and had there 
not been a New England found for some of them, Germany and Holland, pro- 
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bably, had received the rest; but Old England, to be sure, had lost them 
all. 

“ Virginia and Barbadoes were first peopled by a sort of loose, vagrant people, 
vicious, and destitute of means to live at home (being either unfit for labor, or 
such as could find none to employ themselves about, or had so misbehaved 
themselves by whoring, thieving, or other debauchery, that none would set them 
on work), which merchants and masters of ships, by their agents (or spirits, as 
they were called), gathered up about the streets of London, and other places, 
clothed and transported, to be employed upon plantations; and these, I say, 
were such as, had there been no English foreign plantation in the world, could 
probably never have lived at home, to do service for their,country, but must 
have come to be hanged, or starved, or died untimely of some of those miserable 
diseases that proceed from want and vice; or else have sold themselves for sol- 
diers, to be knocked on the head, or starved, in the quarrels of our neighbors, 
as many thousands of brave Englishmen were in the low countries, as also in 
the wars of Germany, France, and Sweden, &c., or else, if they could, by beg- 
ging or otherwise, arrive to the stock of 2s. 6d. to waft them over to Holland, 
become servants to the Dutch, who refuse none. 

“ But the principal growth and increase of the aforesaid plantations of Vir- 
ginia and Barbadoes happened in, or immediately after, our late civil wars, 
when the worsted party, by the fate of war, being deprived of their estates, and 
having, some of them, never been bred to labor, and others made unfit for it 
by the lazy habit of a soldier’s life, there wanting means to maintain them 
all abroad with his Majesty, many of them betook themselves to the aforesaid 
plantations; and great numbers of Scotch soldiers of his Majesty’s army, after 
Worcester fight, were by the then prevailing powers voluntarily sent thither. 

“Another great swarm or accession of new inhabitants to the aforesaid plan- 
tations, as also to New England, Jamaica, and all other his Majesty’s plan- 
tations in the West Indies, ensued upon his Majesty’s restoration, when the 
former prevailing party being by a divine hand of Providence brought under, 
the army disbanded, many officers displaced, and all the new purchasers of 
public titles dispossessed of their pretended lands, estates, &c., many became 
impoverished and destitute of employment; and, therefore, such as could find 
no way of living at home, and some who feared the reéstablishment of the eccle- 
siastical laws, under which they could not live, were forced to transport them- 
selves, or sell themselves for a few years to be transported by others, to the 
foreign English plantations. The constant supply that the said plantations have 
since had, hath been such vagrant, loose people as I have before mentioned, 
picked up especially about the streets of London and Westminster, and male- 
factors condemned for crimes, for which, by the law, they deserved to die; and 
some of those people called quakers, banished for meeting on pretence of reli- 
gious worship. 

“ Now, if from the premises it be duly considered what kind of persons those 
have been, by whom our plantations have at all times been replenished, I sup- 
pose it will appear, that such they have been, and under such circumstances, 
that if his Majesty had had no foreign plantations, to which they might have 
resorted, England, however, must have lost them.” 
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Any man, who will consider with attention these passages 
from Sir Josiah Child, may conjecture what Mr. Otis’s obser- 
vations upon them were. As I cannot pretend to remember 
them verbatim and with precision, I can only say that they 
struck me very forcibly. They were short, rapid; he had not 
time to be long; but Tacitus himself could not express more in 
fewer words. My only fear is, that I cannot do him justice. 

In the first place, there is a great deal of true history in this 
passage, which manifestly proves, that the emigrants to Ame- 
rica, in general, were not only as good as the people in general, 
whom they left in England, but much better, more courageous, 
more enterprising, more temperate, more discreet, and more 
industrious, frugal, and conscientious. I mean the royalists as 
well as the republicans. 

In the second place, there is a great deal of uncandid, unge- 
nerous misrepresentation, and scurrilous exaggeration in this 
passage of the great knight, which proves him to have been a 
fit tool of Charles II, and a suitable companion, associate, and 
friend of the great knight, Sir George Downing, the second 
scholar in Harvard College catalogue. ‘ 

But I will leave you, Mr. Tudor, to make your own observa- 
tions and reflections upon these pages of Sir Josiah Child. 

Mr. Otis read them with great reluctance ; but he felt it his 
duty to read them, in order to show the spirit of the author, 
and the spirit of Sir George Downing’s navigation act. 

But, my friend, 1am weary. I have not done with Mr. Otis 
or Sir Josiah Child. I must postpone to another letter. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 17 July, 1818. 


Mr. Otis proceeded to page 198, of this great work of the 
great knight, Sir Josiah Child. 


“ Proposition eleventh. That New England is the most prejudicial plantation 
in this kingdom.” 

“Tam now to write of a people whose frugality, industry, and temperance, 
and the happiness of whose laws and institutions, do promise to themselves long 
life, with a wonderful increase of people, riches, and power; and although no 
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men ought to envy that virtue and wisdom in others, which themselves either 
cannot or will not practise, but rather to commend and admire it, yet I think 
it is the duty of every good man primarily to respect the welfare of his native 
country. And, therefore, though I may offend some whom I would not willingly 
displease, I cannot omit, in the progress of this discourse, to take notice of some 
particulars, wherein Old England suffers diminution by the growth of those 
colonies settled in New Eneland, and how that plantation differs from those 
more southerly, with respect to the gain or loss of this kingdom;— namely, 

“1. All our American plantations, except that of New England, produce com- 
modities of different natures from those of this kingdom, as sugar, tobacco, cocoa, 
wool, ginger, sundry sorts of dying woods, &c., whereas, New England pro- 
duces generally the same we have here, namely, corn and cattle. Some quantity 
of fish they do likewise kill, but that is taken and saved altogether by their own 
inhabitants, which prejudiceth our Newfoundland trade; where, as hath been 
said, very few are, or ought according to prudence to be employed in those fish- 
eries but the inhabitants of Old England. The other commodities we have 
from them are some few great masts, furs, and train oil, whereof the yearly 
value amounts to very little; the much greater value of returns from thence 
being made in sugar, cotton, wool, tobacco, and such like commodities, which 
they first receive from some other of his Majesty’s plantations in barter for dry 
codfish, salt mackerel, beef, pork, bread, beer, flour, peas, &c., which they sup- 
ply Barbadoes, Jamaica, &c., with, to the diminution of the vent of those com- 
modities from this kingdom; the great expense whereof in our West India 
plantations would soon be found in the advance of the value of our lands in 
England, were it not for the vast and almost incredible supplies those colonies 
have’from New England. 

“2. The people of New England, by virtue of their primitive charters, being 
not so strictly tied to the observation of the laws of this kingdom, do sometimes 
assume a liberty of trading contrary to the act of navigation, by reason whereof 
many of our American commodities, especially tobacco and sugar, are trans- 
ported, in New England shipping, directly into Spain and other foreign coun- 
tries, without being landed in England, or paying any duty to his Majesty, 
which is not only loss to the king, and a prejudice to the navigation of Old 
England, but also a total exclusion of the old English merchant from the vent 
of those commodities in those ports where the new English vessels trade; be- 
eause there being no custom paid on those commodities in New England, and a 
great custom paid upon them in Old England, it must necessarily follow that 
the New English merchant will be able to afford his commodity much cheaper 
at the market than the Old English merchant; and those that can sell cheapest, 
will infallibly engross the whole trade, sooner or later. 

“3. Of all the American plantations, his Majesty hath none so apt for the 
building of shipping as New England, nor none comparably so qualified for 
breeding of seamen, not only by reason of the natural industry of that people, 
but principally by reason of their cod and mackerel fisheries; and, in my poor 
opinion, there is nothing more prejudicial, and in prospect more dangerous to 
any mother Rgdom, than the increase of shipping in her colonies, eee ee 
and provinces.” 

“4. The people that evacuate from us to Barbadoes, and the other West 
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India plantations, as was before hinted, do commonly work one Englishman to ten 
or eight blacks; and, if we kept the trade of our said plantations entirely to 
England, England would have no less inhabitants, but rather an increase of 
people by such evacuation; because that one Englishman, with the ten blacks 
that work with him, accounting what they eat, use, and wear, would make 
employment for four men in England, as was said before ; whereas, peradven- 
ture, of ten men that issue from us to New England and Ireland, what we send 
to, or receive from them, doth not employ one man in England. 

“To conclude this chapter, and to do right to that most industrious English 
colony, I must confess, that though we lose by their unlimited trade with our 
foreign plantations, yet we are very great gainers by their direct trade to and from 
Old Engiand ; our yearly exportations of English manufactures, malt, and other 
goods, from hence thither, amounting, in my opinion, to ten times the value of 
what is imported from thence; which calculation I do not make at random, but 
upon mature consideration, and, peradventure, upon as much experience in this 
very trade as any other person will pretend to; and, therefore, whenever a 
reformation of our correspondency in trade with that people shall be thought on, 
it will, in my poor judgment, require great tenderness and very serious circum- 
spection.” 

Mr. Otis’s humor and satire were not idle upon this occasion, 
but his wit served only to increase the effect of a subsequent, 
very grave, and serious remonstrance and invective against the 
detestable principles of the foregoing passages, which he read 
with regret, but which it was his duty to read, in order to show 
the temper, the views, and the objects of the knight, which were 
the same with those of all the acts of trade, anterior and poste- 
rior to the writing of this book. And those views, designs, and 
objects were, to annul all the New England charters, and they 
were but three, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut ; 
to reduce all the colonies to royal governments, to subject them 
all to the supreme domination of parliament, who were to tax 
us, without limitation, who would tax us whenever the crown 
would recommend it, which crown would recommend it, when- 
ever the ministry for the time being should please, and which 
ministry would please as often as the West India planters and 
North American governors, crown officers and naval com- 
manders, should solicit more fees, salaries, penalties, and for- 
feitures. 

Mr. Otis had no thanks for the knight for his pharisaical 
compliment to New England, at the expense of Virginia and 
other colonies, who, for any thing he knew, were equally merit- 
orious. It was certain, the first settlers of New England were 
not all godly. But he reprobated in the strongest terms that 
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language can command, the machiavelian, the jesuitical, the 
diabolical, and infernal principle that men, colonies, and nations 
were to be sacrificed, because they were industrious and frugal, 
wise and virtuous; while others were to be encouraged, fostered, 
and cherished, because they were pretended to be profligate, 
vicious, and lazy. 

But, my friend, I must quit Josiah Child, and look for others 
of Mr. Otis’s authorities. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 27 July, 1818. 


Another author, produced by Mr. Otis, was, “ The Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain Considered,” by Joshua Gee, “a new 
edition, with many interesting notes and additions, by a mer- 
chant,” printed in 1767. ‘This new edition, which was printed, 
no doubt, to justify the ministry in the system they were then 
pursuing, could not be the edition that Mr. Otis produced in 
1761. The advertisement of the editor informs us, that “this 
valuable treatise has for many years been very scarce, though 
strongly recommended by the best judges and writers on trade, 
and universally allowed to be one of the most interesting books 
on that subject.” “ The principles upon which it was written, 
continue, with little variation.” But lam fatigued with quo- 
tations, and must refer you to the advertisement in the book, 
which will show, past a doubt, that this was a ministerial 
republication. The “feelings, the manners and_ principles, 
which produced the revolution,” will be excited and renovated 
by the perusal of this book, as much as by that of Sir Josiah 
Child. I wish I could fill sheets of paper with quotations from 
it; but this is impossible. If I recommend it to the research, 
and perusal, and patient thinking of the present generation, it 
is in despair of being regarded. For who will engage in this 
dry, dull study? Yet, Mr. Otis labored in it. He asserted and 
proved, that it was only a reénforcement of the system of Sir 
Josiah Child, which Gee approved in all things, and even quoted 
with approbation the most offensive passage in his book, the 
scurrilous reflections on Virginia and Barbadoes. 
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Another writer, produced by Mr. Otis, was, “ Memoirs and 
Considerations concerning the Trade and Revenues of the Brit- 
ish Colonies in America; with Proposals for rendering those 
Colonies more beneficial to Great Britain. By John Ashley, 
Esq.” 

This book is in the same spirit and system of Josiah Child 
and Joshua Gee. 

Mr. Otis also quoted Postlethwait. But I can quote no 
more. 

If any man of the present age can read these authors and 
not feel his “feelings, manners, and principles” shocked and 
insulted, I know not of what stuff he is made. All I can say 
is, that I read them all in my youth, and that I never read them 
without being set on fire. 

I will, however, transcribe one passage from Ashley, painful 
as itis. In page 41 he says, 


“The laws now in being for the regulation of the plantation trade, namely 
the 14th of Charles II. ch. 2, sec. 2, 3, 9,10; 7 and 8 William IIL. ch. 22, sec. 
5, 6; 6 George I. ch. 13, are very well calculated, and, were they put in exe- 
cution as they ought to be, would in a great measure put an end to the mischiefs 
here complained of. If the several officers of the customs would see that all 
entries of sugar, rum and molasses were made conformable to the directions of 
those laws; and let every entry of such goods distinguish expressly, what are 
of British growth and produce, and what are of foreign growth and produce ; 
and let the whole cargo of sugar, penneles, rum, spirits, molasses and syrup, be 
inserted at large in the manifest and clearance of every ship or vessel, under 
office seal, or be liable to the same duties and penalties as such goods of foreien 
growth are liable to, this would very much balk the progress of those who 
carry on this illicit trade, and be agreeable and advantageous to all fair traders. 

“And all masters and skippers of boats in all the plantations should give some 
reasonable security, not to take in any such goods of foreign growth from any 
vessel not duly entered at the custom-house, in order to land the same, or put 
the same on board any other ship or vessel, without a warrant or sufferance 
from a proper officer.” 


But you will be fatigued with quotations, and so is your 
friend, 


Joun Apams. 
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TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 30 July, 1818. 


Another passage, which Mr. Otis read from Ashley, gave 
occasion, as I suppose, to another memorable and very curious 
event, which your esteemed pupil and my beloved friend, Judge 
Minot, has recorded. The passage is in the 42d page. 


“Tn fine, I would humbly propose that the duties on foreign sugar and rum 
imposed by the before-mentioned act of the 6th of King George LI. remain as 
they are, and also the duty on molasses, so far as concerns the importations into 
the sugar colonies; but that there be an abatement of the duty on molasses 
imported into the northern colonies, so far as to give the British planters a 
reasonable advantage over foreigners, and what may bear some proportion to 
the charge, risk, and inconvenience of running it in the manner they now 
do, or after the proposed regulation shall be putin execution. Whether this 
duty shall be one, two, or three pence, sterling money of Great Britain, per 
gallon, may be matter of consideration.” 


Gracious and merciful indeed! The tax might be reduced 
and made supportable, but not abolished. Oh, no! by no means. 

Mr. Hutchinson, however, seized this idea of Ashley, of 
reducing the tax on molasses from sixpence to threepence, or 
twopence, or a penny; and the use he made of it you shall 
learn from your own pupil and my amiable friend, Judge 
Minot.! 


“About this time there was a pause in the opposition to the measures of 
the crown and parliament, which might have given some appearance of the 
conciliation of parties, but which was more probably owing to the uncertainty 
of the eventual plan of the ministry, and the proper ground to be chosen 
for counteracting it. ‘The suppressing of the proposed instructions to the agent 
by a committee of the House of Representatives indicated that this balance of 
power there was unsettled. Several circumstances showed a less inflexible 
spirit than had existed among the leaders. The governor appointed the elder 
Mr. Otis a justice of the court of common pleas, and judge of probate for the 
county of Barnstable. The younger wrote a pamphlet on the rights of the 
British colonies, in which he acknowledged the sovereignty of Parliament, as 
well as the obligations of the colonies to submit to such burdens as it might 
lay upon them, until it should be pleased to relieve them, and put the question 
of taxing America on the footing of the common good.” 


I beg your attention to Mr. Minot’s history, vol. ii., from page 
140 to the end of the chapter in page 152. Mr. Minot has 


1 Volume ii. page 142. 
VOL. X. 29 Vv 
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endeavored to preserve the dignity, the impartiality, and the 
delicacy of history. But it was a period of mingled glory and 
disgrace. But as it is a digression from the subject of Mr. Otis’s 
speech against writs of assistance, I can pursue it no further at 
present. Mr. Hutchinson seized the idea of reducing the duties. 
Mr. Otis and his associates seemed to despair of any thing more. 
Hutchinson was chosen agent, to the utter astonishment of 
every American out of doors. ‘This was committing the lamb 
to the kind guardianship of the wolf. ‘The public opinion of all 
the friends of their country was decided. The public voice was 
pronounced in accents so terrible, that Mr. Otis fell into a dis- 
grace, from which nothing but Jemmibullero saved him. Mr. 
Hutchinson was politely excused from his embassy, and the 
storm blew over. Otis, upon whose zeal, energy, and exertions 
the whole great cause seemed to depend, returned to his duty, 
and gave entire satisfaction to the end of his political career. 

Thus ended the piddling project of reducing the duty on 
molasses from sixpence a gallon to fivepence, fourpence, three- 
pence, twopence, or a penny. And one half penny a gallon 
would have abandoned the great principle as much as one 
pound. 

This is another digression from the account of Mr. Otis’s 
argument against writs of assistance and the acts of trade. I 
have heretofore written you on this subject. The truth, the 
whole truth, must and will and ought to come out; and nothing 
but the truth shall appear with the consent of your humble 
servant, 


Joun Apams. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 6 August, 1818. 

“ Mid the low murmurs of submission, fear and mingled rage, my Hampden 
raised his voice, and to the laws appealed.” 

Mr. Otis had reasoned like a philosopher upon the navigation 
acts, and all the tyrannical acts of Charles II.; but when he 
came to the revenue laws, the orator blazed out. Poor King 
William! If thy spirit, whether in heaven or elsewhere, heard 
James Otis, it must have blushed. A stadtholder of Holland, 


™ 


—— 


. 
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by accident or by miracle vested with a little brief authority in 
England, cordially adopting the system of George Downing, 
Josiah Child, and Charles II., for the total destruction of that 
country to which he owed his existence, and all his power and 
importance in the world; and, what was still worse, joining 
in the conspiracy with such worthy characters to enslave all the 
colonies in Europe, Asia, and America, and, indeed, all nations, 
to the omnipotence of the British Parliament and its royal navy! 
The act of Parliament of the 7th and 8th of King William III. 
was produced, chapter 22d: “An act for preventing frauds, and 
regulating abuses in the plantation trade.” TI wish I could 
transcribe this whole statute, and that which precedes it: “An 
act for the encouragement of seamen.” But who would read 
them? Yet it behoves our young and old yeomen, mechanics, 
and laborers, philosophers, politicians, legislators, and merchants 
to read them. However tedious and painful it may be for you 
to read, or me to transcribe any part of these dull statutes, we 
must endure the task, or we shall never understand the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Recollect and listen to the preamble of this 
statute, of the 7th and 8th of William III. chapter 22d. 


~ “Whereas, notwithstanding divers acts made for the encouragement of the 
navigation of this kingdom, and for the better securing and regulating the plan- 
tation trade, more especially one act of Parliament made in the 12th year of 
the reign of the late King Charles IJ., intituled an act for the increasing of 
shipping and navigation; another act, made in the 15th year of the reign of his 
said late Majesty, intituled an act for the encouragement of trade; another 
act, made in the 22d and 23d years of his said late Majesty’s reign, intituled an 
act to prevent the planting of tobacco in England, and for regulation of the 
plantation trade; another act, made in the 25th year of the reign of his said 
late Majesty, intituled an act for the encouragement of the Greenland and East- 
land fisheries, and for the better securing the plantation trade, great abuses are 
daily committed, to the prejudice of the English navigation and the loss of a 
great part of the plantation trade to this kingdom by the artifice and cunning of 
ill-disposed persons; for remedy whereof for the future,” &c. 


Will you be so good, Sir, as to pause a moment on this _pre- 
amble? To what will you liken it? Does it resemble a great, 
rich, powerful West India planter, Alderman Beckford, for 
example, preparing and calculating and writing instructions for 
his overseers? “ You are to have no regard to the health, 
strength, comfort, natural affections, or moral feelings, or intel- 
lectual endowments of my negroes. You are only to consider 
what subsistence to allow them, and what labor to exact of them 
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will subserve my interest. According to the most accurate 
calculation I can make, the proportion of subsistence and labor, 
which will work them up, in six years upon an average, is the 
most profitable to the planter. And this allowance, surely, is 
very humane; for we estimate here the lives of our coal-heavers 
upon an average at only two years, and our fifty thousand girls 
of the town at three years at most. And our soldiers and 
seamen no matter what.” 

Is there, Mr. Tudor, in this preamble, or in any statute of 
Great Britain, in the whole book, the smallest consideration of 
the health, the comfort, the happiness, the wealth, the growth, 
the population, the agriculture, the manufactures, the com- 
merce, the fisheries of the American people? All these things 
are to be sacrificed to British wealth, British commerce, British 
domination, and the British navy, as the great engine and in- 
strument to accomplish all. 'To be sure, they were apt scholars 
of their master, Tacitus, whose fundamental and universal prin- 
ciple of philosophy, religion, morality, and policy was, that all 
nations and all things were to be sacrificed to the grandeur of 
Rome. Oh! my fellow-citizens, that I had the voice of an 
archangel to warn you against these detestable principles. The 
world was not made for you; you were made for the world. 
Be content with your own rights. Never usurp those of others. 
What would be the merit and the fortune of a nation that 
should never do or suffer wrong? 

The purview of this statute was in the same spirit with the 
preamble. Pray read it! Old as you are, you are not so old 
as Lam, and I assure you I have conquered my natural impa- 
tience so far as to read it again, after almost sixty years 
acquaintance with it, in all its horrid deformity. 

Every artifice is employed to ensure a rigorous, a severe, a 
cruel execution of this system of tyranny. The religion, the 
morality, of all plantation governors, of all naval commanders, 
of all custom-house officers, if they had any, and all men have 
some, were put in requisition by the most solemn oaths. Their 
ambition was enlisted by the forfeiture of their offices; their 
avarice was secured by the most tempting penalties and for- 
feitures, to be divided among them. Fine picking, to be sure! 
Even the lowest, the basest informers were to be made gentle- 
men of fortune! 
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I must transcribe one section of this detestable statute, and 
leave you to read the rest; I can transcribe no more. 

The sixth section of this benign law of our glorious deliverer, 
King William, is as follows: , 


Section 6. “And for the more effectual preventing of frauds and regulating 
abuses in the plantation trade in America, be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that all ships coming into, or going out of any of the said plantations, 
and lading, or unlading any goods or commodities, whether the same be his 
Majesty’s ships of war or merchant ships, and the masters and commanders 
thereof, and their ladings, shall be subject and liable to the same rules, visitations, 
searches, penalties, and forfeitures, as to the entering, landing, and discharging 
their respective ships and ladings, as ships and their ladings, and the commanders 
and masters of ships, are subject and liable unto in this kingdom, by virtue of an 
act of Parliament made in the fourteenth year of the reign of King Charles II., 
intituled an act for preventing frauds and regulating abuses in his Majesty’s 
customs. And that the officers for collecting and managing his Majesty’s 
revenue, and inspecting the plantation trade, and in any of the said plantations, 
shall have the same powers and authorities, for visiting and searching of ships, 
and taking their entries, and for seizing and securing, or bringing on shore any 
of the goods prohibited to be imported or exported into or out of any the said 
plantations, or for which any duties are payable, or ought to have been paid, 
by any of the before mentioned acts, as are provided for the officers of the cus- 
toms in England by the said last mentioned act, made in the fourteenth year of 
the reien of King Charles I.; and also to enter houses or warehouses, to search 
for and seize any such goods; and that all the wharfingers, and owners of keys 
and wharves, or any lightermen, bargemen, watermen, porters, or other per- 
sons assisting in the conveyance, concealment, or rescue of any of the said 
goods, or in the hindering or resistance of any of the said officers in the per- 
formance of their duty, and the boats, barges, lighters, or other vessels employed 
in the conveyance of such goods, shall be subject to the like pains and penalties, 
as are provided by the same act, made in the fourteenth year of the reign of 
King Charles IL, in relation to prohibited or unaccustomed goods in this king- 
dom; and that “the like assistance” shall be given to the said officers in the 
execution of their office, as by the said last mentioned act is provided for the 
officers in England; and, also, that the said officers shall be subject to the same 
penalties and forfeitures, for any corruptions, frauds, connivances, or conceal- 
ments, in violation of any the before mentioned laws, as any officers of the 
customs in Eneland are liable to, by virtue of the last mentioned act; and, 
also, that in case any officer or officers in the plantations shall he seized or 
molested for any thing done in the execution of their office, the said officer 
shall and may plead the general issue, and shall give this or other custom-acts 


-in evidence, and the judge to allow thereof, have and enjoy the like privileges 


and advantages, as are allowed by law to the officers of his-Majesty’s customs 
in England.” 
Could it be pretended, that the superior court of judicature, 


court of assize, and general gaol delivery in the province of 
20 
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Massachusetts Bay, had all the powers of the court of exchequer 
in England, and consequently could issue warrants like his 
Majesty’s court of exchequer in England? No custom-house 
officer dared to say this, or to instruct his counsel to say it. It 
is true, this court was invested with all the powers of the courts 
of king’s bench, common pleas, and exchequer in England. But 
this was by a law of the province, made by the provincial legis- 
lature, by virtue of the powers vested in them by the charter. 

Otis called and called in vain for their warrant from “his 
Majesty’s court of exchequer.” They had none, and they 
could have none from England, and they dared not say, that 
Hutchinson’s court was “his Majesty’s court of exchequer.” 
Hutchinson himself dared not say it. The principle would 
have been fatal to parliamentary pretensions. 

This is the second and the last time, I believe, that the word 
“assistance” is employed in any of these statutes. But the 
words, “ writs of assistance,” were nowhere to be found; in no 
statute, no law-book, no volume of entries; neither in Rastell, 
Coke, or Fitzherbert, nor even in Instructor Clericalis, or Burn’s 
Justice. Where, then, was it to be found? Nowhere but in 
the imagination or invention of Boston custom-house officers, 
royal governors, West India planters, or naval commanders. 

It was indeed a farce. The crown, by its agents, accumu- 
lated construction upon construction, and inference upon in- 
ference, as the giants heaped Pelion upon Ossa. I hope it is 
not impious or profane to compare Otis to Ovid’s Jupiter. But 

misso perfregit Olympum 
Fulmine, et excussit subjecto Pelion Ossee. 

He dashed this whole building to pieces, and scattered the 
pulverized atoms to the four winds; and no judge, lawyer, or 
crown officer dared to say, why do you so? They were ail 
reduced to total silence. 

In plain English, by cool, patient comparison of phraseology 
of these statutes, their several provisions, the dates of their 
enactments, the privileges of our charters, the merits of the 
colonists, &c., he showed the pretensions to introduce the 
revenue acts, and this arbitrary and mechanical writ of assist- 
ance, as an instrument for the execution of them, to be so irra- 
tional; by his wit he represented the attempt as so ludicrous 
and ridiculous, and by his dignified reprobation of so impudent 
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an attempt to impose on the people of America, he raised such 
a storm of indignation, that even Hutchinson, who had been 
appointed on purpose to sanction this writ, dared not utter a 
word in its favor; and Mr. Gridley himself seemed to me to 
exult inwardly at the glory and triumph of his pupil. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 11 August, 1818. 


The “ Defence of the New England Charters” by Jer. Dummer, 
is both for style and matter one of our most classical American 
productions. “ The feelings, the manners, and principles which 
produced the Revolution,” appear in as vast abundance in this 
work as in any that Ihave read. This beautiful composition 
ought to be reprinted, and read by every American who has 
learned to read. In pages 30 and 31, this statute of 7th and 
8th of King William, chapter 22, section 9th, is quoted, “All 
haws, by-laws, usages, or customs, at this time, or which here- 
after shall be in practice, or endeavored or pretended to be in 
force or practice in any of the plantations, which are in any 
wise repugnant to the before mentioned laws or any of them, so 
far as they do relate to the said plantations, or any of them, or 
which are any wise repugnant to this present act, or any other 
law hereafter to be made in this kingdom, so far as such law shall 
relate to and mention the plantations, are illegal, null and void 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever.” This passage Mr. Otis 
quoted, with a very handsome eulogium of the author and his 
book. He quoted it for the sake of the rule established in it by 
Parliament itself for the construction of his own statutes. And 
he contended that by this rule there could be no pretence for 
extending writs of assistance to this country. He also alluded 
to many other passages in this work, very applicable to his 
purpose, which any man who reads it must perceive, but which 
I have not time to transcribe. 

If you, or your inquisitive and ingenious son, or either of my 
sons or grandsons or great-grandsons, should ever think of these 
things, it may not be improper to transcribe from a marginal 
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note at the end of this statute, an enumeration of the “ Further 
provisions concerning plantations.” ! 

The vigilance of ie crown officers and their learned counsel 
on one site, and that of merchants, patriots, and their counsel 
on the other, produced every thing in any of these statutes 
which could favor their respective arguments. It would not 
only be ridiculous in me, but culpable to pretend to recollect all 
that were produced. Such as I distinctly remember, I will 
endeavour to introduce to your remembrance and reflections. 

Molasses, or melasses, or molosses, for by all these names 
they are designated in the statutes. By the statute of the 
second year of our glorious deliverers, King William and Queen 
Mary, session second, chapter four, section 35. “ For every 
hundred weight of molosses, containing one hundred and twelve 
pounds, imported from any other place than the English plan- 
tations in America, eight shillings over and above what the 
same is charged with in the book of rates.” 

The next statute that I recollect at present to have been 
introduced upon that occasion, was the 6th of George II., chap- 
ter 13, “An act for the better securing and encouraging the 
trade of his Majesty’s sugar colonies in America.” 

Cost what it will, I must transcribe the first section of this 
statute, with all its parliamentary verbiage. I hope some of 
my fellow-citizens of the present or some future age will pon- 
der it. 


“Whereas, the welfare and prosperity of your Majesty’s sugar colonies in 
America are of the greatest consequence and importance to the trade, naviga- 
tion, and strength of this kingdom; and whereas, the planters of the said sugar 
colonies have of late years fallen under such great discouragements, that they are 
unable to improve or carry on the sugar trade upon an equal footing with the 
foreign sugar colonies, without some advantage and relief be given to them from 
Great Britain: For remedy whereof, and for the good and welfare of your 
Majesty’s subjects, we, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the com- 
mons of Great Britain, assembled in Parliament, have given and granted unto 
your Majesty the several and respective rates and duties hereinafter mentioned, 
and in such manner and form as is hereinafter expressed; and do most humbly 


1 II) W. 3, c. 12; 3, 4 of An. ce. 5 and 10; 6 of An. €. 30, Sof Anica omno 
of An. c. 17; 10 An. c. 22 and 26; 4 Geo. 1, ¢. 11; 5 Geo. 1'en1o andi iae 1B 
Geo. 1, ¢. 5; 3 Geo. 2, v. 12 and 28; £ Géo.'3 Slee 5 Geo. 2, 0.7 and 9; 6 
Geo. 2, ¢. 15; 8 Geo. 2, c. 13; BiGeo, ao 195 12 Geo. 2, ¢. 80; era 


ce. 31 and 335 24 Geo. 2, c. 51 ene 53; 29 Geo. 2, ce. 5 and 35; antl 30 Geo. 2, 
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beseech your Majesty that it may be enacted, and be it enacted by the king’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the consent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, that from and after the twenty-fifth day of December, one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-three, there shall be raised, levied, collected, and 
paid, unto and for the use of his Majesty, bis heirs and successors, upon all rum 
or spirits of the produce or manufacture of any of the colonies or plantations in 
America, not in the possession or under the dominion of his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, which at any time or times, within or during the continuance of 
this act, shall be imported or brought into any of the colonies or plantations in 
America, which now are, or hereafter may be, in the possession or under the 
dominion of his Majesty, his heirs or successors, the sum of ninepence, money 
of Great Britain, to be paid according to the proportion and value of five shil- 
lings and sixpence the ounce in silver, for every gallon thereof, and after that 
rate for any greater or lesser quantity ; and upon all molasses or syrups of such 
foreign produce or manufacture, as aforesaid, which shall be imported or 
brought into any of the said colonies of or belonging to his Majesty, the sum 
of sixpence of like money for every gallon thereof, and after that rate for any 
greater or lesser quantity; and upon all sugars and paneles of such foreign 
growth, produce, or manufacture, as aforesaid, which shall be imported into any 
of the said colonies or plantations of or belonging to his Majesty, a duty after 
the rate of five shillings of like money for every hundred weight avoirdupois of 
the said sugar and paneles, and after that rate for a greater or lesser quantity.” 


Now, Sir, will you be pleased to read Judge Minot’s History, 
vol. i., from page 137 to 140, ending with these words; “ But 
the strongest apprehensions arose from the publication of the 
orders for the strict execution of the molasses act, which is said 
to have caused a greater alarm in the country, than the taking 
of Fort William Henry did in the year 1757.” This I fully 
believe, and certainly know to be true; for I was an eye and 
an ear witness to both of these alarms. Wits may laugh at our 
fondness for molasses, and we ought all to join in the laugh 
with as much good humor as General Lincoln did. General 
Washington, however, always asserted and proved, that Vir- 
ginians loved molasses as well as New Englandmen did. I 
know not why we should blush to confess that molasses was 
an essential ingredient in American independence. Many 
great events have proceeded from much smaller causes. 

Mr. Otis demonstrated how these articles of molasses and 
sugar, especially the former, entered into all and every branch 
of our commerce, fisheries, even manufactures and agriculture. 
He asserted this act to be a revenue law, a taxation law, made 
by a foreign legislature without our consent, and by a legisla- 
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ture who had no feeling for us, and whose interest prompted 
them to tax us to the quick. Pray, Mr. Tudor, calculate the 
amount of these duties upon molasses and sugar. What an 
enormous revenue for that age! Mr. Otis made a calculation, 
and showed it to be more than sufficient to support all the 
crown officers. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 16 August, 1818. 


We cannot yet dismiss this precious statute of the 6th of 
George II. chapter 13. 

The second section I must abridge, for I cannot transcribe 
much more. It enacts, that all the duties imposed by the first 
section, shall be paid down in ready money by the importer 
before landing. 

The third section must be transcribed by me or some other 
person, because it is the most arbitrary among statutes that 
were all arbitrary, the most unconstitutional among laws which 
were all unconstitutional. 


Section 3d. “And be it further enacted, that in case any of the said com- 
modities shall be landed, or put on shore in any of his Majesty’s said colonies 
or plantations in America, out of any ship or vessel before due entry be made 
thereof, at the port or place where the same shall be imported, and before the 
duties by this act charged or chargeable thereupon, shall be duly paid, or with- 
out a warrant for the landing and delivering the same, first signed by the col- 
lector or impost officer, or other proper officer or officers of the custom or 
excise, belonging to such port or place respectively, all such goods as shall be 
so landed or put on shore, or the value of the same, shall be forfeited; and all 
and every such goods as shall be so landed or put on shore, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, shall, and may be seized by the governor 
or commander-in-chief, for the time being, of the colonies or plantations, where 
the same shall be so landed or put on shore, or any person or persons by them 
authorized in that behalf, or by warrant of any justice of the peace or other 
magistrate, (which warrant such justice or magistrate is hereby empowered and 
required to give upon request,) or by any custom-house officer, impost, or excise 
oflicer, or any person or persons him or them accompanying, aiding, and assisting ; 
and all and every such offence and forfeitures shall, and may be prosecuted for 
and recovered in any court of admiralty in his Majesty's colonies or plantations 
in America, (which court of admiralty is hereby authorized, impowered, and 
required to proceed to hear, and finally determine the same,) or in any court of 
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record in the said colonies or plantations, where such offence is committed, at the 
election of the informer or prosecutor, according to the course and method used 
and practised there in prosecutions for offences against penal laws relating to 
customs or excise; and such penalties and forfeitures so recovered there shall 
be divided as follows, —- namely, one third part for the use of his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, to be applied for the support of the government of the 
colony or plantation, where the same shall be recovered, one third part to the 
governor or commander-in-chief of the said colony or plantation, and the other 
third part to the informer or prosecutor, who shall sue for the same.” 

Section 5th contains the penalties on persons assisting in such unlawful im- 
portation. 

Section 6th. “Fifty pound penalty on molesting an officer on his duty. 
Officer, if sued, may plead the general issue. Fifty pound penalty, an oflicer 
conniving at such fraudulent importation. 

Section 7th. “One hundred pound penalty, on master of ship, &c., permit- 
ting such importation. 

Section 8th. ‘“ The onus probandi in suits to lie on the owners. 

Section 12th. ‘“ Charge of prosecution to be borne out of the king’s part of 
seizures, forfeitures, and penalties.” 


George II. was represented and believed in America to be 
an honest, well-meaning man; and although he consented to 
this statute and others which he thought sanctioned by his pre- 


“ decessors, especially King William, yet it was reported and 


understood that he had uniformly resisted the importunities of 
ministers, governors, planters, and projectors, to induce him to 
extend the system of taxation and revenue in America, by say- 
ing, that “he did not understand the colonies; he wished their 
prosperity. They appeared to be happy at present; and he 
would not consent to any innovations, the consequences of 
which he could not foresee.” 

Solomon, in all his glory, could not have said a wiser thing. 
If George III. had adopted this sentiment, what would now be 
the state of the world? Who can tell, or who can conjecture ? 

The question now was concerning the designs of a new 
reign and of a new prince. This young king had now adopted 
the whole system of his predecessors, Stuarts, Oranges, and 
Hanoverians, and determined to carry it into execution, right or 
wrong; and that, by the most tyrannical instruments that ever 
were invented — writs of assistance. What hope remained for 
an American who knew, or imagined he knew, the character of 
the English nation and the character of the American people? 
To borrow a French word, so many reminiscences rush upon 
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me, that I know not which to select, and must return for the 
present to Mr. Otis. By what means this young inexperienced 
king was first tempted by his ministers to enter with so much 
spirit into this system, may be hereafter explained. 

Mr. Otis analyzed this statute, 6 George II. c. 13, with great 
accuracy. His calculations may be made by any modern mathe- 
matician who will take the pains. How much molasses, for 
example, was then subject to this tax? Suppose a million gal- 
lons, which is far less than the truth. Sixpence a gallon was 
full one half of the value of the article. It was sold at market 
for one shilling; and I have known a cargo purchased at a pis- 
tareen. ‘The duties on a million gallons would then be twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling a year; a fund amply sufficient 
with the duties on sugars, &ec., and more than sufficient, at that 
time, to pay all the salaries of all the governors upon the conti- 
nent, and all judges of admiralty too. 

Mr. King, formerly of Massachusetts, now of New York, in a 
late luminous and masterly speech in Senate, page 18, informs 
us, from sure sources, that “we import annually upwards of 
six million gallons of West India rum.” The Lord have mercy 
onus! “More than half of which comes from the English 
colonies. We also import every year nearly seven millions of 
gallons of molasses ; and as every gallon of molasses yields, by 
distillation, a gallon of rum, the rum imported, added to that 
distilled from molasses, is probably equal to twelve millions of 
gallons, which enormous quantity is chiefly consumed, besides 
whiskey, by citizens of the United States.” Again, I devoutly 
pray, the Lord have mercy on us! 

But calculate the revenue, at this day, from this single act of 
George I]. It would be sufficient to bribe any nation less 
knowing and. less virtuous than the people of America, to the 
voluntary surrender of all their liberties. 

Mr. Otis asserted this to be a revenue law; a taxation law; 
an unconstitutional law; a law subversive of every end of 
society and government; it was null and void. It was a viola- 
tion of all the rights of nature, of the English Constitution, and 
of all the charters and compacts with the colonies; and if car- 
ried into execution by writs of assistance and courts of ad- 
miralty, would destroy all security of life, liberty, and pro- 
perty. Subjecting all these laws to the jurisdiction of judges of 
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admiralty, poor dependent creatures, to the forms and course 
of the civil law, without juries, or any of the open, noble exa- 
mination of witnesses or publicity of proceedings of the com- 
mon law, was capping the climax, it was clenching the nail of 
American slavery. 

Mr. Otis roundly asserted, that this statute, and the preced- 
ing statute, never could be executed. The whole power of 
Great Britain would be ineffectual; and by a bold figure, which 
will now be thought exaggeration, he declared that if the King 
of Great Britain in person were encamped on Boston common, 
at the head of twenty thousand men, with all his navy on our 
coast, he would not be able to execute these laws. They would 
be resisted or eluded. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. * 


Quincy, 21 August, 1818. 

Mr. Otis quoted another author, “ The Political and Commer- 
cial Works of Charles Davenant, LL. D.” vol. ii. Discourse 3. 
“On the Plantation Trade.” I cannot transcribe seventy-six 
pages, but wish that Americans of all classes would read them. 
They are in the same strain with Downing, Child, Gee, Ashley, 
Charles IL, James IL, William and Mary, William III, Anne, 
George II., and George III.; all conspiring to make the people 
of North America hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
plantation governors, custom-house officers, judges of admiralty, 
common informers, West India planters, naval commanders, in 
the first place; and, after all these worthy people should be 
amply supported, nourished, encouraged, and pampered, if any 
thing more could be squeezed from the hard earnings of the 
farmers, the merchants, the tradesmen, and laborers in America, 
it was to be drawn into the exchequer in England, to aggran- 
dize the British navy. 

Mr. Otis proceeded to another species of statutes, relative to 
our internal policy, even our domestic manufactures and fireside 
comforts; I might say, our homespun blankets and woollen 
sheets, so necessary to cover some, if not all of us, in our slum- 
bers in the long nights of our frozen winters. I shall refer to 
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these statutes as they occur, without any regard to order, and 
shall not pretend to transcribe any of them.! 

T cannot search for any more of these mincing laws. Mr. 
Otis alternately laughed and raged against them all. He said 
one member of Parliament had said, that a hobnail should not 
be manufactured in America; and another had moved that 
Americans should be compelled by act of Parliament to send 
their horses to England to be shod. He believed, however, that 
this last was a man of sense, and meant, by this admirable 
irony, to cast a ridicule on the whole selfish, partial, arbitrary, 
and contracted system of parliamentary regulations in America. 

Another statute there is, and was quoted by Mr. Otis, by 
which wool was prohibited to be water-borne in America; in 
consequence of which a fleece of wool could not be conveyed 
ina canoe across a river or brook, without seizure and forfeit- 
ure. But I am wearied to death by digging in this mud; with 
searching among this trash, chaff, rubbish of acts of Parliament ; 
of that Parliament which declared it had a right to legislate for 
us, as sovereign, absolute, and supreme, in all cases whatsoever. 
But I deny that they ever had any right to legislate for us in 
any case whatsoever. And on this point we are and were at 
issue before God and the world. ‘These righteous judges have 
decided the question; and it is melancholy that any Americans 
should still doubt the equity and wisdom of the decision. 

Such were the bowels of compassion, such the tender mercies 
of our pious, virtuous, our moral and religious mother country 
towards her most dutiful and aftectionate children! Such they 
are still, and such they will be till the United States shall com- 
pel that country to respect this. To this end, poor and destitute 
as Lam, I would cheerfully contribute double my proportion of 
the expense of building and equipping thirty ships of the line, 
before the year 1820. 


1“ Furs of the plantations to be brought to Great Britain. 8 Geo. I. 15, 
gs, 24.” 

“ Hats not to be exported from one plantation to another. 5 Geo. Ile. 22." 

“ Hatters not to have more than two apprentices. 5 Geo. IL. ¢. 22, ss. 7.” 

“ Slitting mills, steel furnaces, Xe., not to be erected in the plantations. 23 
Geo. IL. ¢. 29, ss. 9.” 


*“ No wool, or woollen manufacture of the plantations shall be exported. 10 
& 11 Wm. IIL ec. 10, ss. 19.” 

“ Exporting wool, contrary to the regulations, forfeiture of the ship, &e. 12 
Geo. Il. ¢. 21, ss. 11.” 
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Mr. Otis asserted all these acts to be null and void by the 
Jaw of nature, by the English constitution, and by the Ameri- 
can charters, because America was not represented in Parlia- 
ment. He entered into the history of the charters. James L 
and Charles I. could not be supposed to have ever intended 
that Parliament, more hated by them both than the Pope or the 
French King, should share with them in the government of 
colonies and corporations which they had instituted by their 
royal prerogatives. “Tom, Dick, and Harry were not to cen- 
sure them and their council.” Pym, Hampden, Sir Harry Vane, 
and Oliver Cromwell did not surely wish to subject a country, 
which they sought as an asylum, to the arbitrary jurisdiction 
of a. country from which they wished to fly. Charles II. had 
learned by dismal, doleful experience, that Parliaments were 
not to be wholly despised. He, therefore, endeavored to asso- 
ciate Parliament with himself in his navigation act, and many 
others of his despotic projects, even in that of destroying, by his 
unlimited licentiousness and debauchery, the moral character 
of the nation. Charles IJ. courted Parliament as a mistress; 
his successors embraced her as a wife, at least for the purpose 
of enslaving America. 

Mr. Otis roundly asserted this whole system of parliamentary 
regulations, and every act of Parliament before quoted, to be 
illegal, unconstitutional, tyrannical, null, and void. Neverthe- 
less, with all my admiration of Mr. Otis, and enthusiasm for 
his character, I must acknowledge he was not always consistent 
in drawing or admitting the necessary consequences from his 
principles, one of which comprehended them all, to wit, that 
Parliament had no authority over America in any case whatsoever. 

But at present we must confine ourselves to his principles 
and authorities in opposition to the acts of trade and writs of 
assistance. These principles I perfectly remember. The author- 
ities in detail I could not be supposed to retain; though with 
recollecting the names, Vattel, Coke, and Holt, I might have 
found them again by a diligent search. But Mr. Otis himself 
has saved that trouble, by a publication of his own, which must 
be the subject of another letter. 

1 The next letter contains nearly the whole of Mr. Otis’s memorial, drawn up 
and sent to Jasper Mauduit by the House of Representatives, in June, 1764, 


the substance of which has been given by the younger Tudor in his Life of 
Otis, pp. 166-169. It is omitted here for want of space. 
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TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 10 September, 1818. 

The charters were quoted or alluded to by Mr. Otis frequently 
in the whole course of his argument; but he made them also a 
more distinct and more solemn head of his discourse. And 
here, these charters ought to be copied verbatim. But an im- 
mense verbiage renders it impossible. Bishop Butler somewhere 
complains of this enormous abuse of words in public transac- 
tions, and John Read and Theophilus Parsons, of Massachu- 
setts, have attempted to reform it. So did James Otis. All 
with little success. I hope, however, that their examples will be 
followed, and that common sense in common language will, in 
time, become fashionable. But the hope must be faint as long 
as clerks are paid by the line and the number of syllables in a 
line. 

Some passages of these charters must, however, be quoted; 
and I will endeavor to strip them, as well as I can, of their use- 
less words. They are recited in the charter of King William 
and Queen Mary, dated the seventh day of October, in the third 
year of their reign, that is, in 1691. 


“ Whereas King James I., in the eighteenth year of his reign, did grant to 
the Council at Plymouth, for the planting and governing New England, all that 
part of America, from the 40th to the 48th degree of latitude, and from sea to 
sea, together with all lands, waters, fishings, and all and singular other commo- 
dities, jurisdictions, royalties, privileges, franchises, and preéminences, both 
within the said tract of land upon the main, and also within the islands and seas 
adjoining, to have and hold all, unto the said council, their heirs and successors 
and assigns forever, to be holden of his said Majesty as of his manor of Kast 
Greenwich, in free and common socage, and not in capite, or by knights’ ser- 
vice; yielding to the king a fifth part of the ore of gold and silver, for and 
in respect of all and all manner of duties, demands, and services whatsoever.” 


But I cannot pursue to the end this infinite series of words. 
You must read the charter again. For although you have and 
I have read it fifty times, I believe you will find it, as I do, 
much stronger in favor of Mr. Otis’s argument than I expected 
or you will expect. I doubt whether you will take the pains to 
read it again; but your son will, and to him I recommend it. 

The Council of Plymouth, on the 19th of March, in the third 
year of the reign of Charles L, granted to Sir Henry Rosewell 
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and others, part of New England by certain boundaries, with 
all the prerogatives and privileges. 

King Charles I., on the 4th of March, in the fourth year of 
his reign, confirmed to Sir Henry Rosewell and others, all those 
lands before granted to them by the Council of Plymouth. King 
Charles I. created Sir Henry Rosewell and others, a body cor- 
porate and politic. And said body politic did settle a colony, 
which became very populous. 

In 1684, in the 36th year of King William and Queen Mary’s 
dearest uncle, Charles II, a judgment was given in the court of 
chancery, that the letters-patent of Charles I. should be can- 
celled, vacated, and annihilated. 

The agents petitioned to be reincorporated. I can easily 
conceive their perplexity, their timidity, their uncertainty, their 
choice of difficulties, their necessary preference of the least of a 
multitude of evils, for I have felt them all as keenly as they did. 

William and Mary unite Massachusetts, New Plymouth, the 
Province of Maine and Nova Scotia into one province, to be 
holden in fee of the manor of East Greenwich, paying one fifth 
of gold and silver ore. 

- Liberty of conscience to be granted to all Christians, except 
papists. Good God! A grant from a king of liberty of con- 
science! Is it not a grant of the King of kings, which no 
puppet or roitelet upon earth can give or take away? 

The general court empowered to erect judicatories and courts 
of record. The general court empowered to make laws, “not 
repugnant to the laws of England.” Here was an unfathomable 
gulf of controversy. The grant itself, of liberty of conscience, 
was repugnant to the laws of England. Every thing was 
repugnant to the laws of England. 'The whole system of colo- 
nization was beyond the limits of the laws of England, and 
beyond the jurisdiction of their national legislature. The gene- 
ral court is authorized to impose fines, &c., and taxes. 

But the fell paragraph of all is the proviso in these words: — 


“ Provided always, and it is hereby declared, that nothing herein shall extend 
or to be taken to erect or grant, or allow the exercise of any admiralty court 
jurisdiction, power, or authority ; but that the same shall be, and is hereby re- 
served to us and our successors, and shall from time to time be erected, granted, 
and exercised by virtue of commissions to be issued under the great seal of 
England, or under the seal of the high admiral, or the commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of high admiral of England.” 

30* aes 
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The history of this court of admiralty would require volumes. 
Where are its records and its files? Its libels and answers? 
Its interrogatories and cross-interrogatories? All hurried away 
to England, as I suppose, never to be seen again in America, 
nor probably to be inspected in Europe. 

The records and files of the court of probate in Boston were 
transported to Halifax. Judge Foster Hutchinson had the 
honor to return them after the peace of 1783. But admiralty 
records have never been restored, as I have heard. 

The subject may be pursued hereafter by your servant, 

Joun Apams. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 13 September, 1818. 


It is some consolation to find in the paragraph of the char- 
ter, next following the court of admiralty, that nothing in it 


“ shall in any manner enure, or be taken to abridge, bar, or hinder any of our 
loving subjects whatsoever, to use and exercise the trade of fishing upon the coasts 
of New England, but that they and every of them shall have full and free power 
and liberty to continue and use their said trade of fishing upon the said coast, in 
any of the seas thereunto adjoining, or any arms of the said seas, or salt water 
rivers, where they have been wont to fish; and to build and set upon the 
lands within our said province or colony, lying waste, and not then possessed by 
particular proprietors, such wharfs, stages, and work-houses, as shall be necessary 
for the salting, drying, keeping, and packing of their fish, to be taken and gotten 
upon that coast; and to cut down and take such trees and other materials there 
growing or being upon any parts or places lying waste, and not then in posses- 
sion of particular proprietors, as shall be needful for that purpose, and for all 
other necessary easements, helps, and advantages, concerning the trade of fishing 
there, in such manner and form as they have been heretofore at any time 
accustomed to do, without making any wilful waste or spoil, any thing in these 
presents to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Fellow-citizens! Recollect that “this our province or colony” 
contained the whole of Nova Scotia as well as the “ Province 
of Maine, Massachusetts Bay, and New Plymouth.” Will you 
ever surrender one particle, one iota of this sacred charter right, 
and still more sacred right of nature, purchase, acquisition, pos- 
session, usage, habit, and conquest, let the thunder of British 
cannon say what it will? Iknow you will not. I know you 
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cannot. And if you could be base enough to ‘surrender it, 
which I know you cannot and never will be, your sons will 
reclaim it and redemand it at the price of whatever blood or 
treasure it may cost, and will obtain it, secure it, and command 
it forever. This pretended grant is but an acknowledgment of 
your antecedent right by nature and by English liberty. You 
have no power or authority to alienate it. It was granted, or 
rather acknowledged to your successors and posterity as well as 
to you, and any cessions you could make would be null and 
void in the sight of God and all reasonable men. 

Mr. Otis descanted largely on these charters. His observa- 
tions carried irresistible conviction to the minds and hearts of 
many others as well as to mine, that every one of those statutes 
from the navigation act to the last act of trade, was a violation 
of all the charters and compacts between the two countries, 
was a fundamental invasion of our essential rights, and was 
consequently null and void; that the legislatures of the colo- 
nies, and especially of Massachusetts, had the sole and exclusive 
authority of legislation and especially of taxation in America. 

The indecision and inconsistency, which appears in some of 
Mr. Otis’s subsequent writings is greatly to be regretted and 
lamented. They resemble those of Colonel Bland, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Wirt. I wish I had Colonel Bland’s pamphlet 
that I might compare it with some of Mr. Otis’s. 

I have too many daily proofs of the infirmity of my memory 
to pretend to recollect Mr. Otis’s reasoning in detail. If, indeed, 
I had a general recollection of any of his positions, I could not 
express them in that close, concise, nervous, and energetic lan- 
guage, which was peculiar to him, and which I never possessed. 

I must leave you, Sir, to make your own observations and 
reflections upon these charters. But you may indulge me in 
throwing out a few hints, rather as queries or topics of specu- 
lation than as positive opinions. And here, though I see a wide 
field, I must make it narrow. 

1. Mr. Bollan was a kind of learned man, of indefatigable 
research, and a faithful friend to America; though he lost 
all his influence when his father-in-law, Governor and General 
Shirley, went out of circulation. This Mr. Bollan printed a 
book very early on the “ Rights of the Colonies.” I scarcely 
ever knew a book so deeply despised. The English reviewers 
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would not allow it to be the production of a rational creature. 
In America itself it was held in no esteem. Otis himself ex- 
pressed in the House of Representatives, in a public speech, his 
contempt of it in these words: “Mr. Bollan’s book is the 
strangest thing I ever read. Under the title of ‘ Rights of the 
Colonies, he has employed one third of his work to prove that 
the world is round; and another, that it turns round; and the 
last, that the Pope was a devil for pretending to give it to whom 
he pleased.” 

All this I regretted. I wished that Bollan had not only been 
permitted, but encouraged to proceed. There is no doubt he 
would have produced much in illustration of the ecclesiastical 
and political superstition and despotism of the ages when colo- 
nization commenced and proceeded. But Bollan was dis- 
couraged, and ceased from his labors. 

What is the idea, Mr. Tudor, of British allegiance? And of 
European allegiance? Can you, or, rather, will you analyze it? 
At present, I have demands upon me, which compel me to 
close abruptly. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 18 September, 1818. 


The English doctrine of allegiance is so mysterious, fabulous, 
and enigmatical, that it is difficult to decompose the elements 
of which it is compounded. The priests, under the Hebrew 
economy, especially the sovereign pontiffs, were anointed with 
consecrated oil, which was poured upon their heads in such 
profusion that it ran down their beards, and they were thence 
called “the Lord’s anointed.” When kings were permitted to 
be introduced, they were anointed in the same manner by the 
sovereign pontiff; and they, too, were called “the Lord’s 
anointed.” ‘When the pontiffs of Rome assumed the customs, 
pomps, and ceremonies of the Jewish priesthood, they assumed 
the power of consecrating things by the same ceremony of 
“holy oil.” ‘The Pope who, as vicar of God, possessed the 
whole globe of earth in supreme dominion and absolute pro- 
perty, possessed also the power of sending the Holy Ghost 
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wherever he pleased. To France it pleased his holiness to send 
him in a phial of oil to Rheims, in the beak of a dove. I have 
not heard, that my friend, Louis X VIII has been consecrated at 
Rheims, by the pouring on of this holy oil; but his worthy elder 
brother, Louis X VI, was so consecrated at a vast expense of 
treasure and ridicule. How the holy bottle was conveyed to 
England, is worth inquiry. But there it is, and is used at every 
coronation ; and is demurely, if not devoutly, shown to every 
traveller who visits the tower. These ideas were once as firmly 
established in England as they were in Rome; and no small 
quantity of the relics of them remain to this day. Hence the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, and the duties, in subjects, 
of unlimited submission, passive obedience, and non-resistance, 
on pain (oh, how can I write it?) of eternal damnation. These 
doctrines have been openly and boldly asserted and defended, 
since my memory, in the town of Boston and in the town of 
Quincy, by persons of no small consideration in the world, 
whom I could name, but I will not, because their posterity are 
much softened from this severity. 

This indelible character of sovereignty in kings and obedience 
in subjects still remains. The rights and duties are inherent, 
unalienable, indefeasible, indestructible, and immortal. Hence 
the right of a lieutenant or midshipman of a British man-of- 
war to search all American ships, impress every seaman his 
judgeship shall decree, by law, and in fact, to be a subject of 
his king, and compel him to fight, though it may be against his 
father, brother, or son. My countrymen! Will you submit to 
those miserable remnants of priestcraft and despotisin ? 

There is no principle of law or government, that has been 
more deliberately or more solemnly adjudged in Great Britain 
than that allegiance is not due to the king in his official capa- 
city or political capacity, but merely in his personal capacity. 
Allegiance to Parliament is nowhere found in English, Scottish, 
or British laws. What, then, had our ancestors to do with 
Parliament? Nothing more than with the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, or Napoleon’s literary and scientific Institute at Grand 
Cairo. They owed no allegiance to Parliament, as a whole or in 
parts; none to the House of Lords, as a branch of the legislature, 
nor to any individual peer or number of individuals; none to 
the House of Commons, as another branch, nor to any individual 
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commoner or group of commoners. They owed no allegiance 
to the nation, any more than the nation owed to them; and 
they had as good and clear a right to make laws for England, 
as the people of England had to make laws for them. 

What right, then, had King James I. to the sovereignty, do- 
minion, or property of North America? No more than King 
George III. has to Georgium sidus, because Mr. Herschell dis- 
covered that planet in his reign. His only color, pretension, 
or pretext is this. The Pope, as head of the church, was sove- 
reign of the world. Henry VIII. deposed him, became head 
of the church in England, and consequently became sovereign 
master and proprietor of as much of the globe as he could 
grasp. A group of his nobles hungered for immense landed 
estates in America, and obtained from his quast holiness a large 
tract. But it was useless and unprofitable to them. ‘They 
must have planters and settlers. The sincere and conscientious 
Protestants had been driven from England into Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c., by the terrors of stocks, pillories, crop- 
pings, scourges, imprisonments, roastings, and burnings, under 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, Mary, James I., and Charles I. The 
noblemen and gentlemen of the council of Plymouth wanted 
settlers for their lands in America, set on foot a negotiation 
with the persecuted fugitive religionists abroad, promised them 
liberty of conscience, exemption from all jurisdiction, ecclesiastic, 
civil, and political, except allegiance to the king, and the tribute, 
moderate, surely, of one fifth of gold and silver ore. This char- 
ter was procured by the council at Plymouth, and displayed off 
as a lure to the persecuted, fugitive Englishmen abroad; and 
they were completely taken into the snare, as Charles II. con- 
vinced them in the first year of his actual, and the twelfth of his 
imaginary reign. Sir Josiah Child, enemy as he was, has 
stated, in the paragraphs quoted from him in a former letter, 
fairly and candidly the substance of these facts. 

Our ancestors had been so long abroad, that they had ac- 
quired comfortable establishments, especially in Holland, that 
singular region of toleration, that glorious asylum for persecuted 
Huguenots and Puritans, that country where priests have been 
eternally worrying one another, and alternately teasing the go- 
vernment to persecute their antagonists, but where enlightened 
statesmen have constantly and intrepidly resisted their wild 
fanaticism. 
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The first charter, the charter of James I, is more like a treaty 
between independent sovereigns than like a charter or grant of 
privileges from a sovereign to his subjects. Our ancestors 
were tempted by the prospect and promise of a government of 
their own, independent in religion, government, commerce, ma- 
nufactures, and every thing else, excepting one or two articles 
of trifling importance. 

Independence of English church and state, was the funda- 
mental principle of the first colonization, has been its general 
principle for two hundred years, and now, I hope, is past dis- 
pute. 

Who, then, was the author, inventor, discoverer of inde- 
pendence? The only true answer must be the first emigrants, 
and the proof of it is the charter of James I. When we say, 
that Otis, Adams, Mayhew, Henry, Lee, Jefferson, &c., were 
authors of independence, we ought to say they were only 
awakeners and revivers of the original fundamental principle 


of colonization. 
* 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 23 September, 1818. 


If, in our search of principles, we have not been able to inves- 
tigate any moral, philosophical, or rational foundation for any 
claim of dominion or property in America, in the English na- 
tion, their Parliament, or even in their king; if the whole 
appears a mere usurpation of fiction, fancy, and superstition, 
what was the right to dominion or property in the native In- 
dians ? 

Shall we say that a few handfuls of scattering tribes of savages 
have a right of dominion and property over a quarter of this 
globe capable of nourishing hundreds of millions of happy 
human beings? Why had not Europeans a right to come 
and hunt and fish with them ? 

The Indians had a right to life, liberty, and property in com- 
mon with all men; but what right to dominion or property 
beyond these? Every Indian had a right to his wigwam, his 
armor, his utensils; when he had burned the woods about him, 
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and planted his corn and beans, his squashes and pompions, all 
these were his undoubted right; but will you infer from this, 
that he had right of exclusive dominign and property over 
immense regions of uncultivated wilderness that he never saw, 
that he might have the exclusive privilege of hunting and fish- 
ing in them, which he himself never expected or hoped to enjoy ? 

These reflections appear to have occurred to our ancestors, 
and their general conduct was regulated by them. They do 
not seem to have had any confidence in their charter, as con- 
veying any right, except against the king who signed it. ‘They 
considered the right to be in the native Indians. And, in trath, 
all the right there was in the case lay there. They accordingly 
respected the Indian wigwams and poor plantations, their clam- 
banks and muscle-banks and oyster-banks, and all their pro- 
perty. 

Property in land, antecedent to civil society, or the social 
compact, seems to have been confined to actual possession and 
power of commanding it. It is the creature of convention, of 
social laws and artificial order. ur ancestors, however, did 
not amuse, nor puzzle themselves with these refinements. 
They considered the Indians as having rights; and they 
entered into negotiations with them, purchased and paid for 
their rights and claims, whatever they were, and procured 
deeds, grants, and quitclaims of all their lands, leaving them 
their habitations, arms, utensils, fishings, huntings, and planta- 
tions. ‘There is scarcely a litigation at law concerning a title 
to land that may not be traced to an Indian deed. I have in 
my possession, somewhere, a parchment copy of a deed of 
Massasoit,' of the township of Braintree incorporated by the 
legislature in one thousand six hundred and thirty-nine. And 
this was the general practice through the country, and has been 
to this day through the continent. In short, I see not how the 
Indians could have been treated with more equity or humanity 
than they have been in general in North America. The histo- 
ries of Indian wars have not been sufficiently regarded. 

When Mr. Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts Bay first 


1 Slight inaccuracies occur here. The deed is a deed of release, in 1665, from 
Wampatuck, the son of Chickatabut, deceased, of all lands in Braintree, with 
certain exceptions therein named, granted by his predecessors. The township 
was incorporated in 1640. 
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appeared, one of the most common criticisms upon it was the 
slight, cold, and unfeeling manner in which he passed over the 
Indian wars. I have heard gentlemen the best informed in the 
history of the country say, “he had no sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of his ancestors. Otherwise he could not have winked 
out of sight one of the most important, most affecting, afflict- 
ing, and distressing branches of the history of his country.” 

There is somewhere in existence, as I hope and believe, a 
manuscript history of Indian wars, written by the Reverend 
Samuel Niles, of Braintree. Almost sixty years ago, I was an 
humble acquaintance of this venerable clergyman, then, as I be- 
lieve, more than fourscore years of age. He asked me many 
questions, and informed me, in his own house, that he was endea- 
voring to recollect and commit to writing a history of Indian 
wars, in his own time, and before it, as far as he could collect 
information. ‘This history he completed and prepared for the 
press; but no printer would undertake it, or venture to pro- 
pose a subscription for its publication. Since my return from 
Europe, I inquired of his oldest son, the Honorable Samuel Niles, 
of Braintree, on a visit he made me at my own house, what was 
become of that manuscript. He laughed, and said it was still 
safe in the till of a certain trunk; but no encouragement had 
ever appeared for its publication. Ye liberal Christians! Laugh 
not at me, nor frown upon me, for thus reviving the memory of 
your once formidable enemy. I was then no more of a disciple 
of his theological science than ye are now. But I then revered 
and still revere the honest, virtuous, and pious man. Fas est et 
ab hoste doceri. And his memorial of facts might be of great 
value to this country.! 

What infinite pains have been taken and expenses incurred 
in treaties, presents, stipulated sums of money, instruments of 
agriculture, education, what dangerous and unwearied labors, 
to convert these poor, ignorant savages to Christianity! And, 
alas! with how little success! The Indians are as bigoted to 
their religion as the Mahometans are to their Koran, the Hin- 
doos to their Shaster, the Chinese to Confucius, the Romans to 
their saints and angels, or the Jews to Moses and the Prophets. 
It is a principle of religion, at bottom, which inspires the Indians 


1 A part of this history has been published by the Historical Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, in their Transactions, vol. vi. of the third series. 


VOL. X. 31 
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with such an invincible aversion both to civilization and Christ- 
ianity. The same principle has excited their perpetual hostilities 
against the colonists and the independent Americans. 

If the English nation, their Parliaments, and all their kings, 
have appeared to be totally ignorant of all these things, or at 
least to have vouchsafed no consideration upon them; if we, 
good, patriotic Americans, have forgotten them, Mr. Otis had 
not. He enlarged on the merits of our ancestors in undertaking 
so perilous, arduous, and almost desperate an enterprise, in 
disforesting bare creation, in conciliating and necessarily con- 
tending with Indian natives, in purchasing rather than con- 
quering a quarter of the globe at their own expense, at the 
sweat of their own brows, at the hazard and sacrifice of their 
own lives, without the smallest aid, assistance, or comfort from 
the government of England, or from England itself as a nation ; 
on the contrary, constant jealousy, envy, intrigue against their 
charter, their religion, and all their privileges. Laud, the pious 
tyrant, dreaded them, as if he foresaw they would overthrow his 
religion. 

Mr. Otis reproached the nation, parliaments, and kings, with 
injustice, ungenerosity, ingratitude, cruelty, and perfidy in all 
their conduct towards this country, in a style of oratory that I 
never heard equalled in this or any other country.! 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Monticello, 13 November, 1818. 


The public papers, my dear friend, announce the fatal event,? 
of which your letter of October 20th had given me ominous 


1 By comparison of this sketch of Mr. Otis’s speech with that taken at the 
time, vol. ii. pp, 521-525, as well as with Mr. Otis’s published writings, it is 
difficult to resist the belief that Mr. Adams insensibly infused into this work 
much of the learning and of the breadth of views belonging to himself. It looks 
a little as Raphael’s labor might be supposed to look, if he had undertaken to 
show how Perugino painted. It has a historical value independently of the 
generous endeavor to do justice to a man who had, at the moment, fallen into 
discredit and oblivion, most undeservedly. Later historians are giving him his 
fitting position. 

2 The death of Mrs. Adams. 
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foreboding. ‘Tried myself in the school of affliction, by the loss 
of every form of connection which can rive the human heart, I 
know well, and feel what you have lost, what you have suffered, 
are suffering, and have yet to endure. The same trials have 
taught me that, for ills so immeasurable, time and silence are 
the only medicines. I will not, therefore, by useless condolences 
open afresh the sluices of your grief, nor, although mingling 
sincerely my tears with yours, will I say a word more, where 
words are vain, but that it is of some comfort to us both that 
the term is not very distant, at which we are to deposit in the 
same cerement our sorrows and suffering bodies, and to ascend 
in essence to an ecstatic meeting with the friends we have 
loved and lost, and whom we shail still love and never lose 
again. God bless you and support you under your heavy 
affliction. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 8 December, 1818. 


Your letter of November 13th gave great delight, not only by 
the divine consolation it afforded me under my great affliction, 
but as it gave me full proof of your restoration to health. 

While you live, I seem to have a bank at Monticello, on 
which I can draw for a letter of friendship and entertainment, 
when I please. 

I know not how to prove, physically, that we shall meet and 
know each other in a future state; nor does revelation, as I can 
find, give us any positive assurance of such a felicity. My rea- 
sons for believing it, as I do most undoubtedly, are that I can- 
not conceive such a being could make such a species as the 
human, merely to live and die on this earth. If I did not be- 
lieve a future state, I should believe in no God. This universe, 
this all, this 7) 7a, would appear, with all its swelling pomp, a 
boyish fire-work. And, if there be a future state, why should 
the Almighty dissolve forever all the tender ties which unite us 
so delightfully in this world, and. forbid us to see each other in 
the next? 
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Trumbull, with a band of associates, drew me, by the cords 
of old friendship, to see his picture, on Saturday, where I got a 
great cold. ‘The air of Faneuil Hall is changed. I have not 
been used to catch cold there. 

Sick or well, the friendship is the same of your old acquaint- 
ance. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 9 February, 1819. 


In your last letter you consider me in debt, and [ will not 
dispute it. 

You seem to wish me to write something to diminish the 
fame of Sam Adams, to show that he was not a man of pro- 
found learning, a great lawyer, a man of vast reading, a com- 
prehensive statesman. In all this, I shall not gratify you. 

Give me leave to tell you, my friend, that you have conceived 
prejudices against that great character; and I wonder not at it. 
At present, I shall make only one observation. Samuel Adams, 
to my certain knowledge, from 1758 to 1775, that is, for seven- 
teen years, made it his constant rule to watch the rise of every 
brilliant genius, to seek his acquaintance, to court his friendship, 
to cultivate his natural feelings in favor of his native country, 
to warn him against the hostile designs of Great Britain, and 
to fix his affections and reflections on the side of his native 
country. I could enumerate a list, but I will confine myself to 
a few. John Hancock, afterwards President of Congress and 
Governor of the State; Dr. Joseph Warren, afterwards Major- 
General of the militia of Massachusetts, and the martyr of 
Bunker’s Hili; Benjamin Church, the poet and the orator, once 
a pretended, if not a real patriot, but, afterwards, a monument 
of the frailty of human nature; Josiah Quincy, the Boston 
Cicero, the great orator in the body meetings, the author of the 
Observations on the Boston Port bill, and of many publications 
in the newspapers. I will stop here for the present. And, now, 
I will take the liberty of perfect friendship to add, that, if your 
Judge Minot, your Fisher Ames, or your honorable senator, 
Josiah Quincy the third, had been as intimately acquainted 
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with Samuel Adams, as Hancock, Warren, and Josiah Quincy 
the second, they would have been as ardent patriots as he was. 
If Samuel Adams was not a Demosthenes in oratory, nor had 
the learning of a Mansfield in law, or the universal history of a 
Burke, he had the art of commanding the learning, the oratory, 
the talents, the diamonds of the first water that his country 
afforded, without anybody’s knowing or suspecting he had it, 
but himself, and a very few friends. 

I have much more to say concerning Samuel Adams, but I 
cannot write, and I am exhausted with dictating, and must 
content myself with adding that I am, and, I believe, ever shall 
be, your affectionate friend. 


TO WILLIAM WILLIS. 


Quincy, 21 February, 1819. 


I thank you for your address to the New Bedford Auxiliary 
Society for the suppression of Intemperance, which I have read 
with pleasure and edification. It abounds in ingenuity and in- 
formation ; it is eloquent and pathetic, it is pious and virtuous; 
it addresses itself to the understanding and the heart. A drunk- 
ard is the most selfish being in the universe; he has no sense 
of modesty, shame, or disgrace; he has no sense of duty, or 
sympathy of affection with his father or mother, his brother or 
sister; his friend or neighbor, his wife or children, no reverence 
for his God, no sense of futurity in this world or the other. All 
is swallowed up in the mad, selfish joy of the moment. Is it 
not humiliating that Mahometans and Hindoos should put to 
shame the whole Christian world by their superior examples of 
temperance? Is it not degrading to Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans that they are so infinitely exceeded by the French in this 
cardinal virtue? And is it not mortifying beyond all expres- 
sion that we, Americans, should exceed all other and millions 
of people in the world in this degrading, beastly vice of intem- 
perance ? 


31* 
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TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 23 February, 1819. 

As you were so well acquainted with the philosophers of 
France, I presume the name and character of Mademoiselle de 
) Espinasse is not unknown to you. 

I have almost put out my eyes by reading two volumes of 
her letters, which, as they were printed in 1809, I presume you 
have read long ago. I confess I have never read any thing with 
more ennui, disgust, and loathing; the eternal repetition of 
mon diew and mon ami, je vous aime, je vous aime éperdument, je 
vous aime @ la folie, je suis au désespotr, j’espere la mort, je suis 
morte, je prend Vopium, &c., &c. 

She was constantly in love with other women’s husbands, 
constantly violating her fidelity to her own keepers, constantly 
tormented with remorse and regrets, constantly wishing for 
death, and constantly threatening to put herself to death, &c., 
&e., &c. Yet this great lady was the confidential friend of 
M. Turgot, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, the Duchess d’En- 
ville, M. Condorcet, the only lady who was admitted to the 
dinners which Madame Geoffrin made for the literati of France 
and the world, the intimate friend of Madame Boufflers, the 
open, acknowledged mistress of the great D’ Alembert, and much 
admired by Marmontel. 

If these letters and the fifteen volumes of De Grimm are to 
give me an idea of the amelioration of society, and government, 
and manners in France, I should think the age of reason had 
produced nothing much better than the Mahometans, the Ma- 
melukes, or the Hindoos, or the North American Indians have 
produced, in different parts of the world. 

Festina lente, my friend, in all your projects of reformation. 
Abolish polytheism, however, in every shape, if you can, and 
unfrock every priest who teaches it, if you can. 

To compensate, in some measure, for this crazy letter, I in- 
close to you Mr. Pickering’s! Essay on the Pronunciation of 
the Greek Language, which, very probably, you have received 


_ | Mr. John Pickering, distinguished for his learning and his literary pursuits 
in paths little explored in America, in his day. 
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from various quarters before now, and with it, I pray you to 
accept assurances of the unabated friendship of your humble 
servant. 


TO WILLIAM TUDOR. 


Quincy, 7 March, 1819. 


On the 20th of January, 1768, the House of Representatives 
appointed a committee to prepare a petition to the king, and 
letters to his ministers, and a letter to the agent. Knowing 
that such a committee was appointed, and that they were busily 
employed in preparing those representations, and meeting Mr. 
Otis one morning, I asked him, “How do you proceed with 
your petitions and letters?” He answered, “I have drawn them 
all up, and given them to Sam to guiew whew them.” Whether 
this word is Arabic or Seminole, I know not. I believe it was 
an oddity of his own invention. These letters were printed in 
London, by Almon, in 1768, in a pamphlet. These letters, from 
beginning to end, demonstrate the rough cast of James Otis 
and the polish and burnish of Samuel Adams. The first is a 
petition to the king. In every sentence of this petition the 
hand of Otis is visible; in page 8, in this paragraph, particu- 
larly. 

“ With great sincerity permit us to assure your Majesty, that your subjects 
of this province ever have and still continue to acknowledge your Majesty’s 
high court of Parliament the supreme legislative power of the whole empire; the 
superintending authority of which is clearly admitted in all cases that can con- 
sist with the fundamental rights of nature and the constitution, to which your 
Majesty’s happy subjects in all parts of your empire conceive they have a just 
and equitable claim.” 


The next letter is to the Earl of Shelburne. This letter, also, 
in every paragraph, demonstrates the hand of Mr. Otis. In 
page 15:— 

“Tt is the glory of the British constitution that it has its foundation in the law 
of God and nature. It is essentially a natural right, that a man shall quietly 
enjoy and have the sole disposal of his own property. This right is engrafted 


into the British constitution, and is familiar to the American subjects; and your 
lordship will judge whether any necessity can render it just and equitable in 
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the nature of things, that the supreme legislative of the empire should impose 
duties, subsidies, talliages, and taxes, internal or external, for the sole purpose 
of raising a revenue, upon subjects that are not and cannot, considering their 
local circumstances, by any possibility be equally represented, and consequently 
whose consent cannot be had in Parliament. The security of right and pro- 
perty is the great end of government. Surely, then, such measures as tend 
to render right and property precarious, tend to destroy both property and 
government; for these must stand or fall together. Property is admitted to have 
an existence in the savage state of nature; and, if it is necessary for the sup- 
port of savage life, it becomes by no means less so in civil society. The House 
entreat your lordship to consider whether a colonist can be conceived to have any 
property which he may call his own, if it may be granted away by any other body 
without his consent; and they submit to your lordship’s judgment, whether this 
was not actually done, when. the act for granting to his Majesty certain duties 
for paper, glass, and other articles, for the sole and express purpose of raising a 
revenue in America, was made. It is the judgment of Lord Coke, that the Par- 
liament of Great Britain cannot tax Ireland quia milites ad parliamentum non 
mittant ; and Sir William Jones, an eminent jurist, declared it as his opinion to 
King Charles IL, that he could no more grant a commission to levy money on 
his subjects in Jamaica, without their consent by an assembly, than they could 
discharge themselves from their allegiance to the crown.” 


I have selected this paragraph merely as a specimen; but 
every other sentence in the letter carries demonstrative marks 
of the hand of James Otis. The next letter was to General 
Conway, dated February 18th, 1768. This letter, also, bears 
indelible marks of the hand of James Otis. Page 22d:— 


“The House is at all times ready to recognize his Majesty’s high court of 
Parliament, the supreme legislative power over the whole empire. Its superin- 
tending authority in all cases consistent with the fundamental rules of the con- 
stitution, is as clearly admitted by his Majesty’s subjects in this province as by 
those within the realm.” 


This paragraph is an infallible stamp of the then character 
of James Otis’s opinions. This opinion was not mine. I could 
not and would not have consented to it, for long before this 
time I was fully convinced that Parliament had no legal 


and constitutional authority over us, in any case whatsoever. 
Page 23:— 


“It is the glory of the British prince and the happiness of all his subjects, that 
their constitution hath its foundation in the immutable laws of nature, and as the 
supreme legislative, as well as the supreme executive, derives its authority from 
that constitution, it should seem that no laws can be made or executed that are 
repugnant to any essential law in nature. Hence, a British subject is hap- 
pily distinguished from the subjects of many other States, in a just and well- 
grounded opinion of his own safety, which is the perfection of political liberty.” 
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This whole paragraph is James Otis in perfection; the sense 
of every line of it is his. It may be thought a minute criticism, 
but it is characteristic and infallible. Otis and the majority of 
the committee derived all authority from the constitution. 
Samuel Adams would have derived it only from the people; 
the people with him were every thing, and constitutions nothing. 
Otis and Adams, however, might haye agreed in expression, for 
it is certain that no constitution can be made by any other 
power than the people. The letter proceeds, page 23 :— 


“Tt is acknowledged to be an unalterable law in nature, that a man should 
have the free use and sole disposal of the fruit of his honest industry, subject to 
no control. The equity of this principle seems to have been too obvious to be 
misunderstood: by those who framed the constitution, into which it is engrafted 
as an established law.. It is conceived that this principle gave rise, in early time, 
to a representation in Parliament, where every individual in the realm has since 
been and is still considered by acts of Parliament as present by himself or by 
his representative of his own free election; consequently the aid afforded there 
to the sovereign is not in the nature of a tribute, but the free and voluntary gift 
of all.” 


All the subsequent paragraphs of this letter carry indelible 
marks of Otis’s hand, smoothed with the oily brush of Sam 
Adams. The next letter is to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
January 22d, 1768. Page 28:— 


“ Your lordship is pleased to say, that you will not adopt a system of arbitrary 
rule over the Colonies, nor do otherwise than strenuously resist, where attempts 
shall be made to throw off that dependency to which the Colonies ought to sub- 
mit. And your lordship, with great impartiality, adds, ‘not only for the advan- 
tage of Great Britain, but for their own real happiness and safety.’ ‘This House, 
my Lord, have the honor heartily to join with you in sentiment; and they speak 
the language of their constituents. So sensible are they of their happiness and 
safety, in their union with and dependence upon the mother country, that they 
would by no means be inclined to accept of an independency, if offered to them.” 


This was the sentiment of James Otis and of a majority of 
that committee and of their constituents; but whether it was 
cordially the sentiment of Sam Adams.at that time, I submit 
to the judgment of his grandson. I could not have consented 
to that paragraph without limitations and explanations. If we 
could have been sure of continuing our old connection, I should 
have preferred it to independence; but rather than submit to 
the sovereign authority of Parliament, I would not only have 

x 
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accepted independence, if offered, but would have fought for it, 
if refused. Page 29th:— 


“My Lord, the superintending power of that high court” (the Parliament) 
“ over all his Majesty’s subjects in the empire, and in all cases which can consist 
with the fundamental rules of the constitution, was never questioned in this 
province, nor, as the House conceive, in any other. But, in all free States the 
constitution is fixed. It is from thence that the supreme legislative, as well as 
the supreme executive, derives its authority; neither, then, can break through 
the fundamental rules of the constitution without destroying their own founda- 
tion. It is humbly conceived, that all his Majesty’s happy subjects, in every 
part of his wide extended dominions, have a just and equitable claim to the 
rights of that constitution, upon which government itself is formed, and by which 
sovereignty and allegiance are ascertained and limited. Your lordship will allow 
us to say, that it is an essential right of a British subject, engrafted into the 
constitution, or, if your lordship will admit the expression, a sacred and unalien- 
able natural right, quietly to enjoy and have the sole disposal of his own pro-. 
perty.” 


This and all the subsequent paragraphs in this letter are but 
abridgments of the sentiments uttered by Otis in 1761, in his 
arguments against the execution of the dormant acts of trade. 
The next letter is to Lord Camden, page 33 :— 


“If in all free States the constitution is fixed, and the supreme legislative 
power of the nation from thence derives its authority, can that power overleap 
the bounds of the constitution without subverting its own foundation ? If the re- 
motest subjects are bound by the ties of allegiance, which this people and their 
forefathers have ever acknowledged, are they not by the rules of equity entitled 
to all the rights of that constitution, which ascertains and limits both sovereignty 
and allegiance? If it is an essential, unalterable right in nature, engrafted into 
the British constitution as a fundamental law, and ever held sacred and irre- 
vocable by the subjects within the realm, that what is a man’s own is absolutely 
his own and that no man hath a right to take it from him without his consent, 
may not the subjects of this province, with a decent firmness, which has always 
distinguished the happy subjects of Britain, plead and maintain this natural 
constitutional right? The superintending authority of his Majesty’s high court 
of Parliament over the whole empire, in all cases which can consist with the 
fundamental rights of the constitution, was never questioned in this province, 
nor, as this House conceive, in any other.” 


Here, Mr. Otis, Mr. Adams, and the whole committee, are 
undoubtedly in an error; they made too ample a concession. 
The authority of Parliament had always been questioned and 
always disputed until the year 1675, when it was denied 
not only by Governor Leverett, but the legislature of the 
colony, and it was ever after questioned by the best informed 
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and thinking men both in this province and in many others, if 
not in all: — 


“ But they entreat your lordship’s reflection one moment on an act of Parlia- 
ment passed the last session, and another in the fourth of his present Majes- 
ty’s reign, both imposing duties on his subjects in America, which, as they are 
imposed for the sole and express purpose of raising a revenue, are, in effect, 
taxes. The position, that taxation and representation are inseparable, is 
founded on the immutable laws of nature; but the Americans had no represent- 
ation in the Parliament, when they were taxed; are they not then unfortunate 
in these instances, in having that separated, which God and nature had joined ?” 


Every other paragraph in the letter is demonstrative of the 
hand of Otis. Page 36:— 


“A power without a check is always unsafe, and in some future time may 
introduce an absolute governmentinto America. The judges of the land here 
do not hold their commissions during good behavior; is it not, then, justly to 
be apprehended that, at so great a distance from the throne, the fountain of 
national justice, with salaries altogether independent of the people, an arbitrary 
rule may take effect, which shall deprive a bench of justice of its glory and the 
people of their security ?” 


The next letter is to the Earl of Chatham, February 2d, 1768. 
This is principally a letter of compliment, but it may not be 
amiss to quote a sentence or two. Page 38:— 


“Tt must afford the utmost satisfaction to the distressed colonists to find your 
lordship so explicitly declaring your sentiments in that grand principle in na- 
ture, that ‘what a man hath honestly acquired, is absolutely and uncontrollably 
his own.” ‘This principle is established as a fundamental rule in the British 
constitution, which eminently hath its foundation in the laws of nature; and 
consequently it is the indisputable right of all men, more especially of a British 
subject, to be present in person, or by representation, in the body where he is 
taxed. But, however fixed your lordship and some others may be in this car- 
dinal point, it is truly mortifying to many of his Majesty’s free and loyal subjects 
that even in the British Parliament, that sanctuary of liberty and justice, a 
different sentiment seems of late to have prevailed.” 


The rest of the letter is but a repetition of the complaints in 
former letters, and a representation of the merits of the colonies 
in all former times in the public service. The next is a letter 
to the commissioners of the treasury. ‘This, in general, is a 
repetition of the substance of the former letters, a little varied 
in expression. Page 45:— They complain of the duties levied 
by the offensive acts of Parliament, as imposed with the sole and 
express purpose of raising a revenue, and to be applied in the 
first place for the making a more certain and adequate provision 
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for the charge of the administration of justice and support of civil 
government, &c., &c. 

The next letter is a circular letter “to the speakers of the 
respective Houses of Representatives and Burgesses on this 
continent; a copy of which was also sent to Dennis de Berdt, 
Esquire, their agent, by order of the House, that he might make 
use of it, if necessary, to prevent any misrepresentation of it in 
England.” This letter is but a kind of recapitulation of the 
former letter. 

The letter to the Earl of Shelburne, which follows, is dated 
January 22d, 1768. This letter relates to proceedings between 
Governor Bernard and the House, relative to a letter of his 
lordship which the House had been permitted to hear, but not 
to see, and relative to charges against them, which had been 
supposed to have been preferred by Bernard himself. 1 shall 
quote but one paragraph from their vindication of themselves 
for having left out the judges from their legislative council. 


“The non-election of several gentlemen of distinguished character and station 
was by no means the effect of party prejudice, private resentment, or motives 
still more blamable, but the result of calm reflection upon the danger that 
might accrue to our excellent constitution and the liberties of the people from 
too great a union of the legislative, executive, and judiciary powers of govern- 
ment, which, in the opinion of the greatest writers, ought always to be kept 
separate ; nor was this a new opinion, formed at a certain period, but it has 
been the prevailing sentiment of many of the most sensible and unexception- 
able gentlemen in the province for many years past, upon principles which your 
lordship’s thorough knowledge of the constitution and the just balance of the 
several powers of government, this House is assured, will justify.” 


The. last letter, dated January 12th, 1768, is to Dennis de 
Berdt, Esq., agent for the House. Page 59:— 


“The fundamental rules of the constitution are the grand security of all 
British subjects; and it is a security, which they are all equally entitled to, in 
all parts of his Majesty’s extended dominions. The supreme legislative in every 
free State derives its power from the constitution, by the fundamental rules of 
which it is bounded and circumscribed. As a legislative power is essentially 
requisite, where any powers of government are exercised, it is conceived the 
several legislative bodies in America were erected, because their existence and 
the free exercise of their power, within their several limits, are essentially im- 
portant and necessary to preserve to his Majesty’s subjects in America the 
advantages of the fundamental laws of the constitution. "When we mention the 
rights of the subjects in America, and the interest we have in the British con- 
stitution, in common with all other British subjects, we cannot justly be suspected 


of the most distant thought of an independency on Great Britain. Some, we 
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know, have imagined this of the colonists; and others, perhaps, may have indus- 
triously propagated it, to raise groundless and unreasonable jealousies of them; 
__ but it is so far from the truth, that we apprehend the colonies would refuse it, if 
offered to them, and would even deem it the greatest misfortune to be obliged 
to accept it. They are far from being insensible of their happiness in being 
connected with the mother country, and of the mutual benefits derived from it 
to both,” &c. &e. 


Here, Mr. Tudor, let me pause. Whatever Mr. J. Otis or 
Mr. 8. Adams, or Colonel Otis, or Major Hawley, or Mr. Sa- 
muel Dexter, the illustrious committee who sanctioned these 
letters, thought at that time, I could not have given my unquali- 
fied assent to the foregoing paragraph, for I certainly had dis- 
tant thoughts of an independency of Great Britain, long before 
T ever saw the face of any one of that committee, even as long 
ago as the years 1755, 56 and 57. When living at Worcester, 
and knowing the miserable conduct of Shirley, Braddock, Lou- 
don, Webb, and others, in conducting the war and managing 
American affairs, I ardently wished that we had nothing to do 
with Great Britain, and firmly believed that the American colo- 
nies, if left to themselves, and suffered to unite, might defend 
themselves against the French, much better without Great 
Britain than with her. Now we wiil proceed with our quota- 
tions from the letter. 


“Tt is the glory of the British constitution that it hath its foundation in the 
law of God and nature. It is an essential natural right that a man shall quietly 
enjoy and have the disposal of his own property. This right is adopted into the 
constitution. This natural and constitutional right is so familiar to the American 
subjects, that it would be difficult, if possible, to convince them that any neces- 
sity can render it just, equitable, and reasonable, in the nature of things, that 
the Parliament should impose duties, subsidies, talliages, and taxes upon them, 
internal or external, for the sole purpose of raising a revenue. The reason is 
obvious; because they cannot be represented, and, therefore, their consent can- 
not be constitutionally had in Parliament.” 


They then remark upon the declaratory act, and the subse- 
quent revenue acts, which I pass over, to page 63: — 


“Jt is observable, that though many have disregarded life and contemned 
liberty, yet there are few men who do not agree, that property is a valuable 
acquisition, which ought to be held sacred. Many have fought and bled and 
died for this, who have been insensible to all other obligations. Those who 
ridicule the ideas of right and justice, faith and truth among men, will puta 
high value upon money. Property is admitted to have an existence, even in the 
savage state of nature. The bow, the arrow, and the tomahawk, the hunting 
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and the fishing ground, are species of property as important to an American 
savage, as pearls, rubies, and diamonds are to the Mogul, or a Nabob in the east, 
or the lands, tenements, hereditaments, messuages, gold and silver of the Euro- 
peans. And, if property is necessary to the support of savage life, it is by no 
means less so in civil society. The Utopian schemes of levelling, and a community 
of goods, are as visionary and impracticable as those which vest all property in 
the crown, are arbitrary, despotic, and, in our government, unconstitutional. 
Now, what property can the colonists be conceived to have, if their money may 
be granted away by others, without their consent ?” 


To do justice to this letter, I must transcribe every word of 
it; but I have already, you will think, transcribed too much, 
though every line is a diamond. We will pass to page 65: — 


“ Our ancestors were in one respect not in so melancholy a situation as we, 
their posterity, are. In those times, the crown and the ministers of the crown, 
without the intervention of Parliament, demolished charters, and levied taxes 
on the colonies, at pleasure. Governor Andros, in the time of James II, de- 
clared that wherever an Englishman sets his foot, all he hath is the king’s. And 
Dudley declared at the council board, and even on the sacred seat of justice, 
that the privilege of Englishmen not to be taxed without their consent, and the 
laws of England, would not follow them to the ends of the earth. It was also in 
those days declared in council, that the king’s subjects in New England did not 
differ much from slaves, and that the only difference was, that they were not 
bought and sold. But there was even in those times an excellent attorney- 
general, Sir W. Jones, who was of another mind, and told king James that he 
could no more grant a commission to levy money on his subjects in Jamaica, 
though a conquered island, without their consent, by an assembly, than they 
could discharge themselves from their allegiance to the English crown. But 
the misfortune of the colonists at present is, that they are taxed by Parliament 
without their consent. This, while the Parliament continues resolved to tax 
us, will ever render our case, in one respect, more deplorable and remediless, 
under the best of kings, than that of our ancestors was, under the worst. They 
found relief by the interposition of Parliament; but, by the intervention of that 
very power we are taxed, and can appeal for relief from their final decision to, 
no power on earth; for there is no power on earth above them.” 


For the rest of this admirable letter, I must refer you to the 
printed volume in which it is found, rich as it is, both in style 
and matter. Upon an attentive and careful review of all these 
letters, I can find nothing to ascribe to Mr. Adams. Every 
sentence and every word of them appears to me to be Mr. 
Otis’s. They are but an abridgment, a concise compendium 
of Mr. Otis’s argument against the execution of the acts of 
trade in 1761, seven years before these letters were written. If 
Mr. Otis himself had not informed me that he had given 
them all to Mr. Sam Adams to be revised, I should not have 
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suspected that Mr. Adams had any thing to do in the compo- 
sition of them; for Mr. Otis was as severe a critic, and as ca- 
pable of writing well, as any man of that time. He only did 
not love to revise, correct, and polish. If Mr. Adams had really 
any share in these compositions, it must have been only in the 
collocation of words. “ Proper words in proper places,” is a 
definition of style. Swift, in these four words, has expressed 
the essence of a learned, acute, and celebrated treatise of Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis concerning the arrangement of words. 
This arrangement of words is indeed a matter of great conse- 
quence. Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, owed more their fame 
to this than to their accuracy or impartiality; woe to the writer 
in this age of the world, who is rash enough to despise or neg- 
lect it! 


TO JOHN TAYLOR, OF CAROLINE. 


Quincy, 12 March, 1819. 


Worruy Sir,— The painful difficulty of holding a pen, 
which has been growing upon me for many years, and now, in 
the middle of the eighty-fourth year of my age, has become 
insupportable, must be my apology, not only for terminating 
my strictures upon your Inquiry, but for the necessity Iam now 
under of borrowing another hand to acknowledge the receipt of 
your polite and obliging letter of February 20th! I have never 
had but one opinion concerning banking, from the institution 
of the first, in Philadelphia, by Mr. Robert Morris and Myr. 
~ Gouverneur Morris, and that opinion has uniformly been that 
the banks have done more injury to the religion, morality, tran- 
quillity, prosperity, and even wealth of the nation, than they can 
have done or ever will do good. They are like party spirit, the 
delusion of the many for the interest of a few. I have always 
thought that Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke, a hundred years 
ago, at least, had scientifically and demonstratively settled all 
questions of this kind. Silver and gold are but commodities, as 
much as wheat and lumber; the merchants who study the 
necessity, and feel out the wants of the community, can always 


1 This letter is printed in vol. iii. p. 58, note. 
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import enough to supply the necessary circulating currency, as 
they can broadcloth or sugar, the trinkets of Birmingham and. 
Manchester, or the hemp of Siberia. Jam old enough to have 
seen a paper currency annihilated at a blow in Massachusetts, 
in 1750, and a silver currency taking its place immediately, and 
supplying every necessity and every convenience. I cannot 
enlarge upon this subject; it has always been incomprehensible 
to me, that a people so jealous of their liberty and property as 
the Americans, should so long have borne impositions with 
patience and submission, which would have been trampled 
under foot in the meanest village in Holland, or undergone the 
fate of Wood’s halfpence in Ireland. I beg leave to refer you 
to a work which Mr. Jefferson has sent me, translated by him- 
self from a French manuscript of the Count Destutt Tracy. . 
His chapter “of money” contains the sentiments that I have 
entertained all my lifetime. I will quote only a few lines from 
the analytical table, page 21. “It is to be desired, that coins’ 
had never borne other names than those of their weight, and 
that the arbitrary denominations, called moneys of account, as 
£, s., d., &c., had never been used. But when these denomi- 
nations are admitted and employed in transactions, to diminish 
the quantity of metal to which they answer, by an alteration 
of the real coins, is to steal; and it is a theft which even injures 
him who commits it. <A theft of greater magnitude and still 
more ruinous, is the making of paper money; it is greater, be- 
cause in this money there is absolutely no real value; it is more 
ruinous, because, by its gradual depreciation during all the time 
of its existence, it produces the effect which would be produced 
by an infinity of successive deteriorations of the coins. All 
these iniquities are founded on the false idea, that money is 
but a sign.” Permit me to recommend this volume to your 
attentive perusal. 

Although an intimacy and a friendship existed between Mr. 
Patrick Henry and me in 1774, and continued till his death, 
yet I would not strip the laurels from other men to decorate his 
brows. Indulge me, Sir, in the vanity of inclosing to you a 
copy of an original letter from Mr. Henry to me, now in my 
hand, dated May 20th, 1776.1 Thad sent him a copy of that 


1 Printed in vol. iv. page 201. 
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marble-covered pamphlet, which I once sent to you, entitled 
“ Thoughts on Government,” and it is of that he acknowledges 
the receipt, and expresses his opinion. 

If you can contribute any thing, Sir, to convince or persuade 
this nation to adopt a more honest medium of commerce, you 
will have my most cordial wishes for your success. 


TO J. H. TIFFANY. 


Quincy, 31 March, 1819. 


Your political chart is a happy thought, and an invention as 
useful as it is ingenious. Accept my best thanks for the pre- 
sent you have made me of it, and for your obliging favor of 
March 18th, which came to my hand but yesterday. 

As I have always been convinced, that abuse of words has 
been the great instrument of sophistry and chicanery, of party, 
faction, and division in society, the time has been when I would 
have attended you with pleasure in your pursuit of correct de- 
finitions. Liberty and republic are two words which you have 
judiciously chosen; but my forces are exhausted, and my days 
wellnigh spent. I therefore can be of no service to you. 

Dr. Price has defined civil liberty, as distinguished from phy- 
sical, moral, and religious liberty, to be the power of a civil 
society to govern itself, by its own discretion, or by laws of its 
own making, by the majority in a collective body or by fair 
representations. 

I would define liberty to be a power to do as we would be 
done by. The definition of liberty to be the power of doing 
whatever the laws permit, meaning the civil laws, does not 
appear to be satisfactory. But I would rather refer you to other 
writers than to any thing of my own. Sidney, Harrington, 
Locke, Montesquieu, and even Hobbes, are worth consulting, 
and many others. 

Custom is said to be the standard of the meaning of words; 
and for the purposes of common parlance it may answer well 
enough; but when science is concerned, something more tech- 
nical must be introduced. The customary meanings of the 
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words republic and commonwealth have been infinite. They 
have been applied to every government under heaven; that 
of Turkey and that of Spain, as well as that of Athens and of 
Rome, of Geneva and San Marino. The strict definition of a | 
republic is, that in which the sovereignty resides in more than 
one man. A democracy, then, is a republic, as well as an aris- 
tocracy, or any mixture of both. 

The Federalist is a valuable work, and Mr. Madison’s part in 
it as respectable as any other. But his distinction between a 
republic and a democracy, cannot be justified. A democracy 
is as really a republic as an oak is a tree, or a temple a build- 
ing. There are, in strictness of speech and in the soundest 
technical language, democratical and aristocratical republics, as 
well as an infinite variety of mixtures of both. 


TO J. H. TIFFANY 


Quincy, 30 April, 1819. 

Of republics, the varieties are infinite, or at least as nume- 
rous as the tunes and changes that can be rung upon a com- 
plete set of bells. Of all the varieties, a democracy is the most 
natural, the most ancient, and the most fundamental and essen- 
tial. 

In some writing or other of mine, I happened, cwrrente calamo, 
to drop the phrase, “ ‘The word republic, as it is used, may sig- 
nify any thing, every thing, or nothing.” For this escape, I 
have been pelted for twenty or thirty years with as many stones 
as ever were thrown at St. Stephen, when St. Paul held the 
clothes of the stoners. But the aphorism is literal, strict, solemn 
truth. To speak technically, or scientifically, if you will, there 
are monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical republics. The 
government of Great Britain and that of Poland are as strictly 
republics as that of Rhode Island or Connecticut under their 
old charters. If mankind have a right to the voice of expe- 
rience, they ought to furnish that experience with pen and 
paper to write it, and an amanuensis to copy it. 

I should have been extremely obliged to you, if you had 
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favored me with Mr. Jefferson’s sentiments upon the subject. 
As I see you have an inquiring mind, I sincerely wish you 
much pleasure, profit, and success in your investigations. I 
have had some pleasure in them, but no profit; and very little, 
if any, success. 

In one of your letters, you say that my Defence has become 
rare. ‘This is strange. Mr. Dilly published an edition of it in 
London. An edition of it was published in Boston, another in 
New York, another in Philadelphia, before the adoption of the 
present constitution of the national government, and before one 
line of the Federalist was printed. Since that, Mr. Cobbet, 
alias Porcupine, printed a large edition of the whole work in 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Stockdale, of Piccadilly, has published 
another large edition in London. It has been translated into 
the French and German languages. And what has become of 
all these copies? Have they been torn up, or thrown away, to 
line trunks ? 


TO ROBERT J. EVANS. 


Quincy, 8 June, 1819. 


I respect the sentiments and motives, which have prompted 
you to engage in your present occupation, so much, that I feel 
an esteem and affection for your person, as I do a veneration for 
your assumed signature of Benjamin Rush. The turpitude, the 
inhumanity, the cruelty, and the infamy of the African com- 
merce in slaves, have been so impressively represented to the 
public by the highest powers of eloquence, that nothing that I 
can say would increase the just odium in which it is and ought 
to be held. Every measure of prudence, therefore, ought to be 
assumed for the eventual total extirpation of slavery from the 
United States. If, however, humanity dictates the duty of 
adopting the most prudent measures for accomplishing so ex- 
cellent a purpose, the same humanity requires, that we should 
not inflict severer calamities on the objects of our commisera- 
tion than those which they at present endure, by reducing them 
to despair, or the necessity of robbery, plunder, assassination, 
and massacre, to preserve their lives, some provision for furnish- 
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ing them employment, or some means of supplying them with 
the necessary comforts of life. The same humanity requires 
that we should not by any rash or violent measures expose the 
lives and property of those of our fellow-citizens, who are so 
unfortunate as to be surrounded with these fellow-creatures, by 
hereditary descent, or by any other means without their own 
fault. Ihave, through my whole life, held the practice of slavery 
in such abhorrence, that I have never owned a negro or any 
other slave, though I have lived for many years in times, when 
the practice was not disgraceful, when the best men in my 
vicinity thought it not inconsistent with their character, and 
when it has cost me thousands of doliars for the labor and sub- 
sistence of free men, which I might have saved by the purchase 
of negroes at times when they were very cheap. 

If any thing should occur to me, which I think may assist 
you, I will endeavor to communicate it to you; but at an age, 
when 


‘‘¥rom Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show,” 


very little can be expected from, Sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant. : 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 22 June, 1819. 

May I inclose you one of the greatest curiosities and one of 
the deepest mysteries that ever occurred to me? It is in the 
Essex Register of June 5th, 1819. It is entitled the Raleigh 
Register Declaration of Independence. How is it possible that 
' this paper should have been concealed from me to this day? 
Had it been communicated to me in the time of it, I know, if 
you do not know, that, it would have been printed in every 
whig newspaper upon this continent. You know, that if I had 
possessed it, | would have made the hall of Congress echo and 
reécho with it fifteen months before your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. What a poor, ignorant, malicious, short-sighted, 
crapulous mass is ‘Tom Paine’s “Common Sense,” in compa- 
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rison with this paper! Had I known it, I would have com- 
mented upon it, from the day you entered Congress till the 
fourth of July, 1776. The genuine sense of America at that 
moment was never so well expressed before, nor since. Richard 
Caswell, William Hooper, and Joseph Hewes, the then repre- 
sentatives of North Carolina in Congress, you knew as well as 
I, and you know that the unanimity of the States finally de- 
pended on the vote of Joseph Hewes, and was finally deter- 
mined by him. And yet history is to ascribe the American 
Revolution to Thomas Paine! Sat verbum sapienti.) 


TO WILLIAM BENTLEY. 


Quincy, 15 July, 1819. 


A few weeks ago I received an Essex Register, containing 
resolutions of independence by a county in North Carolina, fif- 
teen months before the resolution of independence in Congress. 
I was struck with so much astonishment on reading this docu- 
ment, that I could not help inclosing it immediately to Mr. 
Jefferson, who must have seen it, in the time of it, for he has 
copied the spirit, the sense, and the expressions of it verbatim, 
into his Declaration of the 4th of July, 1776. Had I seen that 
declaration at the time of it, it should have been printed in 
every whig newspaper on this continent. Its total concealment 
from me is a mystery, which can be unriddled only by the 
timidity of the delegates in Congress from North Carolina, by 
the influence of Quakers and proprietary gentlemen in Penn- 
sylvania, the remaining art and power of toryism throughout 
the continent at that time. That declaration would have had 
more effect than Tom Paine’s “Common Sense,” which ap- 
peared so long after it. I pray you to intercede with the print- 
ers to transmit me half a dozen copies of that Register, which 
contains it, and I will immediately transmit the money for 
them, whatever they may cost. That paper must be more 
universally made known to the present and future generation. 


1 Mr. Jefferson’s answer is printed in Mr. Randolph’s collection, vol. iv. p. 814. 
He called the Mecklenburg paper “a very unjustifiable quiz.” 
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TO RICHARD BLAND LEE. 


Quincy, 11 August, 1819. 


I thank you for your oration on the red letter day in our 
national calendar, which I have read with mingled emotions. 
An invisible spirit seemed to suggest to me, in my left ear, 
“mil admirari, nil contemnere;” another spirit, at my right elbow, 
seemed to whisper in my ear, “ digito compesce labellum.” But 
I will open my lips, and will say that your modesty and deli- 
cacy have restrained you from doing justice to your own name, 
that band of brothers, intrepid and unchangeable, who, like the 
Greeks at Thermopyle, stood in the gap, in defence of their 
country, from the first glimmering of the Revolution in the 
horizon, through all its rising light, to its perfect day. 

Thomas Lee, on whose praises Chancellor Wythe delighted 
to dwell, who has often said to me that Thomas Lee was the 
most popular man in Virginia, and the delight of the eyes of 
every Virginian, but who would not engage in public life; 
Richard Henry Lee, whose merits are better known and acknow- 
ledged, and need no illustration from me; Francis Lightfoot 
Lee, a man of great reading well understood, of sound judg- 
ment, and inflexible perseverance in the cause of his country; 
William Lee, who abandoned an advantageous establishment 
in England from attachment to his country, and was able and 
faithful in her service; Arthur Lee, a man of whom I can- 
not think without emotion; a man too early in the service of 
his country to avoid making a multiplicity. of enemies; too 
honest, upright, faithful, and-intrepid to be popular; too often 
obliged by his principles and feelings to oppose Machiavelian 
intrigues, to avoid the destiny he suffered. This man never 
had justice done him by his country in his lifetime, and I fear 


he never will have by posterity. His reward cannot be in this 
world. 
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TO WILLIAM BENTLEY. 


Quincy, 21 August, 1819. 


I thank you for the Raleigh Register and National Intelli- 
gencer. The plot thickens. 

The name of the Cato of North Carolina, the honest, hoary- 
headed, stern, determined republican, Macon, strikes me with 
great force. But here is an accumulation of miracles. 

1. The resolutions are such as every county in the thirteen 
colonies ought to have taken at that moment. 

2. The Suffolk resolves, taken about the same time, were 
sufficiently famous, and adopted by Congress. 

3. I was on social, friendly terms with Caswell, Hooper, and 
Hewes, every moment of their existence in Congress; with 
Hooper, a Bostonian, and a son of Harvard, intimate and fami- 
liar. Yet, from neither of the three did the slightest hint of 
these Mecklenburg resolutions ever escape. 

4, Is it possible that such resolutions should have escaped 
the vigilant attention of the scrutinizing, penetrating minds of 
Patrick Henry, R. H. Lee, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Gadsden, Mr. 
Rutledge, Mr. Jay, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Samuel Adams? Haud 
credo. 1 cannot believe that they were known to one member 
of Congress on the fourth of July, 1776. 

5. Hither these resolutions are a plagiarism from Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration of Independence, or Mr. Jefferson’s Declara- 
tion of Independence is a plagiarism from those resolutions. I 
could as soon believe that the dozen flowers of the Hydran- 
gea, now before my eyes, were the work of chance, as that the 
Mecklenburg resolutions and Mr. Jefferson’s Declaration were 
not derived the one from the other. 

6. The declaration of one of the most respectable of the inha- 
bitants of this city, Raleigh, ought to be produced. 

- 7, The papers of Dr. Hugh Williamson ought to be searched 
for the copy sent to him, and the copy sent to General W. R. 
Davie. The Declaration of Independence made by Congress 
on the fourth of July, 1776, is a document, an instrument, a 
record that ought not to be disgraced or trifled with. 

8. That this fiction is ancient and not modern, seems to be 
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ascertained. It is of so much more importance that it should 
be thoroughly investigated. 

I know not whether I have written the tenth part of the 
reflections that have occurred to me; but I have written more 
than my eyes and nerves can well bear. 


TO WILLIAM E. RICHMOND. 


Quincy, 14 December, 1819. 


I have received your polite favor of the 10th, the subject of 
which is of great importance. 

I am old enough to remember the war of 1745, and its end; 
the war of 1755, and its close; the war of 1775, and its termi- 
nation; the war of 1812, and its pacification. Every one of 
these wars has been followed by a general distress; embarrass- 
ment on commerce, destruction of manufactures, fall of the 
price of produce and of lands, similar to those we feel at the 
present day, and all produced by the same causes. I have 
wondered that so much experience has not taught us more 
caution. 'The British merchants and manufacturers, immediately 
after the peace, disgorged upon us all their stores of merchan- 
dise and manufactures, not only without profit, but at certain 
loss for a time, with the express purpose of annihilating all our 
manufacturers, and ruining all our manufactories. The cheap- 
ness of these articles allures us into extravagance and luxury, 
involves us in debt, exhausts our resources, and at length pro- 
duces universal complaint. 

What would be the consequence of the abolition of all re- 
strictive, exclusive, and monopolizing laws, if adopted by all the 
nations of the earth, I pretend not to say. But while all the 
nations, with whom we have intercourse, persevere in cherish- 
ing such laws, I know not how we can do ourselves justice 
without introducing, with great prudence and discretion, how: 
ever, some portions of the same system. 

‘ This subject has been since very formally investigated by a committee of the 
General Assembly of North Carolina. Their report made in 1830-81, is printed 


in Force’s American Archives, fourth series, vol. ii. c. 855, note. A copy of the 


paper has also been found in the archives of the British government. No his- 
torical fact is better established. : 
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The gentlemen of Philadelphia have published a very import- 
ant volume upon the subject, which I recommend to your care- 
ful perusal. Other cities are codperating in the same plan. I 
heartily wish them all success, so far as this at least, that Con- 
gress may take the great subject into their most serious delibe- 
ration, and decide upon it according to their most mature 
wisdom. The publications upon this subject in this country, 
within the year past, have been very luminous, and I recom- 
mend them all to your careful investigation. Upon the subject 
of political economy at large, I know of nothing better than a 
volume lately printed at Washington, written by Senator Tracy, 
in France, but never published there; well translated from a 
manuscript, by Mr. Jefferson. It contains the pith and marrow 
of the science; the great works of Sir James Stuart, of Adam 
Smith, and the lesser work of the Chevalier Pinto, are well 
worth your study, though I believe you will not agree with 
them in all things. The writings of Dr. Quesnay, and his dis- 
ciples in France, may be worth your research and perusal, be- 
cause some ideas may be collected from them, though I con- 
fess I could never perfectly understand them, nor agree with 
them in many things which I thought I did understand. 

Your prospectus of a manufacturer’s journal promises to be 
useful, and you appear to be very well qualified to conduct it; 
but I would not advise you to sacrifice your profession to it, 
because a man of talents and integrity at the bar is a character 
of great respectability and utility among his fellow-citizens. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincey, 18 December, 1819. 


I must answer your great question of the 10th in the words 
of D’Alembert to his correspondent, who asked him what is 
matter; “Je vous avoue que je nen sais rien.’ In some part of 
my life I read a great work of a Scotchman on the court of 
Augustus, in which, with much learning, hard study, and fa- 
tiguing labor, he undertook to prove that, had Brutus and Cas- 
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sius been conquerors, they would have restored virtue and liberty 
to Rome. Mais je n’en crois rien. Have you ever found in 
history one single example of a nation thoroughly corrupted, 
that was afterwards restored to virtue? And without virtue, 
there can be no political liberty. , 

If I were a Calvinist, I might pray that God, by a miracle of 
divine grace, would instantaneously convert a whole contami- 
nated nation from turpitude to purity; but even in this I should 
be inconsistent, for the fatalism of Mahometans, Materialists, 
Atheists, Pantheists, and Calvinists, and Church of England 
articles, appears to me to render all prayer futile and absurd. 
The French and the Dutch in our day have attempted reforms 
and revolutions. We know the results, and I fear the English 
reformers will have no better success. 

Will you tell me how to prevent riches from becoming the 
effects of temperance and industry? Will you tell me how to 
prevent riches from producing luxury? Will you tell me how 
to prevent luxury from producing efleminacy, intoxication, ex- 
travagance, vice and folly ? 

When you will answer me these questions, I hope J may 
venture to answer yours. Yet all these things ought not to 
discourage us from exertion, for, with my friend Jebb, I believe 
no effort in favor of virtue is lost, and all good men ons to 
struggle, both by their counsel and example. 

The Missouri question, I hope, will follow the other waves 
under the ship, and do no harm. I know it is high treason to 
express a doubt of the perpetual duration of our vast American 
empire and our free institutions ; and I say as devoutly as father 
Paul, “ Esto perpetua ;” but I am sometimes Cassandra enough 
to dream that another Hamilton, another Burr, might rend this 
mighty fabric in twain, or, perhaps, into a leash, and a few more 
choice spirits of the same stamp might produce as many nations 
in North America as there are in Europe. 

To return to the Romans. I never could discover that they 
possessed much virtue or real liberty. Their patricians were, in 
general, griping usurers and tyrannical creditors in all ages. 
Pride, strength, and courage, were all the virtues that composed 
their national character. A few of their nobles affecting sim- 
plicity, frugality, and piety, perhaps really possessing them, 
acquired popularity among the plebeians, extended the power 
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and dominions of the republic, and advanced in glory till riches 
and luxury came in, sat like an incubus on the republic, “ vic- 
tamque ulciscitur orbem.” 

Our winter sets in a fortnight earlier than usual, and is pretty 
severe. I hope you have fairer skies and milder air. Wishing 
your health may last as long as your life, and your life as long 
as you desire it, I am, &c. 


> 


* 
TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 17 January, 1820. 


When Harris was returned a member of Parliament, a friend 
introduced him to Chesterfield, whom he had never seen. “So, 
Mr. Harris,” said his lordship, “you are a member of the House 
of Commons. You have written upon universal and scientific 
grammar; you have written upon art, upon music, painting, 
and poetry ;— and what has the House of Commons to do with 
art, or music, or painting, or pogtry, or taste? Have not you 

“written upon virtue and happiness?” “TI have, my lord, in- 
dulged myself in speculations upon those subjects.” “And 
what the devil has the House of Lords to do with either hap- 
piness or virtue?” ‘This idle tale, which I had from the 
mouth of Sir James Harris, now Lord Malmesbury, I repeat 
to you for a preface to another idle tale, which I am about 
to relate to you, namely —'T'oo much confined by the cold 
weather, I have for a few days past whiled away the time 
in reading these pieces of ‘Harris, and another, entitled Philo- 
sophical Arrangements. The Dialogue upon Happiness is one 
of the first pieces of morals I ever read. ‘The Hermes is 
acknowledged a masterpiece; the others, under the appear- 
ance of immense learning and much ingenuity, contain little 
information, and few ideas that are new. But I have read 
them with the fond delight of a young lady reading a romance, 
on account of the investigation of the sentiments of ancient 
philosophers, poets, and orators, and the quotations from them 
in their own words — such as are by David Williams called the 
beautiful rags and tatters of antiquity. 

By Philosophical Arrangements, he says, he means categories 
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or predicaments, or general or universal truths, or the first phi- 
losophy; but I have been most amused with his endeavors to 
find the meaning of the ancient philosophers concerning the 
first principles or elements of matter, which they reduce down to 
particles so nice and minute as to become geometrical points; 
and this seems to me to be much more orthodox philosophy 
and mathematics, too, than Buffon’s “ Molécules organiques,’ or 
Epicurus’s atoms. With such games at push-pin have the child- 
ish philosophers of all ages diverted and distracted themselves, 
not once considering that feither human sense, nor imagination, 
nor intellect, was ever formed to comprehend all things. Harris’s 
Dialogue on Happiness is worth all the metaphysical researches 
of philosophers, from the beginning of the world, into the nature 
of matter and spirit, of energy, of power, of activity, of motion, 
or any such thing. When we say God is a spirit, we know 
what we mean, as well as we do when we say that the pyra- 
mids of Egypt are matter. Let us be content, therefore, to 
believe him to be a spirit, that is, an essence that we know no- 
thing of, in which originally and necessarily reside all energy, 
all power, all capacity, all actigity, all wisdom, all goodness. 

Behold the creed and confession of faith of your ever affec- 
tionate friend. 


TO ELIHU MARSHALL. 


Quincy, 7 March, 1820. 

Frienp Marsnati,—I thank you for the honor you have 
done me by your letter of the 16th of last month, and for the 
valuable present of the American Tutor’s Assistant, which I 
believe to be a valuable book. At the moment I received these 
favors, I was deeply engaged in reading Cato Major, and I 
could scarce help thinking that I was reading Tillotson, Sher- 
lock, Butler, or our Buckminster or Everett; for there are few 
Christian theologians who teach better doctrines or express 
more ravishing feelings. 1 can read Cicero de Senectute, be- 
cause | have read him for almost seventy years, and seem to 
have him almost by heart; but he never appeared so delightful 
to.me as on this last reading, which may be partly owing to 
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Cato’s age so near my own; he was in his eighty-fourth, and I 
in my eighty-fifth year. 

I never delighted much in contemplating commas and colons, 
or in spelling or measuring syllables; but now, while reading 
Cato, if I attempt to look at these little objects, I find my ima- 
gination, in spite of all my exertions, roaming in the milky 
way, among the nebule, those mighty orbs, and stupendous 
orbits of suns, planets, satellites, and comets, which compose 
this incomprehensible universe; and, if I do not sink into no- 
thing in my own estimation, I feel an irresistible impulse to 
fall on my knees, in adoration of the power that moves, the 
wisdom that directs, and the benevolence that sanctifies this 
wonderful whole. 

As to writing a review of your volume, it is out of the ques- 
tion. My eyes are not able to read, nor my hand to write it; 
but as I have four grandchildren gone to school this morning 
where there are between one and two hundred scholars, I have 
given it to them to carry to their master, who is very capable 
of appreciating its value. 


TO SAMUEL* MILLER. 


Quincy, 8 July, 1820. 

You know not the gratification you have given me by your 
kind, frank, and candid letter. I must be a very unnatural son 
to entertain any prejudices against the Calvinists, or Calvinism, 
- according to your confession of faith; for my father and mother, 
my uncles and aunts, and all my predecessors, from our com- 
mon ancestor, who landed in this country two hundred years 
ago, wanting five months, were of that persuasion. Indeed, I 
have never known any better people than the Calvinists. Nev- 
ertheless, I must acknowledge that I cannot class myself under 
that denomination. My opinions, indeed, on religious subjects 
ought not to be of any consequence to any but myself. To 
develop them, and the reasons for them, would require a folio 
larger than Willard’s Body of Divinity, and, after all, I might 
scatter darkness rather than light. Before I was twelve years 


of age, I necessarily became a reader of polemical writings of 
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religion, as well as politics, and for more than seventy years I 
have indulged myself in that kind of reading, as far as the wan- 
dering, anxious, and perplexed kind of life, which Providence 
has compelled me to pursue, would admit. Ihave endeavored 
to obtain as much information as I could of all the religions 
which have ever existed in the world. Mankind are by nature 
religious creatures. I have found no nation without a reli- 
gion, nor any people without the belief of a supreme Being. 
I have been overwhelmed with sorrow to see the natural love 
and fear of that Being wrought upon by politicians to pro- 
duce the most horrid cruelties, superstitions, and hypocrisy, 
from the sacrifices to Moloch down to those of Juggernaut, and 
the sacrifices of the kings of Whidah and Ashantee. ‘The great 
result of all my researches has been a most diffusive and com- 
prehensive charity. I believe with Justin Martyr, that all good 
men are Christians, and I believe there have been, and are, 
good men in all nations, sincere and conscientious. 'That you 
and I shall meet in a better world, I have no more doubt than 
I have that we now exist on the same globe. If my natural 
reason did not convince me of this, Cicero’s dream of Scipio, 
and his essays on friendship and old age, would: have been 
sufficient for the purpose. But Jesus has taught us, that a 
future state is a social state, when he promised to prepare places 
in his father’s house of many mansions for his disciples. 

By the way, I wonder not at the petition of the pagans to 
the emperor, that he would call in and destroy all the writings 
of Cicero, because they tended to prepare the mind of the 
people, as well as of the philosophers, to receive the Christian 
religion. 

My kind compliments to Mrs. Miller, and thanks for the 
obliging visit she made me. I interest myself much in her 
family. Her father was one of my most intimate friends in an 
earlier part of his life, though we differed in opinion on the 
French Revolution, in the latter part of his days. I find that 
differences of opinion in politics, and even in religion, make but 
little alteration in my feelings and friendships when once con- 
tracted. 


I have not received Mr. Sergeant’s speech, nor, the sketch. 
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TO CHARLES HOLT. 


Quincy, 4 September, 1820. 


The universal vanity of human nature must have obtruded 
itself on your observation, in the course of your experience, 
so forcibly, that you will easily imagine that your letter of 
August 27th has been received and read with much pleasure; 
besides, you know that the just always rejoiceth over every 
sinner that repenteth. Your letter,! however, did not surprise 
me, because I had received many such testimonials from other 
persons. For example, Mr. Matthew Carey has, in letters to 
me, acknowledged the same error, and has lately repented to 
me, in person and in conversation, and, moreover, has repeat- 
edly printed handsome encomiums on my Defence of the Ame- 
rican Constitutions, which he had many years vilified, before he 

had read it. And, what is more agreeably surprising to me, 
Judge Cooper, the learned and ingenious friend of Dr. Priestley, 
has lately published, in the Portfolio, a very handsome eulogium 
of that work. And what, perhaps, will be considered more 
than all, the learned and scientific President Jefferson has, in 
letters to me, acknowledged that I was right, and that he was 
wrong? 

My plain writings have been misunderstood by many, misre- 
presented by more, and vilified and anathematized by multitudes 
who never read them. ‘They have, indeed, nothing to recom- 
mend them but stubborn facts, simple principles, and irresistible 
inferences from both, without any recommendation from ambi- 
tious ornaments of style, or studied artifices of arrangement; 
notwithstanding all which, amidst all the calumnies they have 
occasioned, I have the consolation to know, and the injustice I 

1 Mr. Holt, m 1800, was editor of the Bee, a partisan newspaper, published 
in Connecticut, and was imprisoned, under the sedition law, for a libel. In 
his letter he says: “I then wrote and published much against you, Sir, as an 
aristocrat in principle or royalist at heart, no friend to the “ rights of man,” and 
hostile to the “republicanism” of the United States. I had not read your 
“ Defence of the American Constitutions,’ nor much of any political history, 
and but very little in the book of living experience. But, Sir, I have since, 
although publisher of a political gazette sixteen years after, seen and felt abun- 
dant cause for discarding the impressions I then entertained, and adopting 
opinions gathered from all observation and confirmed by all experience.” 


2 Perhaps this is too general a statement. ‘The allusion is to the opposite 
opinions entertained of the probable results of the French Revolution. 
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have suffered ought to excuse me in saying, that they have been 
translated into the French, German, and Spanish languages ; 
that they are now contributing to introduce representative go- 
vernments into various nations of Europe, as they have before 
contributed to the introduction and establishment of our Ame- 
rican Constitutions, both of the individual States and the nation 
at large; and that they are now employed, and have been, in 
assisting the South Americans in establishing their liberties, 
from the days of Miranda to this hour. I may say, with Lord 
Bacon, that I bequeathe my writings to foreign nations, and to 
my own country, after a few generations shall be overpast. 

This letter has so much the appearance of vanity, that I pray 
you not to publish it in print; though calumny, with her hun- 
dred cat-o’-nine-tails, has lashed me so long, that my skin has 
become almost as hard and insensible as steel, and her severest 
strokes would scarcely be felt. After all, I sincerely thank you 
for your frank and candid letter, which does you much honor, 
and is a full atonement for all your errors in relation to me, 
who am, Sir, your sincere well-wisher and most humble servant. 


TO HENRY CHANNING. 


Quincy, 3 November, 1820. 

I have received your favor of the 26th of October, with the 
copy of the Connecticut constitution. This is the second copy 
which I have received from you, and I am afraid it is the first 
that has been acknowledged. For this negligence I beg your 
pardon, and pray you to accept my cordial thanks for both 
these valuable favors. 

The cantilena sacerdotis will be sung as long as priesthood 
shall exist. I mean not by this, however, to condemn the article 
in our Declaration of Rights. I mean to keep my mind open 
to conviction upon this subject, until I shall be called upon to 
give a vote. An abolition of this law would have so great an 


1 Mr. Adams had been chosen a member of the convention about to be held 
for the revision of the Constitution of Massachusetts. The third article is the 
one referred to. See vol. iv. p. 221. 
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effect in this State that it seems hazardous to touch it. How- 
ever, lam not about to discuss the question at present. In 
Rhode Island, I am informed, public preaching is supported by 
three or four wealthy men in the parish, who either have, or 
appear to have, a regard for religion, while all others sneak 
away, and avoid payment of any thing. And such, I believe, 
would be the effect in this State almost universally; yet this I 
own is not a decisive arguinent in favor of the law. Sub judice 
lis est. The feelings of the people will have pomp and parade 
of some sort or another, in the State as well.as in the Church. 
In the Church they have risen from the parson’s band and the 
communion plate up to the church of St. Peter’s and the Vati- 
ean library. In the State they have risen from oaken crowns 
and olive branches up to thrones, sceptres, and diadems, gold, 
ivory, and precious stones to the amount of millions. In Pliny’s 
Natural History you may see the gradual rise and progress for 
seven hundred years of luxury and ceremony, from iron rings 
upon the fingers, to the splendors of Lucullus, Antony, and 
Crassus. 

I have great reason to rejoice in the happiness of my country, 
which has fully equalled, though not exceeded, the sanguine 
anticipation of my youth. God prosper long our glorious coun- 
try, and make it a pattern to the world! 

As a member to the convention, I can be but the shadow of a 
man. An election, however, to this situation, at my great age 
and feeble condition of body and mind, I esteem the purest 
honor of my life, and shall endeavor to do as much of my duty 
as my strength will permit. I presume it will not be made a 
question now, as it was forty years ago, whether we should 
have a governor, or a senate, or judges during good behavior. 
What questions will be moved, I cannot say; but I hope that 
no essential flaw will be found or made in the good old forty- 
two pounder, though it should be tried over again after forty 
years usage, by a double charge of powder and ball. 
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TO GEORGE ALEXANDER OTIS. 


Monticello, 9 February, 1821. 


I thank you for your favor of the 29th of January, and your 
translation of Botta. I have not yet read it, for 1 received it 
put yesterday, and reading is to me so laborious and painful an 
occupation, that it requires a long time. But I cannot refrain 
from expressing the pleasure | have received from the reasoning 
of Mr. Jay upon the passage in Botta, “that anterior to the 
Revolution there existed in the Colonies a desire of independ- 
ence.” There is great ambiguity in the expression, “there 
existed in the Colonies a desire of independence.” It is true 
there always existed in the Colonies a desire of independence 
of Parliament in the articles of internal taxation and internal 
policy, and a very general, if not a universal opinion, that they 
were constitutionally entitled to it, and as general a determina- 
tion, if possible, to maintain and defend it. But there never 
existed a desire of independence of the crown, or of general 
regulations of commerce for the equal and impartial benefit of 
all parts of the empire. It is true, there might be times and 
circumstances in which an individual, or a few individuals, 
might entertain and express a wish that America was inde- 
pendent in all respects, but these were “rari nantes in gurgile 
vasto.” For example, in one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six, seven, and eight, the conduct of the British generals Shirley, 
Braddock, Loudon, Webb, and Abercrombie was so absurd, 
disastrous, and destructive, that a very general opinion pre- 
vailed that the war was conducted by a mixture of ignorance, 
treachery, and cowardice; and some persons wished we had 
nothing to do with Great Britain forever. Of this number I 
distinctly remember I was myself one, fully believing that we 
were able to defend ourselves against the French and Indians, 
without any assistance or embarrassment from Great Britain. 
In 1758 and 1759, when Amherst and Wolfe changed the for- 
tune of the war by a more able and faithful conduct of it, I 
again rejoiced in the name of Great Britain, and should have 
rejoiced in it to this day, had not the King and Parliament 
committed high treason and rebellion against America, as soon 
as they had conquered Canada and made peace with France. 
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That there existed a general desire of independence of the 
crown, in any part of America before the Revolution, is as far 
from the truth as the zenith is from the nadir. That the en- 

-croaching disposition of Great Britain would one day attempt 
to enslave them by an unlimited submission to Parliament and 
rule them with a rod of iron, was early foreseen by many 
wise men in all the States; that this attempt would produce 
resistance on the part of America, and an awful struggle, was 
also foreseen, but dreaded and deprecated as the greatest cala- 
mity that could befall them. For my own part, there was not 
a moment during the Revolution, when I would not have given 
every thing I ever possessed for a restoration to the state of 
things before the contest began, provided we could have had 
any sufficient security for its continuance. I always dreaded 
the Revolution, as fraught with ruin to me and my family; and, 
indeed, it has been but little better. 

I could entertain you with many little trifling anecdotes, 
which, though familiar and vulgar, would indicate the temper, 
feelings, and forebodings among the people, that I cannot write. 
- I see at the end of the biography of the author, that Botta 
has written the biography of John Adams. I never saw or 
heard of it before; but if he means me, it must be a curious 
mass, for he can certainly have no authentic information on the 
insignificant subject. 

* 


TO RICHARD H. LEE. 


Quincy, 24 February, 1821. 


You have conferred an obligation upon me by your kind let- 
ter of February the 6th. In former years of my life I reckoned 
among my friends four gentlemen of your name; Richard 
Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, William Ludwell Lee; and 
Arthur Lee, — all gentlemen of respectable characters for capa- 
city, information, and integrity. With your grandfather, Richard 
Henry Lee, I served in Congress from 1774 te 1778, and after- 
wards in the Senate of the United States in 1789. He was a 


1 Tt is inserted in the large French work, entitled Biographie Universelle. 
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gentleman of fine talents, of amiable manners, and great worth. 
As a public speaker, he had a fluency as easy and graceful as 
it was melodious, which his classical education enabled him to 
decorate with frequent allusion to some of the finest passages 
of antiquity. With all his brothers he was always devoted to 
the cause of his country. I am glad you are about to com- 
mence a memoir of that illustrious patriot. 

I cannot take upon me to assert, upon my own memory, who 
were the movers of particular measures in Congress, because I 
thought it of little importance. I have read in some of our 
histories, that Governor Johnson, of Maryland, nominated Mr. 
Washington for commander-in-chief of the army; Mr. Chase 
made the first motion for foreign alliances; Mr. Richard Henry 
Lee for a declaration of independence. As such motions were 
generally concerted beforehand, I presume Mr. Johnson was 
designated to nominate a general, because the gentlemen from 
Virginia declined, from delicacy, the nomination of their own 
colleague. Mr. Richard H. Lee was preferred for the mo- 
tion for independence, because he was from the most ancient 
colony, &c. Mr. Chase for foreign alliances, that too many 
motions may not be made by the same member, &c., &c. It 
ought to be eternally remembered, that the eastern members 
were interdicted from taking the lead in any great measures, 
because they lay under an odium and a great weight of unpopu- 
larity. Because they had been suspected from the beginning 
of having independence in contemplation, they were restrained 
from the appearance of promoting any great measures by their 
own discretion, as well as by the general sense of Congress. 
That your grandfather made a speech in favor of a declaration 
of independence, I have no doubt, and very probably more than 
one, though I cannot take upon me to repeat from memory any 
part of his speeches, or any others that were made upon that 
occasion. ‘The principles and sentiments and expressions of 
the Declaration of Independence had been so often pronounced 
and echoed and reéchoed in that Congress for two years before, 
and especially for the last six months, that it will forever be 
impossible to ascertain who uttered them, and upon what 
occasion. 

I applaud your piety in recording the fame of your ancestor, 
and heartily wish you success in the enterprise. 
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TO RICHARD RUSH. 


Quincy, 14 May, 1821. 


Dear Mr. Rusu, —I have been tenderly affected by the kind 
expressions of your friendship, in your letter of the 9th of Fe- 
bruary. 

In the course of forty years I have been called twice to assist 
in the formation of a constitution for this State. This kind of 
architecture, I find, is an art or mystery very difficult to learn, 
and still harder to practise. The attention of mankind.at large 
seems now to be drawn to this interesting subject. It gives me 
more solicitude than, at my age, it ought to do; for nothing 
remains for me but submission and resignation. Nevertheless, 
T cannot wholly divest myself of anxiety for my children, my 
country, and my species. The probability is, that the fabrica- 
tion of constitutions will be the occupation or the sport, the 
tragedy, comedy, or farce, for the entertainment of the world for 
a century to come. There is little appearance of the prevalence 
of correct notions of the indispensable machinery of a free go- 
vernment, in any part of Europe or America. Neither Spain, 
Portugal, or Naples can long preserve their fundamental laws 
under their present constitutions. But I must recollect that I 
am not reading a lecture. 

But, hazardous as it may be, I will venture one remark upon 
our National and State institutions. 

The legislative and executive authorities are too much biended 
together. While the Senate of the United States have a nega- 
tive on all appointments to office, we can never have a national 
President. In spite of his own judgment, he must be the Pre- 
sident, not to say the tool, of a party. In Massachusetts, the 
legislature annually elect an executive council, which renders 
the Governor a mere Doge of Venice, a mere “testa di legno,” 
a mere head of wood. 

Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that leads to liberty, 
and few nations, if any, have found it. 
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TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 19 May, 1821. 


Must we, before we take our departure from this grand and 
beautiful world, surrender all our pleasing hopes of the progress 
of society, of the improvement of the intellect and moral condi- 
tion of the world, of the reformation of mankind ? 

The Piedmontese revolution scarcely assumed a form, and 
the Neapolitan bubble is burst. And what should hinder the 
Spanish and Portuguese constitutions from running to the same 
ruin? 'The Cortes is in one assembly vested with the legisla- 
tive power. The king and his priests, armies, navies, and all 
other officers, are vested with the executive authority of govern- 
ment. Are not here two authorities up, neither supreme? 
Are they not necessarily rivals, constantly contending, like law, 
physic, and divinity, for superiority? Just ready for civil war? 

Can a free government possibly exist with the Roman Catho- 
lic religion? The art of lawgiving is not so easy as that of 
architecture or painting. New York and Rhode Island are 
struggling for conventions to reform their constitutions, and I 
am told there is danger of making them worse. Massachusetts 
has had her convention; but our sovereign lords, the people, 
think themselves wiser than their representatives, and in several 
articles I agree with their lordships. Yet there never was a 
cooler, a more patient, candid, or a wiser deliberative body than 
that convention. 

I may refine too eae I may be an enthusiast, but I think a 
free government is a complicated piece of machinery, the nice 
and exact adjustment of whose springs, wheels, and weights, 
is not yet well comprehended by the artists of the age, and 
still less by the people. 

I began this letter principally to inquire after your health, and 
to repeat assurances of the affection of your friend. 
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‘TO DAVID SEWALL. 


Quincy, 22 May, 1821. 

How do youdo? As we have been friends for seventy years, 
_and are candidates for promotion to another world, where I hope 
we shall be better acquainted, I think we ought to inquire now 
and then after each other’s health and welfare, while we stay 
here. I am not tormented with the fear of death, nor, though 
suffering under many infirmities, and agitated by many afflic- 
tions, weary of life. I have a better opinion of this world and 
of its Ruler than some people seem to have. A kind Providence 
has preserved and supported me for eighty-five years and seven 
months, through many dangers and difficulties, though in great 
weakness, and I am not afraid to trust in its goodness to all 
eternity. I have a numerous posterity, to whom my con- 
tinuance may be of some importance, and I am willing to await 
the order of the Supreme Power. We shall leave the world 
with many consolations. Itis better than we found it. Super- 
stition, persecution, and bigotry are somewhat abated. govern- 
ments are a little ameliorated ; science and literature are greatly 
improved, and more widely spread. Our country has brilliant 
and exhilarating prospects before it, instead of that solemn 
gloom in which many of the former parts of our lives have 
been obscured. The condition of your State, I hope, has been 
improved by its separation from ours, though we scarcely know 
how to get along without you. 

Information of your health and welfare will be a gratification 
to your sincere friend and humble servant. 


TO JOHN MARSTON. 


Quincy, 1 September, 1821. 


The Roman dictator was Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus. His 
master of the horse was Caius Servilius Ahala, whose daring 
and dangerous exploit was killing Spurius Meelius for aiming at 
royalty. The story is in Livy, book 4th, chapter 13th; in Rol- 
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lin’s Roman History, vol. ii. p. 46; in Adams’s Defence, vol. iii. 
p- 242.1 The Roman Antiquities of Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
come not down so low. His account is lost, but I presume 
the anecdote is to be found in every general Roman history. 

Is it not remarkable, that this most memorable of all the ap- 
plications of the phrase, “Macte virtute esto,” is omitted in all 
the dictionaries? Stephens, Faber, Ainsworth, amidst all their 
learned lumber, have forgotten this. They have quoted Virgil, 
Ovid, Cicero, and even the wag Horace, but overlooked Livy.” 

Horace, the rogue, in his first book of satires, satire second, 
lines 31 and 32, puts these words into the mouth of Cato, and 
applies them for a very curious moral purpose, — 


“ Macte 
Virtute esto, inquit sententia dia Catonis. 
Nam simulac venas inflavit tetra libido, 
Hue juvenes eequum est descendere, non alienas 
Permolere uxores.” 


Virgil, in his ninth AZneid, has made Apollo say to Ascanius, 
after his noble juvenile exploit in killing Numanus, — 


“ Macte nova virtute, puer; sic itur ad astra, 
Dis genite, et geniture deos.” 


He afterwards descends from his cloud, in the shape of old 
Butes, the armor-bearer and janitor, and gives Iulus good ad- 
vice. 

“ Sit satis, Aineada, telis impune Numanum 
Oppetiisse tuis; primam hanc tibi magnus Apollo 


Concedit laudem, et paribus non invidet armis. 
Ceetera parce, puer, bello.” 


TO RICHARD RUSH. 


Quincy, 28 November, 1821. 


I love to see a young man, who, in the language of Montes- 
quieu, is capable de s’estimer beaucoup ; but in an old man this 


1 Vol. vi. p. 27 of the present work. 

? In an address to the corps of military cadets from West Point, who paid a 
visit to Mr. Adams at his house, Mr. Adams had used these words. * Mr. Mars- 
ton, who was a townsman and constant visitor, had asked for some account of 
them. The address itself, as coming from a man, then in his eighty-sixth year, 
is sufficiently remarkable to be preserved in the appendix (A) to this volume. 
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is rather odious than amiable. The kind compliments in your 
letter of the 30th September make me too proud for a man in 
his eighty-seventh year; but your idea of a picture overcame 
all my gravity, and made me laugh outright. What would 
the lords of the gentlemen’s seats in England say to a picture 
of my house of eight rooms, as Fearon said, though he has 
diminished the number nearly one half? However, my ima- 
gination was soon seized with other questions. What point of 
time would a painter seize, and what particular scene would he 
select? ‘That in which the young gentlemen were at breakfast, 
under an awning, after a march of nine miles in a very hot 
morning; or that, in which after breakfast they prostrated them- 
selves on the ground, under shades of trees, and went to sleep 
as decently and as soundly as if they had been at church; or 
that, in which they were drawn up on a small round elevation 
of green grass, opposite the house, on the other side of the 
road, going through their exercises and manceuvres? Or, when 
they were drawn up in a body, before the piazza, listening to 
an old man, melting with heat, quaking with palsy, tormented 
with rheumatism and sciatic, and scarcely able to stand, utter- 
ing a few words by way of commentary on their two mottoes, 
“ Scientia ad gloriam,’ and “ Paremus?” After mature reflec- 
tion, I rejected all these, and fixed upon the last, when the 
whole body marched up in a file, taking the old man by the 
hand; taking a final leave of him forever, and receiving his poor 
blessing.! 

Never before, but once, in the whole course of my life, was 
my soul so melted into the milk of human kindness; and that 
once was when four or five hundred fine young fellows appeared 
before me in Philadelphia, presenting an address and receiving 
my answer. On both occasions I felt as if I could lay down a 
hundred lives to preserve the liberties and promote the prosper- 
ity of so noble a rising generation. But enough, and too much, 
of this. No picture will ever be drawn; indeed, the subject is 
too slight. 

Ts all Europe going together by the ears about the Turkish 
province of Albania? Are the Greeks rising, like the phcenix, 
from their ashes? Is Britain sending forces to the Ionian islands 
to check the empires ? 


1 This alludes to the same event mentioned in the preceding note. 
34* m 
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The South Americans have translated the clumsy book you 
hint at into Spanish, but whether they will derive any benefit 
from it, I know not. 


TO RICHARD PETERS. 


Quincy, 31 March, 1822. 


If you have brought upon yourself the garrulity of old age, 
you must blame yourself for it. Theophrastus at ninety, as 
some say, and at one hundred and fifteen, as others, in his last 
moments is recorded to have said, it was hard to go out of the 
world, when he had just learned to live in it. Iam so far from 
his temper and his philosophy, that I think myself so well drilled 
and distiplined a soldier as to be willing to obey the word of 
command whenever it shall come, and in general or particular 
orders. Nevertheless, your letter has excited feelings somewhat 
like his. I agree with you in your recollection of the suffer- 
ing, the sacrifices, the dangers, distresses, and the disinterested 
character of the principal actors in the Revolution, but I have 
lately plunged into a new sea of reading. The collections of 
our Massachusetts Historical Society have lately attracted my 
attention, and though I am too blind to read them, I have put 
in requisition sons and daughters, nephews and nieces, grand- 
sons and granddaughters, or occasional friends, to perform the 
office of reader. In this way, I have heard read Hubbard’s His- 
tory of New England, Johnson’s Wonder- Working Providence, 
Morton’s Memorial, the original writings of Winslow, Bradford, 
Gookin, Eliot, and twenty others, the most ancient memorials 
of emigrations to America. All the superstition, fanaticism, 
quaintness, cant, barbarous poetry, and uncouthness of style 
have not prevented this reading exciting in me as ardent an 
interest as I ever felt in reading Homer or Virgil, Milton, Pope, 
or Shakspeare. 

Silence, then, ye revolutionary heroes, patriots, and sages! 
Never boast of your superiority for services or sufferings or 
sacrifices! Our Hancocks and Washingtons never exceeded 
in disinterestedness dozens of emigrants to America two hun- 
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dred years ago. In short, the whole history of America for two 
hundred years appears to me to exhibit a uniform, general tenor 
of character for intelligence, integrity, patience, fortitude, and 
public spirit. One generation has little pretension for boasting 
over another. 

I will add one other extraordinary. I have heard read the 
proceedings of the New York convention. They have been as 
entertaining to me as a romance. The gentlemen have saga- 
ciously and profoundly searched their own and one another’s 
hearts, and very frankly, candidly, and penitentially confessed 
their sins to one another, like good Christians. A great nuin- 
ber of enlightened men have distinguished themselves by their 
information and by their eloquence. The new constitution is 
an improvement, upon the whole, upon the old, though a ten- 
dency to the extreme of democracy is apparent in that State, as 
in all the others in the Union. 

If I have wearied your patience, I shall endeavor to be shorter 
for the future. Jam, Sir, and will be, your friend, forever. 


TO WILLIAM THOMAS. 


Quincy, 10 August, 1822. 

The grounds and principles on which the third article of the 
treaty a 1783 was contended for on our part, and finally yielded 
on the part of the British, were these. 

1. That the Americans, and the adventurers to America, were 
the first discoverers and the first practisers of the fisheries. 

2. That New England, and especially Massachusetts, had 
done more in defence of them than all the rest of the British 
empire. That the various projected expeditions to Canada, in 
which they were defeated by British negligence, the conquest 
of Louisburg, in 1745, and the subsequent conquest of Nova 
Scotia, in which New England had expended more blood and 
treasure than all the rest of the British empire, were principally 
effected with a special view to the security and protection of 
the fisheries. 

3. That the inhabitants of the United States had as clear a 
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right to every branch of those fisheries, and to cure fish on 
land, as the inhabitants of Canada or Nova Scotia; that the 
citizens of Boston, New York, or Philadelphia had as clear a 
right to those fisheries, as the citizens of London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Glasgow, or Dublin. 

4, That third article was demanded as an ultimatum, and it 
was declared that no treaty of peace should ever be made with- 
out it; and when the British ministers found that peace could 
not be made without that article, they consented; for Britain 
wanted peace, if possible, more than we did. 

5. We asked no pardon, we requested no grant, and would 
accept none. We demanded it as a right, and we demanded 
an explicit acknowledgment of that as an indispensable condi- 
tion of peace; and the word right was in the article as agreed 
to by the British ministers, but they afterwards requested that 
the word liberty might be substituted instead of right. They 
said it amounted to the same thing, for liberty was right and 
privilege was right; but the word right might be more unpleas- 
ing to the people of England than liberty; and we did not 
think it necessary to contend for a word. ‘To detail the confer- 
ences and conversations which took place for six weeks on this 
subject, would require volumes, if they could now be remem- 
bered. Mr. Jay is the only person now living, who was ofh- 
cially concerned in that negotiation, and I am not afraid to 
appeal to his memory for the truth of these facts. Lord St. 
Helens, then Mr. Fitzherbert, though not officially concerned 
in the negotiation, was instructed by the British minister to 
assist at our conferences, and he was freely and candidly ad- 
mitted by us. I dare appeal to his lordship’s memory for the 
truth of these facts. There is another excellent character still 
living, Mr. Benjamin Vaughan, of Kennebec, who was then a 
confidential friend of Lord Shelburne, and an intimate friend 
of the British negotiators, and I dare appeal to his recollection 
of the representations made to him of the conferences concern- 
ing the fisheries, by Mr. Oswald, Mr. Fitzherbert, and Mr. 
Whitefoord. ; 

6. We considered that treaty as a division of the empire. 
Our independence, our rights to territory and to the fisheries, as 
practised before the Revolution, were no more a grant from 
Britain to us, than the treaty was a grant from us of Canada, 
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Nova Scotia, England, Scotland, and Ireland to the Britons. 
The treaty was nothing more than mutual acknowledgment of 
antecedent rights. 

If there is any other question that you wish me to answer, I 
shall be happy to do it, so long as my strength may last. I 
had omitted what follows. 

7. We urged upon the British ministers that it was the in- 
terest of England herself that we should hold fast forever all 
the rights contained in that article, because all the profits we 
made by those fisheries went regularly to Great Britain in gold 
and silver, to purchase and pay for their manufactures; that if 
it were in her power, which it was not, to exclude us from or 
abridge these rights, they would be the dupes of their weak 
policy. 

8. That if we should consent to an exclusion, the stipulation 
would not be regarded; our bold and hardy seamen would 
trespass; they must keep a standing naval force on the coast 
to prevent them; our people would fight and complain, and 
this would be speedily and infallibly the source of another war 
between the two nations. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 9 March, 1823. 


The sight of your well-known handwriting in your favor of 
February 25th last, gave me great pleasure, as it proved your 
arm to be restored, and your pen still manageable. May it 
continue till you shall become as perfect a Calvinist as I am, in 
one particular. Poor Calvin’s infirmities, his rheumatism, his 
gout, and sciatica, made him frequently cry out, “ Mondiew! 
jusquad quand?” “Lord! how long?” Pratt, once Chief Jus- 
tice of New York, always tormented with infirmities, dreamed 
that he was situated on a single rock in the midst of the At- 
lantic ocean. He heard a voice, 


“Why mourns the bard? Apollo bids thee rise, 
Renounce the dirt, and claim thy native skies.” 


The ladies’ visit to Monticello has put my readers in requisi- 
tion to read to me “Simond’s Travels in Switzerland.” I 
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thought I had some knowledge of that country before, but I find 
I had no idea of it. How degenerated are the Swiss! They 
might defend their country against France, Austria, and Rus- 
sia, neither of whom ought to be suffered to march armies over 
their mountains. Those powers have practised as much tyranny 
and immorality, as ever the Emperor Napoleon did, over them, 
or over the roitelets of Germany or Italy. -Neither France, 
Austria, or Spain, ought to have one foot of land in Italy. 

All conquerors are alike. Every one of them, “jura negat 
sibi lata, nihil non arrogat armis.” We have nothing but 
fables concerning Theseus, Bacchus, and Hercules, and even 
Sesostris, but I dare say that every one of them was as tyran- 
nical and immoral as Napoleon. Nebuchadnezzar is the first 
great conqueror of whom we have any thing like history, and 
he was as great as any of them. Alexander and Cesar were 
more immoral than Napoleon. Genghis Khan was as great 
a conqueror as any of them, and destroyed as many millions of 
lives, and thought he had a right to the whole globe, if he could 
subdue it. What are we to think of the crusades, in which 
three millions of lives, at least, were probably sacrificed. And 
what right had St. Louis and Richard Cceur de Lion to Palestine 
and Syria, more than Alexander to India, or Napoleon to Egypt 
and Italy? Right and justice have hard fare in this world, but 
there is a Power above who is capable and willing to put all 
things right in the end, “et pour mettre chacun @ sa place dans 
Punwers ;” and I doubt not he will. 

Mr. English, a Bostonian, has published a volume of his ex- 
pedition with Ismael Pasha up the river Nile. He advanced 
above the third cataract, and opens a prospect of a resurrection 
from the dead of those vast and ancient countries of Abyssinia 
and Ethiopia; a free communication with India, and the river 
Niger, and the city of Timbuctoo. This, however, is conjecture 
and speculation rather than certainty; but a free communica- 
tion by land between Europe and India will ere long be opened. 
A few American steamboats and our Quincy stone-cutters would 
soon make the Nile as navigable as our Hudson, Potomac, or 
Mississippi. 

You see, as my reason and intellect fail, my imagination 
grows more wild and ungovernable, but my friendship remains 
the same. Adieu. 
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TO F. A. VANDERKEMP. 


Quincy, 9 March, 1823. 


In one of your letters, if I remember right, you expressed a 
desire to see my letters to Mr. Calkoen. The history of those 
letters is this. At a dinner with a large company, I met with 
that learned civilian, who came to me, and seated himself by 
my side, and expressed an ardent curiosity to converse with me 
upon the subject of the American war. He asked me many 
questions in French, in which language he was very imperfect ; 
he had no English, and [had no Dutch. I was about as clumsy 
in French as he was; however, he asked me many questions, to 
which I gave him prompt answers. Some of the gentlemen 
present, who understood the language better, helped us a little 
to interpret; but at the conclusion of the conversation I said 
to him I feared I had not fully understood his questions, and 
not clearly expressed my answers, but if he would do me the 
honor to commit his questions to writing, I would give him the 
answers in writing. Accordingly, in a very short time I received 
from him twenty-six questions in Dutch. Mr. Le Roy (now, I 
presume, one of the most opulent merchants in New York) was 
then a young gentleman, very amiable, very intelligent, always 
very friendly to me, as was his aunt, Madame Chabanelle, and 
all her family. Mr. Le Roy offered to translate them for me 
into English, and he did so, in a very correct and literal sense. 
IT immediately commenced writing answers, and I wrote him 
twenty-six letters, one letter every day. Mr. Calkoen acknow- 
ledged that I had comprehended his questions, and given him 
perfectly intelligible answers. Mr. Calkoen composed out of 
these letters a dissertation upon the question, whether the Ame- 
ricans would maintain their independence or not. He composed 
a comparison between the Dutch revolution and the American, 
and concluded by this observation, “as it was a miracle that 
the Dutch revolution succeeded, it would be, in his opinion, a 
greater miracle still if the American did not.” This composi- 
tion he read to a society of men of letters, who met periodically 
at Amsterdam, and it consequently became a subject of much 
conversation in the city. But these letters had much less effect 
in opening the eyes of the Dutch nation, than two other mea- 
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sures. I had received from London two large pamphlets; one 
from General Burgoyne, an apology for his conduct and ill suc- 
cess in America; another from General Howe, containing his 
justification of his conduct in America and his want of success. 
Both these works represented the British cause in America as 
more forlorn and desperate than even I had done in my letters 
to Mr. Calkoen. I employed Cerisier to get these translated 
into French, and he had it done in so short a time as amazed 
me. I had a large edition of them printed, and scattered as 
many as I could, and they were scattered by others, and read 
by everybody who had given any attention to the war, and pro- 
duced a general conviction that the game was up with England. 

When you have kept this pamphlet as long as you please, 
and read it as much as you please, return it to me, as I have 
no other copy. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 15 August, 1828. 

Watchman! what of the night? Is darkness that may be 
felt, to prevail over the whole world, or can you perceive any 
rays of a returning dawn? Is the devil to be the “ Lord’s 
anointed” over the whole globe? or do you foresee the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies according to Dr. Priestley’s interpreta- 
tion of them? I know not but I have in some of my familiar 
and frivolous letters to you told the story four times over; but 
if I have, I never applied it so well as now. Not long after the 
dénouement of the tragedy of Louis XVI, when I was Vice- 
President, my friend, the Doctor, came to breakfast with me alone. 
He was very sociable, very learned and eloquent on the subject 
of the French Revolution. It was opening a new era in the 
world, and presenting a near view of the millennium. I listened, 
I heard with great attention, and perfect sang froid; at last I 
asked the Doctor, “ Do you really believe the French will esta- 
blish a free, democratic government in France?” He answered, 
‘I do firmly believe it.” “ Will you give me leave to ask you 
upon what grounds you entertain this opinion? Is it from any 
thing you ever read in history? Is there any instance of a 
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Roman Catholic monarchy of five-and-twenty millions of people, 
at once converted into intelligent, free, and rational people?” 
“No. I know of no instance like it.” “Is there any thing in 
your knowledge of human nature, derived from books or expe- 
rience, that any empire, ancient or modern, consisting of such 
multitudes of ignorant people, ever were, or ever can be, sud- 
denly converted into materials capable of conducting a free 
government, especially a democratic republic?” “No. Iknow 
of nothing of the kind.” “ Well, then, Sir, what is the ground 
of your opinion?” ‘The answer was, “ My opinion is founded 
altogether upon revelation and the prophecies. I take it that 
the ten horns of the great beast in Revelations mean the ten 
crowned heads of Europe, and that the execution of the king 
of France is the falling off of the first of those horns; and the 
nine monarchies of Kurope will fall, one after another, in the 
same way.” Such was the enthusiasm of that great man, that 
reasoning machine! After all, however, he did recollect himself 
so far as to say, “ ‘There is, however, a possibility of doubt, for 
I read yesterday a book, put into my hands by a gentleman, a 
volume of travels, written by a French gentleman in 1659, in 
which he says he had been travelling a whole year in England, 
had travelled into every part, and conversed freely with all 
ranks of people. He found the whole nation earnestly engaged 
in discussing and contriving a form of government for their 
future reguiation. ‘There was but one point on which they all 
agreed, and in that they were unanimous, that monarchy, nobi- 
lity, and prelacy never would exist in England again.” The 
Doctor then paused, and said, “yet in the very next year the 
whole nation called in the king, and ran mad with monarchy 
nobility, and prelacy. 

I am no king killer, merely because they are kings. Poor 
creatures! they know no better; they sincerely and conscien- 
tiously believe that God made them to rule the world. I would 
not, therefore, behead them, or send them to St. Helena to be 
treated like Napoleon; but I would shut them up like the man 
in the mask, feed them well, and give them as much finery as 
they please, until they could be converted to right reason and 
common sense. 


. VOL. X. 35 
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TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 17 September, 1823. 


- With much pleasure I have heard read the sure words of 
prophecy in your letter of September 4th. It is melancholy to 
contemplate the cruel wars, desolations of countries, and oceans 
of blood, which must occur before rational principles and ra- 
tional systems of government can prevail and be established ; 
but as these are inevitable, we must content ourselves with the 
consolations which you from sound and sure reasons so clearly 
suggest. These hopes are as well founded as our fears of the 
contrary evils. On the whole, the prospect is cheering. I have 
lately undertaken to read Algernon Sidney on Government 
There is a great difference in reading a book at four-and-twenty 
and at eighty-eight. As often as I have read it and fumbled it 
over, it now excites fresh admiration that this work has excited 
so little interest in the literary world. As splendid an edition 
of it as the art of printing can produce, as well for the intrinsic 
merits of the work, as for the proof it brings of the bitter suffer- 
ings of the advocates of liberty from that time to this, and to 
show the slow progress of moral, philosophical, political illumi- 
nation in the world, ought to be now published in America. 

It is true that Mr. Jay, as well as Mr. Dickinson and Mr. 
Johnson, contributed to retard many vigorous measures, and 
particularly the vote of independence, until he left Congress ; 
but I have reason to think he would have concurred in that vote 
when it was taken, if he had been there. His absence was 
accidental. Congress, on the 15th of May preceding, as I 
remember, had recommended to all the States to abolish all 
authority under the crown, and institute and organize a new 
government, under the authority of the people. Mr. Jay had 
promoted this resolution in New York, by advising them to call 
a convention to frame a new constitution. He had been chosen 
a member of that convention, and called home by his consti- 
tuents to assist in it, and as Duane told me, he had gone home, 
with my letter to Wythe in his pocket, for his model and foun- 
dation; and the same Duane, after the Constitution appeared, 
asked me if it was not sufficiently conformable to my letter to 
Wythe. I answered him, I believed it would do very well. 
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Mr. Jay was immediately appointed Chief Justice of the State, 
and obliged to enter immediately on the duties of his office, 
which occasioned his detention from Congress afterwards. But 
I have no doubt had he been in Congress at the time, he would 
have subscribed to the Declaration of Independence. He would 
have been neither recalled by his constituents, nor have left 
Congress himself, like Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Willing, Governor 
Livingston, and several others. 

As you write so easily and so well, I pray you to write me as 
often as possible, for nothing revives my spirits so much as your 
letters, except the society of my son and his family, who are 
now happily with me after an absence of two years. 


P.S. Warmly as I feel for the Spanish patriots, I fear the 
most sensible men among them have little confidence in their 
constitution, which it appears to me is modelled upon that in 
France of the year 1789, in which the sovereignty in a single 
assembly was every thing, and the executive nothing. The 
Spaniards have adopted all this, with the singular addition that 
the members of the Cortes can serve only two years? What 
rational being can have any well-grounded confidence in such a 
constitution ? 


JOHN TAYLOR TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Washington, 8 April, 1824. 


During a long illness, from which I am not yet recovered, 
the reveries which usually amuse sick people visited me; and 
among them the idea of writing a farewell letter to you pre- 
sented itself so often as to leave an impression, which I have 
not been able to subdue. In yielding to it, my free style will, I 
hope, be pardoned, in consideration of its being the last trouble 
I shall give you; and also on account of its chief motive, namely, 
to make an humble addition to the multitude of testimonials 
which exist of your patriotism and integrity, from one who has 
been a spectator of political scenes, from a period some years 
anterior to the revolutionary war; from one who has often 
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differed with you in opinion, but has never ceased to be im- 
pressed with a conviction of your exalted merit. 

So early, I think, (for at this place I must speak merely from 
memory,) as the year 1765, you braved the British lion, when 
his teeth and claws were highly dangerous, in a series of essays, 
containing principles which I have lately reperused with de- 
light; and, considering the early period at which they were 
written, with admiration. And I believe that in the progress 
of the struggle for the liberty of our country, your efforts in 
speaking and writing were a thousandfold more efficacious than 
those of many individuals of great celebrity — of our Henry, for 
instance. ‘These designated you for a long series of the most 
important negotiations, conducted with a diligence, integrity, 
and capacity, universally admired by your countrymen; and 
the hopes which your early merits had inspired, being fulfilled, 
they placed you next to Washington. 

When your Presidency commenced, party spirit was highly 
inflamed, and its capabilities may be conjectured by those who 
were not witnesses of its effects then, by contemplating its 
effects now, in carrying men into unpremeditated excesses, even 
though it is invigorated by nothing but a love of power. Yet 
during its bitterest prevalence, you soared above its prejudices, 
and saved your country from a ruinous war with France. This 
magnanimous act awakened the vengeance of an erroneous 
zeal, and your reélection was probably prevented by a pamphlet, 
subscribed “Alexander Hamilton,” then beheld by those of us 
who advocated the election of Mr. Jefferson, as well calculated 
to advance our object; but which, upon reading it lately, seems 
to me to be the most malicious, foolish, and inexcusable com- 
position, which was ever produced by a tolerable mind. 


You will readily perceive that this letter is intended only for 
your own ear, as an additional excuse for its familiar and un- 
disguised style. As the last, at my age it will not be suspected 
of adulation. For this, no motive exists. My design is to file 
among your archives some facts, which may meet the eye of a 
historian, as well as to give some pleasure to a patriot, who I 
believe has served his country faithfully, and has done what 
man can do to please his God. 

With ardent wishes for your happiness, &c. 
Joun Tay or. 
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TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Quincy, 12 April, 1824. 


I have received with kindness and thankfulness your learned 
work upon the Constitution. I have had as much read to me 
as I have been able to hear, but intend to have it all read to me, 
if I live. 

It is long since I have ceased to write, read, speak, or think 
upon theories of government, and now, at half way on my 
eighty-ninth year, I am incapable of either. I see you have 
treated me with honor and respect enough, but I think you 
have not correctly comprehended the intentions of my poor 
book. That work was written under the old confederation, and 
had no relation at all to the General Government. It respected 
only a State Government, and particularly the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, and others that resembled it, as against Mr. 
Turgot, who had censured them all. There is but one allusion 
to the General Government in the whole work; in that, I ex- 

_pressly say that Congress is not a representative body, but a 
diplomatic body, a collection of ambassadors from thirteen sove- 
reign States. A consolidated government was never alluded to, 
or proposed, or recommended in any part of the work; nor in- 
deed, in any moment of my life, did I ever approve of a conso- 
lidated government, or would I have given my vote for it. A 
consolidated government under a monarchy, an aristocracy or 
democracy, or a mixture of either, would have flown to pieces 
like a glass bubble under the first blow of a hammer on an 
anvil. Nor had I any thoughts of recommending any hereditary 
branch of any State Government. But Iam incapable of think- 
ing clearly, or pursuing any train of thought. Of the present 
Constitution I can only say, with father Paul, “Esto perpetua.” 
I sincerely wish it; but I cannot see how it can be converted 
into a consolidated government. But I cannot enlarge. Again 
I thank you for your present, and wish you may contribute to 
preserve the present Constitution. 
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TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 22 January, 1825. 


Your letter of the 8th revived me. It is true that my hearing 
has been very good, but the last year it has decayed so much, 
that Iam ina worse situation than you are. I cannot hear 
any of the common conversation of my family, without calling 
upon them to repeat it in a louder tone. 

The Presidential election has given me less anxiety than I 
myself could have imagined.1. The next administration will be 
a troublesome one, to whomsoever it falls, and our John has 
been too much worn to contend much longer with conflicting 
factions. I call him our John, because, when you were at the 
Cul de sac at Paris, he appeared to me to be almost as much 
your boy as mine. I have often speculated upon the conse- 
quences that would have ensued from my taking your advice, 
to send him to William and Mary College in Virginia for an 
education. 

As to the decision of your author, though I wish to see the 
book, I look upon it as a mere game at push-pin. Incision- 
knives will never discover the distinction between matter and 
spirit, or whether there is any or not. ‘That there is an active 
principle of power in the universe, is apparent; but in what 
substance that active principle resides, is past our investiga- 
tion. ‘The faculties of our understanding are not adequate to 
penetrate the universe. Let us do our duty, which is to do as 
we would be done by; and that, one would think, could not be 
difficult, if we honestly aim at it. 

Your university is a noble employment in your old age, and 
your ardor for its success does you honor; but I do not approve 
of your sending to Europe for tutors and professors. I do be- 
lieve there are sufficient scholars in America, to fill your profes- 
sorships and tutorships with more active ingenuity and inde- 
pendent minds than you can bring from Europe. The Euro- 


1“T have had one advantage of you. This presidential election has given 
me few anxieties. With you this must have been impossible, independently of 
the question whether we are at last to end our days under a civil or military 
government?” Extract from Mr. Jefferson’s letter. 

2 Flourens’s Experiments on the functions of the nervous system in vertebrated 
animals. 
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peans are all deeply tainted with prejudices, both ecclesiastical 
and temporal, which they can never get rid of. They are all in- 
fected with episcopal and presbyterian creeds, and confessions of 
faith. They all believe that great Principle which has produced 
this boundless universe, Newton’s universe and Herschell’s uni- 
verse, came down to this little ball, to be spit upon by Jews. 
And until this awful blasphemy is got rid of, there never will 
be any liberal science in the world. 

I salute your fireside with best wishes and best affections for 
their health, wealth and prosperity. 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Quincy, 23 January, 1825. 


We think ourselves possessed, or, at least, we boast that we 
are so, of liberty of conscience on all subjects, and of the right 
of free inquiry and private judgment in all cases, and yet how | 
‘far are we from these exalted privileges in fact! There exists, I 
believe, throughout the whole Christian world, a law which 
makes it blasphemy to deny or to doubt the divine inspiration 
of all the books of the Old and New Testaments, from Genesis 
to Revelations. In most countries of Europe it is punished by 
fire at the stake, or the rack, or the wheel. In England itself it 
is punished by boring through the tongue with a red-hot poker. 
In America it is not much better; even in our own Massachu- 
setts, which I believe, upon the whole, is as temperate and 
moderate in religious zeal as most of the States, a law was 
made in the latter end of the last century, repealing the cruel 
punishments of the former laws, but substituting fine and im- 
prisonment upon all those blasphemers upon any book of the 
Old Testament or New. Now, what free inquiry, when a 
writer must surely encounter the risk of fine or imprisonment 
for adducing any argument for investigation into the divine 
authority of those books? Who would run the risk of trans- 
lating Dupuis? But I cannot enlarge upon this subject, 
though I have it much at heart. I think such laws a great 
embarrassment, great obstructions to the improvement of the 
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human mind. Books that cannot bear examination, certainly 
ought not to be established as divine inspiration by penal laws. 
It is true, few persons appear desirous to put such laws in exe- 
cution, and it is also true that some few persons are hardy 
enough to venture to depart from them. But as long as they 
continue in force as laws, the human mind must make an 
awkward and clumsy progress in its investigations. I wish 
they were repealed. 'The substance and essence of Christianity, 
as I understand it, is eternal and unchangeable, and will bear 
examination forever, but it has been mixed with extraneous 
ingredients, which I think will not bear examination, and they 
ought to be separated. Adieu. 


TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Quincy, 18 February, 1825. 
My pear Son,—I have received your letter of the 9th.! 
Never did I feel so much solemnity as upon this occasion. 
The multitude of my thoughts, and the intensity of my feel- 
ings are too much for a mind like mine, in its ninetieth year. 
May the blessing of God Almighty continue to protect you to 
the end of your life, as it has heretofore protected you in so 
remarkable a manner from your cradle! J offer the same prayer 
for your lady and your family, and am your affectionate father. 

Joun Apams. 


TO JOHN WHITNEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF ARRANGE= 
MENTS FOR CELEBRATING THE APPROACHING ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOURTH OF JULY, IN THE TOWN OF QUINCY. 


Quincy, 7 June, 1826. 


Your letter of the 3d instant, written in behalf of the com- 
mittee of arrangements for the approaching celebration of our 


1 The day of his election as President of the United States. 
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National Independence, inviting me to dine on the 4th of July 
next with the citizens of Quincy at the Town Hall, has been 
received with the kindest emotions. The very respectful lan- 
guage with which the wishes of my fellow-townsmen have 
been conveyed to me by your committee, and the terms of 
affectionate regard towards me individually, demand my grate- 
* ful thanks, which you will please to accept and to communicate 
to your colleagues of the committee. 

The present feeble state of my health will not permit me to 
indulge the hope of participating with more than my best wishes 
in the joys and festivities and solemn services of that day, on 
which will be completed the fiftieth year from the birth of the 
independence of these United States. A memorable epoch in 
the annals of the human race; destined in future history to 
form the brightest or the blackest page, according to the use or 
the abuse of those political institutions by which they shall in 
time to come be shaped by the human mind. 

I pray you, Sir, to tender in my behalf to our fellow-citizens 
my cordial thanks for their affectionate good wishes, and to be 
_ assured that I am very truly and affectionately, your and their 

friend and fellow-townsman. 
Joun Apams. 


TO MESSRS. JACOB B. TAYLOR, JOHN YATES CEBRA, STUART F. 
RANDOLPH, R. RIKER, AND HENRY ARCULARIUS, A COMMITTEE 
OF ARRANGEMENTS OF THE CITY CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. 


Quincy, 10 June, 1826. 


GENTLEMEN, — Your very polite and cordial letter of invita- 
tion, written to me in behalf of the city corporation of New 
York, has been gratefully received through the kindness of 
General J. Morton. 

The anniversary you propose to celebrate, “with increased 
demonstrations of respect,” in which you invite me to partici- 
pate in person, is an event sanctioned by fifty years of expe- 
rience, and it will become memorable by its increasing age, in 
proportion as its success shall demonstrate the blessings it im- 

2A 
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parts to our beloved country, and the maturity it may attain in 
the progress of time. 

Not these United States alone, but a mighty continent, the 
last discovered, but the largest quarter of the globe, is destined 
to date the period of its birth and emancipation from the 4th of 
July, 1776. 

Visions of future bliss in prospect, for the better condition of 
the human race, resulting from this unparalleled event, might be 
indulged, but sufficient unto the day be the glory thereof; and 
while you, gentlemen of the committee, indulge with your fel- 
low-citizens of the city of New York in demonstrations of joy 
and effusions of hilarity worthy the occasion, the wonderful 
growth of the State, whose capital you represent, within the lapse 
of half a century, cannot fail to convince you that the indulgence 
of enthusiastic views of the future must be stamped with any 
epithet other than visionary. 

I thank you, gentlemen, with much sincerity for the kind in- 
vitation with which you have honored me, to assist in your 
demonstrations of respect for the day and all who honor it. 
And in default of my personal attendance, give me leave to pro- 
pose as a sentiment for the occasion, 


Long and lasting prosperity to the City and State of New York! 


Tam, &c. 
Joun ApAms. 


APPENDIX. 


(A,) 


In the month of August, 1821, the Cadets of the United States Military Aca- 
demy, under the command of Major Worth, paid a visit to Boston. One day 
was devoted by them to an excursion to the seat of Mr. Adams at Quincy. They 
were received by him, drawn up before the portico in front of his house, and in 
a voice then much broken with age, he made them the following address : — 


My younG FrLLow-CitTizens AnD FELLOW-SOLDIERS, — 

I rejoice that I live to see so fine a collection of the futuré defenders of their 
country in pursuit of honor under the auspices of the national government. 

A. desire of distinction is implanted by nature in every human bosom, and the 
general sense of mankind, in all ages and countries, cultivated and uncultivated, 

, has excited, encouraged, and applauded this passion in military men more than 
in any other order of society. Military glory is esteemed the first and greatest 
of glories. As your profession is at least as solemn and sacred as any in human 
life, it behooves you seriously to consider, what is glory ? 

There is no real glory in this world or any other but such as arises from wis- 
dom and benevolence. There can be no solid glory among men but that which 
springs from equity and humanity; from the constant observance of prudence, 
temperance, justice, and fortitude. Battles, victories, and conquests, abstracted 
from their only justifiable object and end, which is justice and peace, are the 
glory of fraud, violence, and usurpation. What was the glory of Alexander and 
Cesar? ‘The glimmering” which those “livid flames” in Milton “cast, pale 
and dreadful,” or “ the sudden blaze,” which “ far round illumin’d Hell.” 

Different —far different is the glory of Washington and his faithful colleagues! 
Excited by no ambition of conquest or avaricious desire of wealth; irritated by 
no jealousy, envy, malice, or revenge; prompted only by the love of their coun- 
try, by the purest patriotism and philanthropy, they persevered, with invincible 
constancy, in defence of their country, her fundamental laws, her natural, 
essential and inalienable rights and liberties, against the lawless and ruthless 
violence of tyranny and usurpation. The biography of these immortal cap- 
tains, and the history of their great actions, you will read and ruminate night 
and day. You need not investigate antiquity, or travel into foreign countries, 
to find models of excellence in military commanders, without a stain of ambition , 
or avarice, tyranny, cruelty, or oppression towards friends or enemies. 

In imitation of such great examples, in the most exalted transports of your 
military ardor, even in the day of battle, you will be constantly overawed by a 
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conscious sense of the dignity of your characters as men, as American citizens, 
and as Christians. 

I congratulate you on the great advantages you possess for attaining eminence 
in letters and science, as well asin arms. ‘These advantages®are a precious de- 
posit, which you ought to consider as a sacred trust, for which you are respon- 
sible to your country and toa higher tribunal. These advantages, and the habits 
you have acquired, will qualify you for any course of life you may choose to 
pursue. 

That I may not fatigue you with too many words, allow me to address every 
one of you in the language of a Roman dictator to his master of the horse, after 
a daring and dangerous exploit for the safety of his country, 


“ Macte virtute esto.” 
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18 — 
23 — 
16 September, 


1785, 


Ke 
SU IN Tt 


Lao Peek UR ae ea 


i 
wT 
ie.) 
va 

. 


eat aNsl 


ik BA Fs 
LP 


_ 
~I 
Oo 
@ 

~ 


1800, 


1818, 


1785, 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS, 
1777, 


1780, 
1785, 


Vol. Page. 
298 


360 
361 


374 
377 


272 


532 
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466 


4 
Ilt11188 


428 


18 September, 
2 October, 
ay ee 

19 January, 


11 September, 

1 March, 

25 August, 
28 October, 

6 December, 
10 
18 
12 February, 


August, 

2 September, 
14 
15 
22 

4 October, 
12 November, 
25 December, 
14 March, 

16 July, 
24 August, 
13 November, 

2 March, 

3 May, 

6 


9 August, 
30 September, 

4 November, 
12 December, 
19 April, 

29 May, 

8 December, 

23 February, 
22 June, 
18 December, 
17 January, 
19 May, 

9 March, 

15 August, 
17 September, 
22 January, 
23 


JENINGS, EpMunD, 
23 September, 1780, 
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Vol. 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS, 


1785, 


1786, 


Page. 


815 
316 
318 
365 
393 
399 
406 


410 | 
414 | 


433 
446 
457 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ta) 


| 
{ 


| 
| 


Jounson, THOMAS, 


26 April, 1798, 
iy = 1800, 
JONES, SKELTON, 
11 March, 1809, 
K. 
Kent, BengamMin, 
22 June, 1776, 


Kerev_tTas, WILLIAM, 
25 November, 1812, 
Kine, Rurvs, 
16 October, 1798, 
2 December, 1814, 


Kwox, Henry, 


2 June, 1776, 
[29 September, | — 


28 Febrifary, 1780, 

30 March, 1797, 

Tov 1800, 
L. 


_ Larayrnrrr, GENERAL, 


3 February, 1778, 
oh 1779, 
Lee 1780, 
201 1782, 
10 March, — 
6 April, — 
21 May, == 
29 September, — 
28 March, 1784, 
6 April, 1801, 
Lame, JOHN, 
29 June, 1786, 
LaAnpDats, CAPTAIN, 
8 March, 1780, 
LANnGpDon, Jon, 
24 January, 1813, 
Laturop, JOHN, 
22 March, 1813, 
Laurens, Henry, 
25 October, 1779, 
15 August, 1782, 
18 — —_ 
6 November, — 
12 March, 1783, 
LAURENS, JOHN, 
8 May, 1781, 
Lear, Tostas, 
24 December, 1799, 
Luz, ARTHUR, 
10 October, 1778, 
5 June, 1779, 
31 March, 1780, 
25 May, — 
12 April, 1783, 
6 September, 1785, 


Len, CHARLES, 


10 October, 1798, 


Vol. 


Vill. 
IX. 


IX. 


Page. 


572 
49 


610 
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Vol. Page. Vol. Page 
Len, Cuartes, Livineston, Rozerr R. 
29 March, 1799, VII. 629 18 July, 1783, VIII. 107 
17 May, _— — 648 aa as ey LO 
21 — 1800, IX. 60 25 — — Lo) 
Len, Ricuarp, 23 — — — 116 
4 June, 1776, IX. 3889 31 — — — 122 
Lez, Ricuarp Brann, 1 August, —_ — 126 
11 August, 1819, X. 382 2 — = — 128 
Lzz, Ricwarp Henry, 3° — = =a 130 
15 November, 1775, IV. 185 10 — — — 132 
Len, Ricuarp Henry, 13 — — — 135 
24 February, 1821, X. 895 _- — — 13s 
* Ler, WILLIAM, 15 — — eal 
2 April, 1780, VII. 143 | Lioyp, Jamus, 
20 July, — — 231 January, 1815, xX. 108 
Lincoity, Benzamin, 6 February, — — 114 
10 March, 1800, IX. 46 | Lee = —aLIG 
Livineston, Ropert R. 14 — — — 120 
14 February, 1782, VII. 510 17 — — — 123 
Da = 513 2— = —) 126 
ae = — 521 6 March, =— Se 
11 March, — — 537 12 — — 3, JIBS 
22 April, — — 571 26 — — — 1389 
23. — _ — 572 27 — —_ — 1438 
— = — 573 29 — —_ — 146 
24. — _ — 574 30 — — — 149 
16 May, _ — 587 31 — — — 152 
15 June, — —= 598 5 April, _ — 155 
5 July, _ — 599 24 — — — 162 
18 August, — — 613 | Lovett, Jamgs, 
Dy ES = wer 24 December, 1777, IX. 471 
* 4 September, — — 616 27 November, 1778, ATS 
6 — — — 626 20 February, 1779, — 476 
17 o— — — 633 17 October, — — 499 
—_ — —_— — 635 25 — — — 501 
23° — — — 638 1 September, 1789, VII. 403 
8 October, — — 646 | LowE tt, Joun, 
Sil a= = — 652 12 June, 1776, IX. 392 
6 November, 1782, — 659 | Luzac, Joun, 
8 — — WADE G3 5 September, 1780, VII. 248 
11 — — —_ 5 1 — —_ lo 
iss — — — tll 20 November, — — 332 
a — — 14 13 December, 1781, — 490 
4 December, — — 16 20 March, 1782, — 548 
22 January, 1783, — 25) Luzerne, M. pp wa, 
23 — — — 26 17 October, 1779, VAL 
5 February, — — 83 | Lyman, JosEeru, 
14 April, _ — 54 20 April, 1809, IX. 619 
24 May, = — 60 
30 — — — 64 M 
16 June, _ — 70 : 
23 — — — 74| Masry, ABBE pp, 
a = ES 1782, V. 492 
3 July, — — 77 | Macauuay, CATHARINE, 
7 — —_— — 83 9 August, 1770, IX. 331 
Co = — — 86| McHenry, JamEs, 
10.— — — 89 6 July, 1798, WALE 573 
io —— — 93 14 August, — — 580 
igh — — 95 18 — — — 582 
a = — 97 29 — -— — 587 
Go — — 99 8 September, — OUI 
Wi = —_— — 103 13 — — — 593 


430 


McHenry, JAMES, 


13 September, 
22 October, 
29 March, 
13 April, 
16 April, 

7 May, 
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Vol. 
1798, 


1799, 


1799, 


VIII. 


27 
18 September, 
81 March, 1800, 
15 May, 
McKean, THOMAS, 
20 September, 1779, 
2 June, 1812, 
21 
31 August, 
6 July, 
30 
26 November, 
Mavison, JAMES, 
28 November, 1814, 
22 April, 1817, 
17 June, — 
Maxcom, SamvuxEt B. 
6 August, 1812, 
Maresois, BarBE, 
17 October, 1779, 
Marcuant, Henry, 
18 August, 1789, 


Glee lee 


1813, 
1815, 


MarsHatt, Eviav, 

7 March, 1820, 
MARSHALL, JOHN, 
1800, 


1 August, 
Of 
7 


4 September, 
anes 
of = 

18 
27 


3 October, 


CP a aE SG a a RS 


ee te ae || Bae F peated i Te ate A Stata 


Page. 


594 
612 
629 
631 
632 
640 
647 
648 
654 
656 
659 
660 
662 
665 
666 
667 


Vol. Page. 
MarsHALL, JOHN, 
31 January, 1801, IDG Gs) 
4 February, — — | 96 
Marston, JOHN, 
1 September, 1821, X. $99 
Mason, JONATHAN, 
T298 
18 July, 1776, IX. 422 
21 August, —_ — 482 
Mazzxrtr, Puivip, 
12 August, 1782, VII. 608 
12 June, 1787, IX. 552 
Mirriin, THOMAS, 
8 March, 1797, VIL. 531 
22 May, _— — 544 
19 July, 1799, — 667 
Miiier, SAMUEL, 
8 July, 1820, X. 889 
Monros, JAMES, 
23 February, 1813, xX. 982 
Morris, Rozgert, 
6 November, 1782, VII. 656 
7 — — — 663 
21 May, 1783, VILL 59 
5 July, = Be 
10 — — — 91 
ll — = —_ 92 
28 — —_— — 119 
Morss, JEDIDIAH, 
4 March, 1815, 2G UBS 
20 November, — — 178 
29 — _ — 182 
2 December, — — 185 
5 — = — 188 
22 = — 192 
1 January, 1816, — 197 
2 = = — 201 
20) _ — 204 
N. 


NEUFVILLE, JOHN DE, AND SONS, 
2 February, 1781, 
11 March, — 
27 
Nixes, Hezextan, 
14 January, 
13 February, 
10 May, 


1818, 


1819, 


O. 


Oepen, Dr. 
3 December, 1800, 
OswaLp, Ricwarp, 
14 February, 1783, 
Oris, Grorcp ALEXANDER, 
9 February, 1821, 
Orts, JAMES, 
23 November, 1775, 
29 April, 1776, 
Or1s, SamugL ALLYNE, 
26 January, 1802, 


VI. 


IX. 
Vili. 


IB 
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Pe 


PALMeRr, JOSEPH, 
26 September, 1774, 
Parsons, SAMUEL H. 
22 June, 1776, 
19 August, —_ 
Parsons, THEOPHILUS, 
2 November, 1788, 
Pav, J. U. 
11 April, 
Pexy, JOmN, 
January, - 
PERLEY, SAMUEL, 
19 June, 
Peters, RICHARD, 
31 March, 1822, 
Pickperine, Timoruy, 
25 August, LURE 
26 — 
12 October, 
14. — 
26 — 
31 -— 
7 July, 
4 September, 


1782, 
1776, 


1809, 


A lk a 


— 


§ 
| 
in Pa eet We Ga Ea Fe st a Fa ee 


ao 
. 


2 November, 


15 January, 1799, 


1 August, 
3 — 
bees 
eee 


= 
(EI il tam natn inte 


Vol. 


Page. 


Pickrrine, Trmoruy, 
6 August, 1799, 


16 October, 
18 — 
12 November, 
7 December, 
10 May, 1800, 
12 — — 
6 August, 1822, 
Pinto, CHEVALIER DB, 
10 September, 1787, 
Puiumer, WILLIAM, 


19 — —_ 


28 March, 1813, 
Price, RicHaRD, 
8 April, 1785, 
20 May, 1789, 
19 April, 1790, 
Q. 
Quincy, JOSIAH, 
29 July, ily/ 715), 
Quincy, JOSIAH, 
9 February, 1811, 
13 — == 
Quincy, SAMUEL, 
22 April, 1761, 
Jas 


| RAYNEVAL, GERARD DE, 


9 July, 1781, 


Ricumonp, Witiiam EL. 


14 December, 1819, 
Rosginson, Marruew, 


2 March, 1786, 
Rusu, BENJAMIN, 
8 February, 1778, 


4 November, 1779, 


2 December, 1788, 
18 April, 1790, 
80 September, 1805, 

1 May, 1807, 
21 — a 
23° — = 

83 September, 1808, 
27 — == 
12 April, 1809, 
21 January, 1810, 
28 August, 1811, 
25 December, — 

Rusw, RicHarp, 
30 May, 1814, 


432 
Vol. Page. | 
Rusu, Rrewarp, 
5 April, 1815, X. 159 
14 May, 1821, — 397 
28 November, — — 400 
Ss. 
Sr. Cratr, ARTHUR, 
17 May, 1799, VIII. 649 
Sz..Sarnorin, Baron de, 
22 April, 1784, Vale99 
SAaRSFIELD, Count, 
21 January, 1786, VIII. 369 | 
3 February, 1786, IX. 546 
Sarre, M. pp, 
16 February, 1779, WAGE, Se 
6 October, — — 117 
SERGEANT, JONATHAN D. 
21 July, 1776, IX. 424 
Spvier, Joun, 
6 March, 1798, VIL. 568 
SPwaLt, Davin, 
29 January, 1811, EX. 627 
22 May, 1821, X. 399 | 
SEWALL, JONATHAN, 
October, 1759, 749 
February, 1760, ie Gy! 
— — 55 
Suarp, GRANVILLE, 
8 March, 1786, VIII. 887 
SHERMAN, RoGeErR, 
17 July, 1789, VI. 426. 
18 — — — 429 
20 — —_ — 432 
Sr1p1 Hapsr, Ben ABDELLECK FENNISH, 
27 January, 1787, VU. 427 
Smiru, Isaac, 
1 June, 1776, IX. 382 
Smitu, Rosert, 
6 December, 1811, Xian 9) 
SmitH, SAMUEL, 
25 November, 1811, xX. 7 
13 December, — — 9 
Smiru, Wituram S. 
11 April, 1787, WalTSe435 
16 February, 1798, — 566 
2 March, — — 567 
19 December, — — 617 
22 May, 1799, — 652 
C= 1800, ix. 61 
SPENER, CHARLES, | 
24 March, 1784, DX 523 
Stockton, Ricnarp, 
27 January, 1801, TX. 94 | 
Sroppert, Bensamin, 
1 October, 1798, VIII. 599 
7 April 1799, — 630 
22 — — = GG | 
Bile = — 637 
8 May, = — 642 
LD ce = — 650 
7 June, — Gh e 
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SropperRT, BENJAMIN, 
3 July, 1799, 
ones = 

235 — = 
5 August, — 
8 — — 

23 == 
4 September, — 

14 — = 

Pil —= 

26 September, — 

16 October, — 

31 March, 

26 May, — 

23 July, —_— 
3 August, — 

81 March, 1801, 

lis October) LSiIs 

SULLIVAN, JAMES, 

26 May, 1776, 

17 September, 1789, 


| 2 August, 1796, 
| SULLIVAN, JOHN, 
23 June, 1776, 
22 February, 1777, 


Sumner, INCREASE, 


20 August, 1798, 
avs 
Taxrspot, SILas, 
8 July, 1799, 
TAaYLor, JOHN, 
15 April, 1814, 
ON SE = 
12 March, 1819, 
12 April, 1824, 


Tuomas, JosHua, JAMES THACHER, 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 
20 December, 1802, 
Tuomas, WILLIAM, 


10 August, 1822, 
THULEMEIER, Baron de, 
9 April, 1784, 
5 May, — 
13 February, 1785, 
Tirrany, J. H. 
31 March, 1819, 
30 April, — 


TREASURY BoaRp, 
19 September, 1779, 
TRUMBULL, JOHN, 
23 January, 1791, 
12 August, 1800, 
10 September, — 
Truxtun, THomas, 


| 30 November, 1802, 
Tupor, Joun, 


23 July, 
Tupor, WILiIAM, 

29 September, 1774, 

24 June, ‘1776, 


1774, 


Vol. 


Watts 


Y 


IX. 


aia ea re ea Jl Wet bt 


IX, 


Page. 


661 
664 


a ae 
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Vol. Page. | Vol. Page. 
Tupor, WiLu1Am, | VANDERKEMP, Francis ADRIAN, 
29 August, 1776, IX. 436 | 28 December, 1800, IX. 576 
2 September, — — 438 8 March, 1804, — 588 
20 — — — 439 5 February, 1805, — 5239 
26 — — T. 254 1G 1809, — 608 
22 March, Mefatile IX. 459 15 December, — — 624 
9 September, 1816, Xe 226.) 13 July, “ 1815, xX. 168 
16 November, — — 230 26 May, 1816, — 219 
18 December, — 5 PE 27 December, — =s Spy! 
= — II. 224 9 March, 1823, e467 
24 January, 1817, X. 236) Van VOLLENHOVEN, 
4 February, — — 241) 2 September, 1780, VIL 260 
29 March, — — 244| Varnum, Josepu B. 
15 April, — — 249 26 December, 1808, IX. 604 
1 June, — ==) 958 5 January, 1813, 6 ON! 
5 — — — 262) Vaucuan, BENJAMIN, 
25 February, 1818, — 289) 12 March, 1783, VU. 48 
11 March, — — 295| Vaucuyon, Duce de la, 
5 April, — — 298 | 8 March, 1781, VII. 374 
1 June, — = By 16 April, — == Bas 
Sy ome — Se 1 May, — 5, «409 
17 — — — 3820. 14 — —_— — 416 
eas = — 3823 24 November, — = HY 
9 July, — — 3825) 25 — — — 483 
14 — -- —= 328 | 19 December, — — 498 
Wl — — 832, 1 March, 1782, 530 
27 — —_ — 835 10 April, — — 567 
30 — — — 337| VERGENNES, Count de, 
6 August, — — 338) 11 February, 1779, Vil. 79 
ll —.z =e — 343 | 146 — _— — §2 
- 16 — — — 3846 27 — —_— —=) 80 
21 — —_ — 3849 | 12 — 1780, Til. 259 
10 September, — — 352 19 — — — 268 
133 =e — 354) 2 — = 266 
Ue a — 356) 21 March, = —) 966 
23 — _ — 859) 30, — —_ VII. 140 
9 February, 1819, — 364 25 April, — — 154 
7 March, — — 367, 12 May, _ — 164 
Torts, Corton, | 19 — — — 176 
26 May, 1786, IX. 548, 16 June, _ — 187 
2 June, — — 549 20 — —_ — 188 
22 — — — 193 
V. 1 July, _ — 213 
Van Bercken, ENGELBERT FRANCIS, | 2 — — — 214 
8 March, 1781, VII. 374 | is — os — 218 
23 July, 1782, —— Gor re = — 298 
10 August, =— — 605. 21 — _ — 233 
Van BerckEL, P. J. 26 — — 322 
11 March, 1783, Vill. 46) 27 — _ VII. 241 
Van Buriswyck, PETER, | 7 — 1781, — 431 
19 April, 1781, VII. 395 1 = —_ — 436 
31 March, 1782, — 560 16 — —_ — 441 
Van Bromperc, HenpRICEK, 18 — — — 444 
3 November, 1780, VII. 323 | 19 — — — 446 
VANDER CAPELLEN TOT DE Pot, Baron, | 21 — — — 450 
JoHun DERK, Vicg D’ Azyr, FELIx, 
22 October, 1780, VII. 319 28 February, 1783, VIII. 69 
20 November, — — 332 Ww 
9 December, — — 339! : 
21 January, 1781, — 3855 , Watton, GreorcE, 
ia 1782, — 502 | 25 September, 1789, VIII. 495 
VOL. X. 37 B2 


454 
Warp, JOSEPH, 
10 July, 1776, 
6 April, 1797, 
4 February, 1801, 
WARREN, JAMES, 
17 December, 1773, 
22 — _— 
9 April, 1774, 
25 June, — 
8 January, 1775, 
15 March, — 
24 July, — 
16 June, 1776, 
27 July, _ 
17 August, = 
8 September, — 
3 February, 1777, 
2 _ 
15 March, — 
lise — ae 
27 April, — 
29 — — 
6 May, — 
17 June, 1782, 
6 September, — 
27 August, 1784, 
Warren, Mercy, 
25 November, 1775, 
15 December, 1778, 
io 1784, 
15 July, 1814, 
WASHINGTON, GEORGE, 
June, Nefatsy, 
6 January, 1776, 
17 May, 1789, 
29 August, 1790, 
22 June, 1798, 
7 July, — 
9 October, = 
19 February, 1799, 


Wasuineton, Martrua, 
27 December, 1799, 


WATERHOUSE, BENJAMIN, 


24 April, 1785, 
5 June, 1813, 
30 January, 1818, 


8 February, — 
Warson, Marston, 

7 November, 1789, 
Worss, NatHan, 


12) October, 11755, 


Vol. 


422 
574 


96 | 


333 
334 
336 
338 
352 


Page. ' 


354 | 


179 
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WEEMS,eMason, 
3 March, 
Wetsy, THOMAS, 
13 September, 1790, 
Waits, WILLIAM, 
28 February, 1786, 
WILKINSON, JAMES, 
4 February, 1798, 
Wixuinks and others, 
1782, 


1784, 


11 August, 

19 November, 

14 December, 1783, 

29 January, 1784, 
1 February, — 
5) 


14 — 
10 January, 
16 February, 
Wiis, WILLIAM, 
21 February, 
WINTHROP, JOHN, 
23 June, 
Wirt, WILLIAM, 
5 January, 1818, 
23 — _— 
7 March, 
Wotcorr, OLIVER, 
20 October, 1797, 
26 — — 
27 — 
13 September, 
24 — 


1785, 


1819, 


1776, 


1798, 


1799, 


23 July, — 


4 October, — 

8 November, 

10 — —_— 

6 April, 1801, 
Wooprati, WILLIAM, 

14 May, 1774, 


Wrieut, Danier, AND 


Lyman, 


13 March, 1809, 


ID 
ERASTUS 


IX. 


LETTERS TO 


No. 


JOHN ADAMS. 


II. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Cuaumont. M. te Ray pe, 
18 September, 1778, 


8 December, 1777, 
28 October, 1778, 
1780, 


1 August, 


28 October, 
12 December, 
21 July, 

1 September 


1781, 


Vol. Page. 
I. 
AxsBEMA, B. E. 
11 April, 1782, VII. 567 
ApAmMsS, ABIGAIL, 
24 May, L776 I. 169 
18 June, —_ = 6 
8 September, — — 184 
February, 1794, — 464 
8 February, 1797, — 496) 
ADAMS, JoHN QUINCY, 
9 February, 1825, I. 632 
ADAMS, SAMUEL, 
1 es 
15 January, 1776, IX. 371 
14 — = — 373 
16 September, — — 441 
30 — _ — 446 
9 January, 1777, — 448 
4 November, 1783, — 519 
13 April, 1786, — 547 
4 October, 1790, VI. 412 
20 November, — — 420 
AvET, P. A. 
13 March, 1797, VAL 532 
ANONYMOUS, 
May, 1799, VIII. 652 
AVERY, JOHN, 
6 June, 1788, VIII. 483 
B. 
BERENGER, 
5 June, 1781, VII. 423 
Beryma, C. L. 
16 July, 1782, Vil. 600 
Bicker, H. 
6 October, 1780, VII. 313 
7 November, — — 3825 
W— — — 327 
21 February, 1781, — 370 
Bowpoin, JAMES, 
12 January, 1786, VIII. 363 
C. 
CABINET OF THE PRESIDENT, 
20 May, 1800, Tx. 59 
CARMICHAEL, WILLIAM, 
22 April, 1780, WAG Ve 
[without date] — 157 
Crrisizk, M. 
1 October, 1782, VIL. 643 
CHASE, SAMUEL, 
28 June, 1776, I. 54 


CONGRESS, PRESIDENT OF, 
28 November, 1777, 
83 December, 


22 January, 1778, 
20 October, 1779, 
30 July, 1780, 
18 December, — 

1 January, 1781, 


10 
20 June, 
16 August, 
1 November, 1783, 

| Cooper, WILLIAM, 

18 December, 1765, 
Crarts, THOMAS, 

15 February, 1766, 
Crancu, RicHarp, 

26 April, 1780, 


| D. 


Datias, ALEXANDER J. 

30 November, 1799, 
Dana, FRANCIS, 

8 September, 1780, 
1 January, 1781, 

18 April, — 

28 August, 

$$ October, 

15 

16 March, 

1 June, 
6 — 

29 July, 
_Diaeus, THomas, 
14 April, 

2 May, 
[20 March, 
2 April, 
Dumas, CHARLES W. F. 
| 1 November, 1780, 
Of dea 


1782, 
1783, 


1780, 


1782,] 


Vol. 


Vil. 


ComMMITTEE OF Forricn Arrairs, 


Wels 


430 


Page. 
32 


6 
60 
217 
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Vol. 

Dumas, Cuaries W. F. 
28 January, 1781, VI. 

9 March, — 
10 
17 
14 April, 


30 April, 

26 December, 
14 January, 

24 

30 
4 February, 


Vv 


PEFELLERTE EERE EERE ER PELERE ERI 1 LI 


Every, WILLIAM, AND 

26 May, 1783, 
ELLSworrH, OLIVER, 

18 September, 1799, 

5 October, 


OTHERS, 
WAU 


Ix. 


FE. 


Facet, H. 
14 June, 
12 February, 
Forrest, Urian, 
28 April, OD), 
FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, A 
26 September, 1778, 
3 April, 177098 
al 
24 


1785, 
1788, 


{[June, 
2 October, 
8s — 
20 
22 February, 


1781, 


TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Page. | 


362 
375 
379 
387 
394 
408 
All 
419 
424 
430 


31 
37 


Vol. 
FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, 
21 April, 1781, Vil. 
16 August, = = 
31 — — = 
5 October, _ = 
7 November, — = 
12 February, 1782, — 
3 November, — = 
5 February, 1784, Vill 
16 April, — — 
4 July, = a 
6 August, = a 
FRANKLIN AND JAY, 
28 February, 1784, Vill 
29 April, = = 
G. 
GADSDEN, CHRISTOPHER, 
11 March, 1801, IX. 
GENET, 
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To both Houses of Congress, announcing the 
ratification of an Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, : 

To both Houses BE Gouge rebar to a 
French Privateer, 


To both Houses of Conevess? transmitting 
dispatches from France, 0 “ 
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To the Inhabitants of the town of Hartford, 
Connecticut, A ; ; 

To the Inhabitants of ae pores of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, 

To the Young Men of Boston, Massachtisetts 

To the Grand Jury for the county of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, i , 

To the Soldier Citizens of eve soe nes 

To the Inhabitants of the town of Braintree, 
Massachusetts, 

To the Young Men of the ee of N ew Von 

To the Inhabitants of Quincy, Massachusetts, 

To the Inhabitants of the town of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, . : 4 é 

To the Legislature of Massachusetts: 

To the Inhabitants of Arlington and Sand- 


gate, Vermont, . c . 
To the Legislature of Now Hewes : . 
To the Students of Dickinson College, Penn- 

sylvania, . ° 


To the Students of N ew a Sey College, 

To the Governor and the Legislature of Con- 
necticut, . . . 

To the Cincinnati of Rhode Island, 

To the Inhabitants of Dedham and ether 
towns in the county of Norfolk, Massa- 
chusetts, . : . 

To the Inhabitants of Concon Mascachaeetts 

To the Students of Harvard University, in 
Massachusetts, 

To the Freemasons of the State of Marian 

To the Inhabitants of Washington county, 
Maryland, 

To the Inhabitants of ine Sone of Middle- 
sex, Virginia, 

To the Committee of ae Militia of Bowione 
Virginia, c 

To the Tihabiiants of Cincinnati and its 
Vicinity, 

To the Inhabitants. of Brine ines ae 
ginia, . 

To the Young Men of Ricca Vareinca. 

To the Inhabitants of Accomac county, Vir- 
ginia, 

To the Carats and aeeabi of the State of 
New York, : 

To the Boston Marine See Misenetnser 

To the Cincinnati of South Carolina, ; 

To the Grand Jury of Dutchess county, New 
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To the Grand Jury of Ulster county, New 
York, 0 ° 

To the Inhabitants of the town of Newborns: 
North Carolina, dg 

To the Sixth Brigade of the “Third Division 
of North Carolina Militia, 

To the Grand Jurors of Hampshire oanitte 
Massachusetts, 

To the Inhabitants of Mechias, districs of 
Maine, 

To the Officers of the First Bers Third 
Division of Massachusetts Militia, 

To the Militia and Inhabitants of Guilford 
county, North Carolina, 

To the Officers of the Third Division of 
Georgia Militia, 

To the Grand Jury of Mommie oa, in a New 
Jersey, 

To the Citizens, Tatabionts of the Seca 
Territory, 

To the Inhabitants of the Gey. of Washington, 

To the Citizens of Alexandria, 

To the Corporation of New London, Com 
necticut, 

To the eats of the nny of geo: 

~ combe, North Carolina, 

From the Legislature of ieee eer) 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts, : 4 : : e 

From the Citizens of Quincy, 

From the Committee of the Convention of 
Massachusetts, . a : 4 

To the Committee of the Convention of Mas- 
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To the Cadets of the United Biates Military 
Academy, . C - 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 


AsBEMA, B. E., VIL. 567, 568. 
ABERCROMBY, James, Major-General, X. 
394. 

Academy. See American Academy. 

Accomae County, in Virginia, [X. 218. 

Accounts, debate on committee of, II. 450. 
In France, IIL. 128-131, 143, 151. Direc- 
tions respecting, VII. 29. The author’s, 
111, 629, 636, VIII. 81, 514. See Com- 
missioners, Economy, and Expenses. 

Achean League, LV. 536, VI. 108. 

Achaia, republic of, [V. 498, 535. 

Acta Sanctorum, VI. 479, X. 93, 172. 

Adums Family, I. 3, VI. 501. 

Apams, ABIGAIL, wife of John Adams, 
I. 61, 169, 415, 458, 496, 640, II. 133, 
145, 229, IX. 339, 417, 473, 584. Her 
literary character, I. 63, IX. 625. On 
the election of her husband as represent- 
ative, II. 232, IX. 616. Her visit to 
Europe, III. 389, VIII. 207. Called 
Portia, IX. 370, 373, 484, 490. Her 
death, I. 623, X. 362. 

Apams, Amos, Rev., IT. 195. 

ApaAms, Bensamin, VIII. 636. 

ADAMS, CHARLES, J. 297, 600, III. 229, 
232, 269, VII. 493, 544, 584, IX. 577, 
578, 581. 

Apams, Evinu, Captain, I. 184, II. 420. 

ApaAmMs, Hannan, IJ. 7, IX. 574, X. 133. 

Apams, Henry, I. 6-8. 

Apams, Joun, his paternal ancestors, I. 
361, IX. 610. Birth, I. 12, IX. 611. 
Education, I. 13, TX. 611. School at 
Worcester, I, 22, II. 3, IX. 611. Choice 
of a profession, I. 27, 30, II. 6-30, LX. 
611. Study and practice of the law until 
March, 1770, I. 45, II. 36, 50. Married, 
I, 61, 63, II. 145. The Boston massacre, 
I. 90, II. 229, 307-334. Defence of the 
soldiers, I, 105, II. 229-238, 307, 317. 
Relations to the patriots down to June, 
1774, J. 117. Entrance into public life, 
141. Congress of 1774, and services till 
the declaration of independence, 150, II. 


339. Conference with Lord Howe; origin 
of parties; foreign and domestic policy ; 
services in Congress, from July, 1776, 
until November, 1777, I. 235, ILI. 75, 
Vil. 307, IX. 440. Commission to 
France; services in forming a constitu- 
tion for Massachusetts; commission to 
negotiate treaties with Great Britain; the 
mediation of Russia and Austria; nego- 
tiations in Holland, I. 275, ILL. 96, VIII. 
501, IX. 471. The negotiation and sig- 
nature of the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, I. 354, Ill. 90-354, IX. 487. 
Illness in Europe; commercial treaties ; 
mission to the court of Great Britain, I. 
409, VII. 465. Organization of the new 
government; election and services as 
Vice-President of the United States, I. 
439, VI. 225, VIII. 484. The Presi- 
dency, I. 500, VIII. 530. Retirement 
from public life; occupations ; relations 
with Jefferson; death, I. 599, IX. 577. 
ApAMs, JOHN Quincy, I. 18, 463, 475, 
480, II. 37, 210. His sketch of his 
father’s life, I. 13-89. Facts as to, 
604, 606, 641. Accompanies his father 
to France, III, 94, 101, 105, 117, 122, 
VIL. 43, 90, 92,113. His studies; his 
attainments on entering college, III. 96, 
97, 132, 194, 196, IX. 527, 530-532, 549, 
X. 414. Returns to America; teaches 
Luzerne and Marbois, III. 192, 214, VII. 
82. Returns to Europe, III. 229, VIL. 
116,119. In the north of Europe, 229, 
VII. 463, 493, 494, 544, 649, LX. 527. 
At Leyden, III. 269. At London, II. 
385-387. Mission of, to Portugal; in 
Holland, 418, 529, 537, 556. Author of 
papers signed Publicola, I. 454, 459, 
VIII. 507. Washington’s letter respect- 
ing, 529. Mission of, to Prussia, 545, 
556, 557, 598, IX. 246. Onastipulation 
with Sweden as to neutral ships, VIII. 
592. Instructions to, 647, Communi- 
cations through, respecting a naval force 
in the Mediterranean, IX. 64,69. Re 
called from Prussia, 95. His mission to 
c 2 
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St. Petersburg, 626, X. 33, 158. Death 
of his daughter, 33. Parallel between 
him and his father, 167. His election to 
the Presidency, I. 630, X. 178, 414, 416; 
letter thereupon, 416. 

Apams, Josrpn, Rey., I. 9-11, II. 240. 

Apams, Josppy, II. 283. 

Apams, Samukt, II. 238. 

Apams, Samubt, I. 8, 101-103, 124, 156, 
274, 368,470. Representative, 74, II. 144, 
X. 190, 284. Instructions respecting the 
stamp-act, I. 65, II. 153, X.294. Differs 
with Hancock, I. 116, II. 279, III. 35. 
His connection with the answer to Hutch- 
inson’s speech, I. 123, II. 310. In con- 
gress, I. 145, 146, II. 339, 369, 406, 492, 
510, 512, VII. 281, LX. 345, 371, 428, 
492, X.16. His character, I. 673, II. 163, 
285, 295, 308, III. 310, IX. 345. Massa- 
chusetts resolutions ascribed to, II. 182. 
Encourages festivals, 218. Chairman of 
a committee on the Boston massacre; 
representative; confers with commission- 
ers of the customs, II. 219, ILI. 501, 
505, X. 249. On the appointment of a 
commander-in-chief, II. 415-417. De- 
bates, 445, 448, 463-466, 490. Common 
Sense ascribed to, 507. On government, 
SS 22 V4 05 PX 8 7 On 
commissioners in France, JII. 159. In- 
ventor of committees of correspondence, 
IV. 34. In convention, 215. Opposes 
hereditary powers, VIII. 506. Mission 
to Lord Howe, IX. 441-447. Early ad- 
vocate of American independence, 592, 
596. His last days, X. 100. On the 
adoption of the army, 164. His elo- 
quence, 250, 272, 865. Vindication of, 
262. His letters and papers, 264. His 
review of the episcopal controversy, 
288. 

Apams, Tuomas, I. 3. 

Apams, THomas Boyrston, VIII. 557. 

Apams, Zappint, Rey., II. 81, 83, 86, 
93, 105, 260, IX. 399. 

Addresses, in the congress of 1774, X. 80. 
See Answers. 

Avet, M., I. 479. Correspondence about 
his letter, 495, VIII. 520, 522. Asks 
an interview with the President, 532. 
Bribes offered by, IX. 6, 14. 

ADHEMAR, Count d’, asked to interfere 
for Gross, VIII. 399. 

Admiralty Courts, I. 268, III. 466, 470, 
507, [X. 627, X. 205. Records and files 
of the, 354. See Judges. 

Advocate-General, offer of the office of, II. 
210. 

Aimilian Law, VI. i89. 

/imMiILIus, Pautus, VI. 83, 244, 261. 

Agents, American, VII. 14, 20. 

Agrarianism, IV. 527, VI. 9, 21, 40, 41. 

Agriculture, attention to, II. 137. Society 
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for encouraging, 235, 252, 487. Har- 
rington on, IV. 428. The essential inter- 
est of America, VII. 47. Increase of, in 
the revolutionary war, 183, 309. See 
Farmers. 

Albany. See Congress at Albany. 

ALBERTI, of Florence, V. 52, 64-66, 85. 

Axpizz1 and Ricci, of Florence, V. 44, 
59, 64, 68, 70, 77. 

ALEMBERT, M. d’, III. 138, 147, VII. 
528, X. 211, 214. 

AxEncon, House of, VI. 230. 

ALEXANDER THE S1xtH, Pope, V. 115. 

ALEXANDER, Duke, V. 166-177. 

ALEXANDER, Emperor of Russia, X. 102. 

Alexandria, reply to an address from, LX. 
233. 

Alexandrian Library, X. 51, 77,78. See 
Books. 

ALFRED, King, III. 540, 541. 

Algiers, VII. 27, VIII. 150, 230, 315, 316, 
321, 347, 375. Price of captives at, 
394. On fighting and treating with, 411. 
Barclay’s offer to go to, 413, 417. Care 
for prisoners there; letter from them ; 
measures for redeeming them, 430, 439, 
465, 468. Ship for, lost, 652. Message 
on affairs with, IX. 152. See Barbary 
States and BARCLAY. 

Alien and Sedition Laws, I. 522, 560, VI. 
518. Instructions respecting, VIII. 607. 
Prosecutions under, IX. 3-7, 13. Opin- 
ions of the writer and others respecting, 
14, 278, 291, X.10. Recommended by 
Pickering, IX. 119; by Hamilton, 289, 
291; by others, 805. See Cooper and 
DUANE. 

Allegiance, I. 128. On the return of 
America to, VIL. 164, 168, 177, 180, 225, 
280, 438, 441, 448, 454. Owed by sub- 
jects in foreign countries, IX. 313, 321. 
Dissolved, X. 282. English doctrine of, 
356. See Crown. 

ALLEN, Eruan, II. 426. 

ALLEN, JEREMIAH, III. 299, 337. 

Alliance, a frigate, I. 284, III. 194, 197, 
199, 200, 211, WII. 88, 122. Mutiny on 
board the, 89-93, 97, 130, 205, 208. De- 
tained, 93, 94, 97,130. Commanded by 
Landais, 130, 205. Prizes taken by, 
VIII. 319. Commended by Thevenard, 
X. 25. See Jonns and Lanpais. 

Alliances with Foreign Powers, I. 199, IX. 
391, 400, 419, 606, X. 147, 269. First 
movement for, in Congress, by Chase, 
396. 

ALLISON, Francis, II. 395. 

AtmMEIDA, Don Joas THEOLONICO DE, 
envoy from Portugal to Holland, III. 
272, VII. 625, VIII. 126. Remarks on, 
133. 

Axsop, Joun, IL. 342, 350, 448. 

Auva, Duke of, VI. 380. 
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Ambassadors, III. 232, VIII. 381. In- 
structions to, III. 262. Not made by 
congress, VIII. 114. Dutch, 114. Re- 
marks on, 423, IX. 297. Refusal to 
receive, 220. Etiquette as to, 271. 
Roman rule respecting, 416. 

Ambition, LV. 406, V. 49, VI. 207, 214, 
485, 534. Defined, 233. Natural to all, 
241. Encouraged by the world, 263. 
For office, IX. 633. 

America, prospective growth of, I. 23, 66, 
IV. 101, 359, VI. 218, VII. 255, 272. 
First peopling of, X.17. Disinterested- 
ness of its early settlers, 402. See Col- 
ones, History, iNew England, and United 
States. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
IV. 260, IX. 180, 608. 

American History, apathy respecting, X. 
62, 81. Corruption of, 133. See Amer- 
ican Revolution, and History. 

American Independence, I. 28, 90, 112, 
IX. 420, 591, 596. Predictions respect- 
ing, I. 113, Il. 269, 291, IV. 102, 130, 
IX. 337, 379, 401, 591, 600, X. 373. 
Tendency to, I. 113, 162, 177, 189, 207, 
211, Il. 373, 377, 394, 407, III. 502, 
IX. 372, 379, 383, 391, 596. Opinions, 
discussions, instructions, and declaration 
of, I. 113, 189, 199, 212, 220, II. 407, 
419, 458-460, 486, 503, 510, ILI. 25, 29, 

_bl, 54, 181, 214, 221, 1V. 191, VI. 269, 
278 Vil..397, VILL. 122, LX. 372, 379, 
385, 391, 396, 398, 401, 409-424, 445, 
514, 565, X.35, 87. New Jersey favors, 
Til. 53, IX. 400, 425. Speech on, III. 
55. Acknowledgment of, by England, 
III. 78, 272, 325, 344, 353, VII. 21, 147, 
158, 168, 237, 429, 449, 582, 605, 638, 
643, 657, 659, 665, VILL 76, IX. 445- 
447. Observance of the day in Paris, 
TI]. 175; on board The Sensible, 226. 
Advantage of, to Europe, 234. Recog- 
nition of, by Holland, 270, 271, 402, 413, 
482, 530-539, 542. 552, 554, 564, 583, 
VII. 652, 655, VIII. 122, 452; by other 
powers, III. 345, VII. 107, 155, 402, 
642, IX. 391. Letters to European 
courts respecting, III. 388, VIII. 122, 
204. Reply to Massachuseltensis respect- 
ing, 1V.52. Certain, VII. 340, 638, 642. 
Importance of obtaining acknowledg- 
ments of, 416, 422, 535. Acknowledg- 
ment of, regarded as hostility to England, 
636, 665. Medal commemorative of the 
acknowledgment of, by Holland, 652, 
655. Effects of, on trade, VIII. 240. 
Foundation of, laid 5 March, 1770, 384. 
Declared at the best point of time, 385. 
On the resignation of American, IX. 214. 
Letter respecting, intercepted, 552, 565. 
General principles of, X. 45 Begun by 
the first emigrants, 359. Early wishes 
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as to, 369, 373, 394. Invitation to at- 
tend the celebration of, in 1826, 416, 
417. See Declaration of Independence, 
Great Britain, Independence, Mechlenburgh, 
Peace, and Spain. 

American Navy, I. 155. Recommended 
and debated, 187, II. 462, 479, 481, 504, 
Ill. 7. Committees on the, I. 187, II. 
9, 12. Vessels of the, in France, 210. 
Materials for the, VIII. 296, IX. 607. 
Beginning, VIII. 407, 411. The de- 
partment organized, 599. Its inefficiency 
in the West Indies, 637, IX. 280. Its 
importance and services, 115, 131, 135, 
145, 149, 592, 607, 609, X. 20, 24, 111, 
127,152, 356. To fight against detention 
or search, IX. 160. Beard established at 
Boston, 464. Should be encouraged, 
586. See Armed Vessels, and SroppER?T. 

American Prisoners, expense and disposi- 
tion of escaped, II]. 255, VII. 476, 488, 
599. Escape from Portugal, III. 255; 
from England, VII. 39, 41. Treatment 
and condition of, 39, 73, 92. Apply for 
funds, 40. Retaliation for, 40. Com- 
missioners’ Address to, in England, 40. 
At Brest, 63. Do not enlist in the 
British service, 301. See British Pris- 
oners. 

American Revolution, 1.163, II. 316. Mode 
of writing the history of the, V. 492. 
Papers respecting it preserved and re- 
corded, VIII. 446. Scarcity of men for 
the emergency, IX. 339. Materials and 
men for a history, 461, 475, X. 172, 177, 
180, 184,195, 233, 283. Ad~antages of the, 
perverted, IX. 560. Caused the French 
revolution, 635. Ignorance and oblivion 
of the, X. 37, 171, 210. Proportion of 
people for and against the, 63, 74, 81, 87. 
Botta’s History of the, 172,177. Wilkin- 
son’s Fistory, 176, 180. Beginning of 
the, 182, 272, 313. The three first 
movers and pillars of the, 263. Names 
of prominent Massachusetts actors in 
the, 272, 289. Meaning of, 282. Effected 
before the war commenced, 282. Char- 
acter of the orations in commemoration 
of it, 284, 301. See Revolutions. 

Ames, Fisuer, I. 484, 526, 576, IX. 99, 
141, 283, 284, 631, X. 364, 394. 

AmueERstT, Lord, and his army, II. 33, 61, 
IX. 592, 612, X. 394. Requisition of, 
respecting Massachusetts troops, 301. 

Amiet, Mr., III. 201, 208. 

Amphyctionic Council, 1V. 509. 

Amsterdam, I. 347, ILI. 267, 269, VIL. 244. 
Arrival of the author at, 245. Political 


. speculations in, 247. Want of a minister 


at, 259. Treaty with, 320, 331, 342, 351. 
Hints for a treaty with, 469. Abuses at, 
469. Communications to the govern- 
ment of, 506, 540. Favorable to Amer- 


ica, 552. 
605. 


Accedes to the treaty, 604, 

Influence of a literary society in, 
622. On sending cargoes to, VIII. 91, 
119. Journey to, in winter, to facilitate 
loans, I. 408, 411, VIII. 104-132, 170, 
178, 219, 221, 441-443, 447. Applica- 
tion to the regency of, 166-178. See 
Hague and Holland. 

Amusements, French, III. 169; the author’s, 
197, LX. 368. 

Anabaptists, conference with, II. 397-400. 

ANAFESTE, Paut Luc, of Venice, IV. 
347. 

Anarchy, VI. 151. Better than tyranny, 
X. 181. Succeeded by despotism, 181. 

AnvDELOT, VI. 303, 304, 314, 333, 384. 

ANDERSON, ANDREW, convicted and par- 
doned, IX. 30. 

ANDRE, Joun, VII. 357. 

Angeloni’s Letters, II. 44. 

ANGHIARI, BALDAccIo pD’, V. 86. 

ANGIER, Oakes, IX.392. Hints to, 394. 

ANGOULEM®, House of, VI. 230. 

Angou, Duke of, VI. 383. 

Annapolis, convention at, in 1774, LX. 352. 

AnnE OF Montmorencti, VI. 285, 346. 

Anonymous Letters, VIII. 652. 

Answers to Addresses, IX. 180-236; re- 
marks on them, X. 41, 46, 109. 

ANTALCIDAS, policy of, IV. 492. 

Antuony, king of Navarre, VI. 303. 

Anti-federal party, I. 442, 460. 

AntTigonus GonaTas, IV. 500, 501. 

Anti-Jacobin Journal, [X. 267, 268. 

Anti-rescinders, I. 243. 

Antwerp, III. 294. 

Appenzel, republic of, IV. 313. 

Appointments. See Office, President, and 
Senate. 

Aptuorp, Cuaruus, VI. 506. 

ApTHORP, Hast, X. 187, 288. 

Aragon, VI. 135. 

ARanpba, Count p’, I. 360, 365, ITI. 282, 
299, 317, 327, 347, 378, 380, VII. 603, 


654. Preliminary treaty by, III. 358, 
644, VIII. 26. Flight of, to France, 
X. 142. 


ARatus, the Sicyonian, IV. 501, 504. 
Arsurnnot, M. Admiral, VII. 98, 153. 
Arcadia, victim of policy, IV. 495. 
ARCHER, Justice, IIT. 546-549. 

Archons, Grecian, LV. 475, 489, 499, 509, 
549, 567, 570, VI. 139. Abolish mon- 
archy, LV. 570. 

ARCHYTAS, X. 84. 

Ardres, convention at, VI. 303. 

Arengo, a council in San Marino, IV.305, 
307. 

Areopagus, court of, TV. 482, 489. 

ARGENS, Marquis d’, X. 168, 218. 

Argo, a sloop commanded by Talbot, 
VIII. 674. 

Argos, republic of, IV. 509. 
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AristipEs, VI. 101, 102, 485. 
Aristocracy and Aristocracies, I. 245, ILL. 
362, LV. 289, 355, 381, 395, 414, 442, 
V. 463, VI. 206, 312, 449. Founded in 
Venice, LV. 349. In Greece, 473, 549. 
Of Rome, 520, 544, VI. 228, X.388. Of 
the ancient Germans, 1V.561. On mix- 
ing with democracy, V. 18, VI. 533, X. 
51. Sometimes better than democracy, 
V. 238, VI. 483. In Bologna, V. 292. 
Distinction of property necessary to, 489. 
Usurpations by the, VI. 10. People’s 
right as to, 117. Defined, 448, 451, 455, 
456, 457, 470. Natural and artificial, 
451. Converting democracies into, 456. 
Resemblance to, in American govern- 
ments, 471, 531. Natural causes of, 
493, 530, IX. 217. Checks on, VI. 507. 
The press and, 513, 514. Without here- 
ditary power or privilege, 529. Con- 
necticut governed by, 529. Plan of 
writing on hereditary, VIII 431, 435, 
X. 51,53. Apprehension of, VIII. 464. 
Distinction between democracy and, IX. 
217. Difficulty of governing, X. 51. 
The five pillars of, 65. Taylor’s attack 
on the author respecting, 70, 80. See 
Democracy, Distinctions, Family, Grandees, 
Nobles, People, and Republics. 
ARISTOTLE, criticized, V. 455, 457, X. 50. 
Arlington, in Vermont, answer to an ad- 
dress from Sandgate and, IX. 202. = 
Armed Neutrality, I. 333, III. 350, 352, 
VII. 263, 322, 333, 460, 544, 595, 597. 
Originator of the, ITI. 350. Acceded to 
by the Dutch, VII. 342, 348, 516. On 
breaking the, 636. On joining it, VIII. 
15, 17, 31, 43, 57, 81. See Neutral ves- 
sels. 
Armed Vessels, the earliest movements in 
relation to, I. 187, Ill. 6-11, 37, IX. 


363, 417, X. 27-31. Act in Massa- 
chusetts for fitting out, X. 37. See 
American Navy. 

Armies, on raising, LV. 581. National 
dependence on, IX. 206, 594. Aversion 
to, 596. See Army. 

Armistice, I. 484, VIE. 434, 4385. Con- 


demnation of vessels taken after the 
commencement of the, VIII. 193, 269. 
Boundaries during the, 193, 196, 197, 
276. Misconstruction of the, 269, 277, 
284, 303, 309. Proposed declaration 
respecting the, 285. See Truce. 

Arms, Il. 460, [X. 641. On exportations 
to buy ammunition and, II. 460. Con- 
tract for old, III. 130. No funds to buy, 
VII. 67. Want of. 291. On importing 
for Pennsylvania, VIII. 542-544. Manu- 
facture of, recommended, IX. 146. Ne- 
cessity of, 392. See France. 

Army, at Cambridge, I. 172, IL. 406, 415, 
IX. 363, X. 163. Adopted by congress ; 
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men and money voted, I. 172, 181, II. 
407, 416, VII. 288, 296, LX. 357, 366, 
382, 402, 450. Appointment of Wash- 
ington as commander-in-chief, I. 175, 
TI. 415, 513, IX..358, 359, 370, X. 163. 
Character of the, and pay, I. 255, 345, 
III. 75, 83, 86, IX. 364, 366, 403, 431. 
Visited, II. 519. Debate in congress on 
purchasing woollen goods for the, 445. 
Mifflin quarter-master, 445, IX. 457. 
Distressed, II. 504, IX. 458. On re- 
cruiting the, IIT. 48, IX. 464, Discipline 
of the, ITI. 82, VII. 290, IX. 403, 451, 
458. Part taken respecting it, III. 83- 
87. Cause of its inactivity, VII. 220. 
Ability to maintain the, 273, 275. In- 
fluence of officers in the, 281, 308, 357. 
Discontents, 344, 357, 368, VIII. 73. 
Jealousy between the body politic and 
the, VIL. 344, 357. Disposition of the, 
after the surrender of Cornwallis, 489. 
Reénforcements to the, IX. 464, 465. 
Various successes of the, 472. See 
British Army, Officers, Provisional Army, 
and Washington. 

ARNOLD, Benepict, II. 465, VII. 335, 
340-344, 351, 357, 389, 513, VIII. 438, 
TX. 413, X. 147. 

ARNOLD, Mr.. collections of birds and 
insects by, IV. 259, 260. 

“Arnoux, Abbé, I. 416, III. 135. 

Arrests, hints on, II. 164. 

Articles of war, III. 68, 83. 

Arts, society for encouraging, II. 235, 252, 
487. Promoters of, VI. 514. 

Arts or coinpanies, at Florence, V. 54. 

ASGILL, CHARLES, Captain, VIII. 28, 

ASHLEY, JOHN, X. 336, 337. 

Asia, a British ship, attacked by a fireship, 
VIII. 672. 

Asp, M. pv’, VIII. 227. 

Assassination, no good cause served by, IV. 
368, VI. 321. Threatened, VIII. 652. 
Assemblies, government by single, VI. 58, 
61, 86, 102, 179, 273, 300, 393. Have 

favorites, IX. 405. See Governments. 

Astron, Srr Ricwarp, I. 257. 

Astronomy, LX. 550. 

Atheism and Atheists, [X. 588,590. Com- 
munications against, X. 43. In France, 
211. 

Athens, 1V.419. Democratic republic of, 
472. Siena and the Duke of, V. 244, 
246. Pistoia and, 375. Character of, 
VI. 100. Never free, 139. Remarks on 
147, VII. 593. Exact compendium of 
the history of, VI. 162. 

Arxins, Duptey, Il. 179. 


‘Attention, the love of, VI. 234, 236, 238, 


245, 248, 255. 
Attucks, Crispus, II. 322. 
Auvcumury, Rosert, II. 357, II. 533. 
Aucumuty, Ropert, II. 142, 197, 364, 
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X. 40. His eminence and style of argu- 
ing, II. 198. Judge of the court of 
admiralty to try Corbet and others, 224, 
226, TX. 819, X.205. Counsel for Pres- 
ton, II. 230. ‘Trials before, 296, LX. 
628. 

Aurora, a newspaper, libels in the, IX. 
3, 4, 16, 56, 619, 626. See Duane. 

Austin, Buengzamin, X. 48. Old South 
and Honestus, 116, 289. 

Austin, Jonatuan WixutAms, II. 216, 
IX. 360. Major; commander at Castle 
William, 411. 

Austria, V. 238, VII. 101, 106. 

Auteuil, in France, I. 415, ITT. 383, 389, 
IX. 524, 528. 

Authority, remarks on spiritual and civil, 
I. 15, X. 169. 

Authors, inquisitiveness respecting polit- 
ical, VI. 527. 

Autobiography, I. x, 3, 339, 503, III. 3, 
267. IX. 610. Advice and attempt to 
write, IX. 616. 

Avery, Joun, II. 178. 

AVERY, JOHN, Secretary, VIII. 488, IX. 
457, X. 264. 

AYEN, Duke and Duchess d’, III. 

AyeERS, SpveRN, Colonel, II. 249. 

Azyr, M. Vicg da’, VIII. 68, 69. 


B. 


Baxzson, Captain, III. 255, 256. 

BacuE, BenzamMin Franxury, I. 461, 
III. 97, TX. 619. 

Backus, Isaac, conference with, II. 397, 
398. 

Bailiwicks, in Switzerland, IV. 330, 333. 

Balance of power, TV. 385, VI. 429, 431. 
See Checks and Balances. 

BaLpwin, CHARLES, impressed, VIII, 
455. 

Baltimore, I. 267, II. 434, 435. 
to the inhabitants of, IX. 186. 
at, 451. 

Banorort, Epwarp, I. 357, 674, III. 
126, 138, 139, 303, 324, 330,393. Works 
written by, 141. Facts as to, 141, VIII. 
800. His interest in Deane, III. 187, 
225. On Fitzherbert, 393. 

BANDINELLO, Count, in Siena, V. 198. 

Banks, VI. 510. Chartered in Massa- 
chusetts, VIII. 660. Disapproved, IX. 
610, 638, X. 375. 

Bantz, WiLiiam, commanded, IX. 359. 

Baptists, conference with, II. 397-400. 

Bar, admission to the, II. 46, 49, 133,197, 
X&. 245. Rules of the, 11.142. Its char- 
acter, 146. Effect of the Stamp Act on 
the, 156, IX. 841. Remarks on the, II. 
197, X. 21. Meeting of the, to address 
Hutchinson, upon his departure for 
Europe, 38. See Lawyers. 


Answer 
Expenses 
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Barbadoes submits to the Stamp Act, I. 
178, III. 475. Settlement and growth 
of, X. 331, 333. 

Barbary States, III. 390, VII. 27, 78, VIII. 
301. Presents to the, III. 390, VIII. 
227, 230, 357, 376, 378, 386, 393, 422. 
Negotiations with the, VII. 27, 52, 67, 
VIII. 150, 211, 221, 233, 357. Proper 
mode to treat the, 80. Their treatment 
of prisoners, 233, 394. Mission to the, 
317, 375. Treaty with the, recommended, 
379, 390, 411. Price of slaves there, 394. 
Cost and value of peace with them, 400, 
406, 411. Appropriations for treaties 
with the, 418, 426, IX. 64. D’Enge- 
strom’s proposition, 64. See Algzers, 
Barcray, Morocco, Tripoli, and Tunis. 

Barcray, Tuomas, III. 377. His place 
of residence, 383. Consul, VII. 496, 
612. Goods in care of, 510, 512. Mis- 
sion of, to Morocco, VIII. 302, 314, 316, 
319, 321, 347, 357, 379, 393, 425-430, 
447. Proposition of, to go to other Bar- 
bary States, 414. British commissioner 
for settling the boundary, 643. British 
Consul-General, 643, 649. 

Bargaining. See Bribery. 

BarRiaTinskI, Prince, VIII. 77, 81. 

Bartow, Jorn, VI. 453, VIII. 624, 625, 
IX. 241, 307. 

Barney, Josuvua, Captain, VII. 656, 
659, VIII. 165. 

Barons, European, VI. 251. 

Barras, Count de, VII. 466. 

Barre vt, Josepn, II. 280. 

Barrert, NarHaniey, VIII. 364, 414. 

Barron, Lieutenant, III. 107,108. Mor- 
tally wounded, 109. Burial, 110. 

Barron, SamMvueL, Captain, IX. 12, 65, 
76. 

Barry, Joun, Captain, VIII. 599, 670, 
IX. 12. To carry envoys to France, 39. 
Commodore; first British flag did not 
strike to, X. 28-30. , 

Barry, Madame du, III. 181, TX. 65. 

Barryert, Josran, II. 422, 492. 

Barton, Wirriam, Memoir of David 
Rittenhouse by, X. 89. 

Bass, Henry, II. 178. 

Bass, JoNATHAN, II. 185. 

Bass, Josuru, II. 187. 

Batavia, U1. 230. Protects French pri- 
vateers, IX. 17, 

Bath, England, visited, I. 408. 

Bayarp, James A., declines France, IX. 
167. Obligation of Jefferson and Madi- 
son to, X. 48. 

Bayarp, WIx1AM, II. 350. 

Beare, Bensamin, Captain, VII. 630, 
664, 665. 

Braumarcuais, Baron de, III. 131, 
VIL. 22, 28, 67, 299, 357. 
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Beauty, VI. 452. A pillar of aristocracy, 
XK 65s 

Brccoart, cited, I. 238. 

Brcxrorp, Alderman, obtains copies of 
letters, III. 507. 

Betcuer, ANDREW, LI. 287. 

BrLcuER, JONATHAN, Governor, III. 570, 
Dies 

Bellevue palace, III. 134, 169. 

Bersnam, Tuomas, Life of Lindsey by, 
X. 40. Publishes private letters, 175. 

BENEDETTO, of Florence, V. 61, 62. 

Benevolence, VI. 413, 416, 422. 

Bentinck, Colonel, III. 273. 

Benriey, WILi1AM, X. 381, 383. 

Berpt, Dennis de, X. 372. 

Brrencer, M., VII. 423, 426, VIII. 129. 

Beresma, VII. 535. 

BperKELEY, GEorGE, Dean, cited, IX. 
597, 599. 

BEeRKENRODE, the Dutch ambassador, 
DT..317, Vill. 135. 

Berlin decree, 1X. 621. 

Bern, republic of, IV. 328, 374. 

BrernarpD, Francis, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, I. 67, 77, 79, IL. 108, 361, VIII. 
355, IX. 628. Argument before, about 
opening courts, J. 76, II. 158. Speech 
of, criticized, I. 82, II. 108. Negatives 
Otis as speaker, I. 83, IX. 64, X. 198. 
Tenders the office of advocate-general, 
I. 84, IJ. 210. Prevents Mauduit from 
being agent, 141. Appoints relatives to 
office, 150. Interferes with petitions to 
parliament, 151. Member of a special 
court of admiralty, 224, X. 205-208. 
Censured, II. 251. Cause of his enmity 
to the constitution, 336. Reply to the 
defence of, by Philanthropos, III. 484—~ 
487. Excepts representatives, 486, 490. 
Copies of his letters obtained, 507. His 
character, IV. 21. His junto and its ob- 
ject, 21, 23, 67, 91, 166. His Select Let- 
ters on the Trade and Government of Amer- 
ica, 22, 25, 92. His Principles of Law 
and Polity, 22, 25, 54, 64, 92. His de- 
cision on a pressgang, [X.319. Remon- 
strance of the legislature presented to by 
Otis, and his objections considered, X. 
299-312. 

Bersoixe, M., III. 151, 163, VII. 15, 16, 
65. 

Bertin, III. 156, 168, 181. 

Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, II. 439. 

Bytuune, Guoree, II. 333. 

Betsey, schooner, complaint by the captain 
of the, IX. 8. 

Beverly, Massachusetts, II. 198. 

Brrma, C. L., VII. 600. 

Brza, Turnopors, VI. 314, 345, 358, 378. 
Bianout, the family, V. 23, 47, 239, 365. 
ee as a law-book, II.6. Commended. 
X. 85. 
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Bible Society, X. 228. 

Bicker, H., VII. 260, 313, 323, 325, 541. 

Bienne, republic of, IV. 341. 

Bilbao, Il. 105, 128, 254, IV. 312, IX. 
16. Board of Trade in, III. 255. Re- 
sistance there to duties on salt, IV. 311. 
Convoy to protect commerce with, VILL. 
650. 

Bill of Rights, UII. 220. 

Bill of Rights Society, IL. 325. 

Bills, ditticulty to pay in Europe, I. 408, 
VII. 369, 371, 386, 389, 407, 418, 463, 
476, 508. Protested, I. 408, VII. 464, 
VIII. 163,165, 444. Vergennes declines 
paying, VII. 464. Measures in Holland 
for paying, 467, 476, 599, 608, 629, 655, 
656. On authority to pay, 655, VILL. 13. 
See Credit, Debt, and Loans. 

Bills of Exchange, in the revolutionary war, 
WViLEFI99- 

Birth, VI. 235, 271, 396, 421, 495, 529. 
Aristocracy of, 495, X. 65. Distinction 
as to, VI. 497, 502, X. 52. Submission 
to, by the vulgar, VI. 503. See Family 
and Nobility. 

Biscay, IIL. 254, 256, 257. 
IV. 310. 

Bishops, plan for consecrating American, 
VIII. 334. Early apprehensions as to, 
in America, X.185. See Episcopacy. 

«BLAND, THxroporic, Colonel, I. 157, 183, 
TL. 383, III. 407. 

Blasphemy, law against, X. 415. 

Briopveett, Mr., III. 201, 203, 204, 208. 

Briowunt, Witiiam, VI. 534. Conspiracy 
of, 535. 

Browers, Samson Sauter, II. 197, 236, 
306, X. 40. His construction of the ar- 
mistice, VIII. 303. 

Board of War, 1. 222, 223, IIT. 6, 25, 52. 
IX. 403, 404, 422. Duties of the, I. 264, 
268, III. 52, 60, 85, IX. 363. 

Beotia, ruin of, 1V. 514. 

Boxrrziaar, Madame, III. 273-275. 

Boiieau, Nicoxas, seat of, III. 384. 

Bouinesroxke, Lord, I. 40, 41, 48, IIT. 
215, 493, LV. 413, VII. 155, X. 82. 

Bouian, Wittiam, I. 85. Agent for 
Massachusetts, Il. 141, 337, ILI. 507. 
Rights of the Colonies by, X. 355. 

Bologna, republic of, V. 291. In 1128, 
293. University of, 303. Famine in, 
814. Citizens banished from, 319. 

Bonaparte. See Naporeon. 

BonpDFIELD, JOHN, commercial agent at 
Bordeaux, III. 118, 129, 166, 258, VII. 
20. To send cannon to America, 39. 

Bonhomme Richard, ILI. 201, 210. 

BoniFacE AND ImELDA, fate of, V. 316. 

Books, want of, in America, I[V.275, VIII. 
435. Loss and destruction of, VI. 478, 
484, X. 51, 77, 78, 104. Purchased by 
commissioners in France, VII. 113. For 


Republic of, 
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the oftice of the secretary of the navy, 
IX. 47. Ecclesiastical and imperial havoc 
among, 51. On law, imported, 239. 

Bordeaux, I. 277, I1I. 112-116. Arrivals 
at and receptions, I. 277, III. 116, 148, 
257. Protestants at, 209. 

Boreet, M., III. 273, 275, 277. 

Boston, riots in, I. 70, 90, 97, IL. 150, 152, 
229, IX. 551. Town meetings concern- 
ing stamps and courts, I. 81, Il. 157. 
Rejoicings on the repeal of the stamp 
act, I. 81, II. 195. Troops; commis- 
sioners of customs, I. 85, 96, 14], IL. 
213, 234, 238, 333, IIL. 502, 506, LV. 87, 
VII. 268, IX. 351, 370, 379, 381, 382, 
415, 442, 450. Convention in 1768, I. 
85, II. 213. Tea destroyed at, I. 140, 
II. 323, 334, IV. 79, 85, 87, VII. 268, 
IX. 333-336. Character of the popula- 
tion, I. 285. Gunpowder plot celebrated, 
Il. 177. Stamp-paper burnt, 184. In- 
structs representatives, 215, III. 501, 
505, X. 294. Representatives and dele- 
gates from and their influence, II. 232, 
233, III. 501, 505, 1X. 344, 616. Bitter- 
ness against, II. 265. Sympathy with, 
II. 380, IX. 346, 352. Clergy of, 395. 
Thanks and medal after the evacuation, 
Ill. 38. Gage’s agreement respecting, 
335. Influence of, on other towns, IV. 
214, X. 184. Noble families in, VI. 417, 
506. Price-current at, in 1779-80, VII. 
198. Prizes carried into, 311. Resolu- 
tions respecting trade, VIII. 272, 275, 
IX. 459. On compensation for goods 
carried off by Howe, VIII. 395, 396. 
Reply to the Address on affairs with 
France, LX. 189; of young men of, 194. 
Sacrifices made by, for the public good, 
459. 

Boston, frigate, voyage of, to France, I. 
277, ITI. 91, 94-117, X. 26. Commended, 
26. See Tuckpr, SAMUEL. 

Boston Gazette, letters to the, III. 519-568. 
Boston Marine Society, reply to the, IX. 
220. 

Boston Massacre and Orations, I. 88-106, 
110, Il. 229, 307, 317, 332, 334, IV. 34, 
51, VII. 268, VIII. 384, IX. 151, 352, 
551, 617, X. 162, 201, 203. Laid the 
foundation of American independence, 
VIII. 384. 

Boston Patriot, correspondence originally 
published in the, I. 649, TX. 238-330, X. 
148, 151. 

Boston Port Bill, effects of the I. 141, IL. 
339, 347, VII. 268, IX. 338, 341, 459. 
Botetourt County, in Virginia, LX. 215. 

Borra, Cuartes, History of the American 
Revolution by, I. 291, Il]. 57, X. 172, 
177, 394. His biography of John Adams, 
895. 

Boupinor, Exvras, VIII. 154, IX. 82. 
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On appointing John Adams chief justice, 
93 


Boundaries of the United States, 1. 293, 370, 
377, 665, III. 263, 304, 310, 327, VIL. 
175, 653, 661, VIII. 5-7, 16, 18, 604. 
Northeastern, J. 370, 665, LI. 304, 327, 
423, VII. 653, 661, VIII. 5-7, 209, 392, 
496, 518-520, 604, 643, IX.124,132. With 
Spain, VIL 644, 653, VIII. 5, 604, 605, 
IX. 123, 132. According to treaty, VIII. 
16, 18, 496, 518-520. Encroachments 
over the, 397, 496. See Canary Islands. 

Bounties, [X. 364, 366, 453. 

Bourson, palace of, [I]. 185. House of, 
VI. 230, 231, 255, 282, 381, X. 11. 

Bouvet, M., III. 205. 

Bownpircn, NATHANIEL, X. 90. 

Bownorn, Jameus, IJ. 106, 150, 288, I. 
233, 255, IX. 359, X. 272. In Congress, 
I. 145, 166, II. 339, 340, 512. In the 
Massachusetts Convention, I. 288, IV. 
215. Governor; transmits the repealing 
act and comments on British policy, VIII. 
363. Correspondence with on trade and 
boundaries, 363, 389, 397; on the ran- 
som of a hostage, 399. 

Bowen, Japwz, 1X. 71. 

Bowers, JBRATHMEEL, II. 195, 196. 

Bowes, Wirtism A., _ expedition 
against, IX. 68, 73. 

BoyrusrTon, Joun, I. 408, IL. 178, 179. 

Boyuston, NrcwHoras, LI. 178-180. 

Boyuston, Tuomas, IL. 146, IT. 169. 

Boyitston, Warp Nicuoras, III. 376, 
377. 

Boyustons, ancestors of the author, IX. 
610. 

Brappock, Epwarp, General, II. 24, 
IX. 592, 612; X. 373, 394. 

Bradford, Governor, a pseudonyme, let- 
ters to, III. 484. 

Braintree, I. 5, 45, 85, 165, 168. Pro- 
ceedings as to the stamp act ; instructions 
to the representative, 65, IL. 152, 168, 
191, ‘IIL. 464. -Precincts -in, H. 42. 
Taverns, 85, 86, 96, 123-127. Roads, 
118. First popular struggle of the Rev- 
olution in, IJ. 185. Invitation from, 
to deliver an oration, 296. Reply to an 
address from; address cited, IX. 197. 
Troops stationed at, 373. <A part of, 
called Quincy, 610. Indian deed of, X. 
360. 

Braintree, in England, TIT. 404. 

Branrzen, M., III. 317, 323, 339, 351, 
VII. 644. Cited, III. 341, VIII. 14. 
To negotiate peace, VII. 612, 616, 619. 
His ability, VIII. 22. Popular, 116. 

BratrLe, WILLiAM, controversy with, I, 
117, 133, IL. 815-318, IM. 511-574. As- 
sault on, by Murray, 427. Member of 
the Congress at Albany, X. 62. A loy- 
alist, 193. Facts as to, 194. 
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Braxton, Carter, in Congress, I. 212, 
Il. 494. 

Brazil, whale fishery at, VII. 63, VIII. 
340. Trade with, 126, 338. 

Brest, in France, III. 194, 195, 209, VII. 
66, 89, 97, 112, 1381, 356. Ordering of 
the Dutch fleet to, III. 281, 282. Vessels 
sail from, VII. 170. 

Breteuit, Baron de, negotiation of, VII. 
102. 

Bribery, VI. 215, VIII. 39, IX. 3, 7, 
X. 4-9. See Corruption. 

BripGen, Alderman, III. 405. 

Bridgeton, in New Jersey, reply to an 
address from, IX. 185. 

Britton, Madame, III. 122, 125. 

Bristep, Joun, X. 152, 157. 

British Army, operations of the, VII. 220, 
271, 290, 358. On the reduction of the, 
221, 225. Number of men in it, 286. Ex- 
penditures in America by the, 300. Losses 
of men in the, 495. Entire number of 
soldiers in it, TX. 211. Plans of, for 1777, 
450. 

British Commissioners, I. 231. Expected ; 
instructions to Washington respecting 
them, III. 42, 59, X. 419. Conference 
with, III. 77. British instructions to 
them, VII. 21. See Hown. 

British Constitution, I. 427, II. 100, 181, 
III. 488. Essay on the, 477. Defined, 
480. Remarks on it, 488, IV. 100, 116, 
462, 556. Commended, 358, 382, VI. 
8, 118, 488, IX. 62. Montesquieu on 
the, lV. 423. Principles of the, at Rome, 
VI. 34, 39. 

British Debts, I. 377, 470. Negotiations 
respecting, 377, 423, ILI. 301, 303, 334, 
VIII. 137. Recovery of, VII. 661, VIII. 
19, 249, 271, 326, 397, IX. 69, X. 153. 
Detention of forts on account of, VIII. 
269, 320, 367, 394, LX. 549. Interest on, 
during the war, VIII. 271, 304, 395,401. 

British Ministry, no answers from the, 
VIII. 321, 346. Embarrassed, 331. Di- 
vided, 345. See Carmarruen, Great 
Britain, Krxe, and Peace. 

British Prisoners, Il. 63. Treatment of, 
163. Recover a prize, 184. On board 
The Alliance, 194,195. Enlist, VII. 311. 
See Prisoners. 

British Subjects, opinion as to, VIII. 366. 
Difficulty among the commissioners ex- 


amining the claims of, IX. 18. See 
British Debts. 

British Vessels, II. 480, 505. Bound for 
Quebec, to be intercepted, III. 6,8. Sail 


for America, 207. Under Admiral Kep- 
pel, VII. 18. On intercepting the West 
Indian fleet, 169. 
BroGriz, Marshal, III. 146, 224. 
Brookfield, in Massachusetts, II. 432, 435. 
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Brooxs, Brngamin, 
against, VIII. 582, 594. 

Brooxs, Laurence, surgeon to The Poor 
Richard, III. 201, 202. 

Brovueuron, Nicwoxson, Captain, X. 
31. 

Brown, ANDREW, X. 116. 

Browne, Wituitam, Judge, Il. 328, X. 
194. 

Bruges, commerce of, IIT. 283. 

Brunswick, M. le Duc de, IIL 285. 

Brussels, VII. 258, 267, 295. 

Bucxineuam, Marquis of, VIII. 353. 

Burron, G. L. re Cumrc, III. 397, IX 

~ 588, 590. 

Buiiocsn, Arcurpaup, I. 183, II. 421, 
III. 22, 428. Clothed in American 
manufacture, IJ. 422. President of the 
Georgia Convention, 429. 

Bunker’s Mill, J. 175-177, II. 418, X. 165. 

BouonpELtmonrti, at Florence, V. i3. 

Burzsercx, Lieutenant, VIII. 630, 633. 

Bureu, James, Political Disquisitions by, 
TX. 350, 559, X. 202. 

Bureoyne, Jown, British general, I. 237, 
265, 270, 277, 312, II. 439, III. 125, VIL. 
8,11. His Narrative, I. 330, VII. 266, 
270, 271, 622, 623, X. 408. His forces, 
VII. 287, IX. 464. On exchanging for 
Laurens, VII. 467, 476. 

Burke, Epmunp, I. 92, 120. Agent for 
New York, Il. 351; III. 172, IV. 87, 
VII. 136. Occasion of his Reflections 
on the French Revolution, IX. 563.  In- 
timidated by Paine, 627. On Boling- 
broke, X. 82. 

Burlington County, in New Jersey, IX. 
191. 

Burr, Aaron, I. 529, 566, III. 136, VI. 
534, 537, IX. 98, 591, X. 5, 112. His 
wife, III. 136. Hamilton and, VI. 544, 
VIII. 521, IX. 239, 294, 301, X. 123. 
His good fortune, IX. 577. Returns to 
New York, X. 22. Washington cited 
on, 124. Miranda and, 135. 

Busts of the author, X. 180, 313. 

Bore, Earl of, IL. 184, III. 178, IV. 71. 

Burier, Lieutenant-Colonel, arrests 
Campbell, VIII. 565, 568. 

Bourwier, Prerce, III. 409, 413. 

BorraR, action against, II. 176. 

BurrEeRFiI£LD, Isaac, Major, IX. 407. 

Byves, Maruer, I. 88. 


Major, charges 


Gh 


Cabinet of the President, questions proposed 
to the, on the expected expedition from 
Canada to Louisiana, VIII. 496; on the 
policy towards France, with remarks 
on the answers, I. 509, VIL. 540, 561, 
568, IX. 251, 304; on assembling con- 
gress at Philadelphia, in 1798, VILL. 604, 
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609. Disagreement with members of the, 
I. 509, 529, 538, 563, VIII. 621, 629, 
662, IX. 12, 20, 25, 30, 37, 39, 53-55, 
100, 254, 270, 299, 304. Articles signed 
by the, respecting trade with St. Domingo, 
VIII. 639. Instructions from the, for 
the minister to the court of St. James, 
646. On points of negotiation with 
France, IX. 11, 23, 28, 32, 33, 304, 306. 
The President meets the, before the en- 
voys go to France, 18-20, 26, 33, 36-38, 
251-255. Opinions of the, on pardoning 
Pennsylvania insurgents, 21, 57-61, 270. 
At Trenton, 23, 39, 252. Secret cabal 
in the, commenced, 39, 288. On an ex- 

planatory article to Jay’s treaty, 42, 74. 
Advise the censuring of John Randolph, 
46. Consulted as to a government news- 
paper, 50; as to paying British claims 
in the gross, 74; on hostilities with 
France, 81, 270. Peculiar violation of 
confidence by the, 101, 304. See Drx- 
TER, Hamitron, Len, McHenry, Mar- 
SHALL, PIcKERING, STODDERT, and 
Wo.cort. 

Cazot, Grorce, I. 576. Recommended 
for a mission to France, IX. 283, 284, 
287. Declines being Secretary of the 
Navy, 287. 

Caccraconti family, in Siena, V. 197. 

Cadets of the United States Military Acad- 
emy visit Quincy, X. 400, 401, 419. 
Cadiz, sailing of vessels from, VII. 153, 
170. 

Cmsar, Juxivs, history of, VI. 11,49, 
55. His will, LX. 639. 

Calamities, III. 485. 

CaLKoEn, Dr., twenty-six letters to, upon 
subjects respecting the Revelution in 
America, J. 330, VII. 265, 622, X. 407. 
Writings by, VII. 266, 622. 

CALLENDER, JamMps THOmpson, IX. 278, 
582, 584, 612, X.48, 116. His American 
Remembrancer, 117. 

Catonne, M. de, VIII. 430, 476. 

Canvin, Joun, I. 27, VI. 313. His doc- 
trines, I. 27, 35, 39, 646, X. 67, 389. 
His bodily infirmities, 405. 

Calvinists, conspiracy of, VI. 311, 3813. 
Applications in their behalf, 324, 344, 
349. Massacred, 392. See Huguenots. 
Cambridge, I. 107, 285. General court at, 
in 1770; governor’s council called-at, in 
1773, 1.107, II. 252, IX. 334. Condition 
of the army, I. 172, 345, II. 406, 415, 
X. 163. Indians at, I. 197, 11. 431. Mob 
at, 179. Proceedings as to judge’s sala- 
ries, 315,III. 518. Powder taken from, 
II. 370. Address to the inhabitants, 
IX. 200. Episcopacy in, X. 187. 

Campern, Lord, IV. 37, VIII. 352. 
Caminyus, history of, VI. 18, 23, 29, 
75. 
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Camillus, papers with the signature, I. 
485. 

CamMPBELL, a British lieutenant-colonel, 
taken prisoner, [X. 437. 

CampBELL, Davin, arrested, VIII. 565, 
568. 

Canada, 1. 231, 312, 357, 360, 375. Con- 
quest of, and the consequences, II. 61, IV. 
36. Address from Congress to the people 
of, II. 392. Recommendations and com- 
missioners to, ILI. 36. In the possession 
of England, VII. 221, 570, VIII. 438. 
On the annexation of, 333. Expeditions 
to, in 1775-6, and disasters, [X. 364, 391, 
393, 399, 408, 412, 414-416, 419, 422, 432. 
Effect of the conquest of, on the Indians, 
X. 20. Lost by divisions in Congress, 23. 
Part taken in its conquest by the colonists, 
132, 161, 373, 394, 403. See Quebec. 

Canary Islands, as a boundary for captures 
during the armistice, VIII. 70, 196, 197, 
276, 286, 303. 

CANCELLIERI, in Pistoia, V. 364, 377. 

Cannibal’s Progress, TX. 279. 

Canninc, Grorce, IX. 268. 

Cannon, James, IX. 617, 623. 

Cannon, from France, VII. 39. 
and cast, [X. 392, X. 163. 

Canon Law, I. 65, IIL. 440. Dissertation 
on, I. 66, IIL. 445. Of England, IV. 
528. 

Canrerpory, Archbishop of, interview 
with, VIII. 361. 

Cape Breton, expedition against, LX. 591, 
611, 612, X. 161. 

CarPELLEN. See VAN DER CAPELLEN. 

Caproni, Nicuouas, V. 145-162. 

CarLeTON, Sir Guy, I. 374, VII. 612, 
644, 661, VIII. 249, 303. 

Caruis“te, Lord, commissioner, 
307. 

CarmartHen, Marquis of, III. 392, VII. 
563, 567, VILLI. 234, 303, IX. 586. Re- 
ception of the American minister by, 
VILL. 251, 254, 255. Sick, 261. Written 
to, about vessels captured after the peace, 
276, 284. Project of a treaty of commerce 
submitted to, 288. Interview with, 325. 
His character, 336, 337, 346. Memorial 
to, to evacuate the western posts, 346, 
356, 357-359; his answer, 368, 381, 391, 
394, 410. Letters to, respecting Chinese 
seamen, 427; the impressment of Amer- 
ican seamen, 450, 451, 453, 455. 

CaRMICHAEL, WILLIAM, I. 283, III. 138, 
142, 276, 282. Want of harmony be- 
tween Jay and, 301. Letter and docu- 
ments from, considered, 390. Secretary 
of legation, VII. 122, IX. 490, 491. On 
the disputes of the first commissioners to 
France, VII. 133. His reception at 
Madrid, 145. On Dalrymple’s move- 
ments, 157. 


Wanted 
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Caro, Don Prepro Joser, VIII. 570, 
581, 583, 587. An agent of Miranda, 
584, X. 136, 139. 

Carolina, Locke’s plan of legislation for, 
IV. 463. 

Carroxy, Cuarues, II. 380, II. 60, 408. 

CarrRou., JouN, Bishop, VIII. 582. 
Carrying Trade, VIII. 107, 279. Of Italy, 
123. Of Portugal, 127. See Commerce. 
Carthage, IV. 469, VI. 108. 

CasIMIR THE GREAT, of Poland, IV. 362. 

Cassius, Spurius, the consul, IV. 527, 
VI. 38. 

Castle Island, ceded to the United States, 
VIII. 582, 592. 

Casrrizs, Maréchal de, III. 299, 380, 
390. 

Casrruccio CAsTRACANI, V. 31. 
CasweEL1, RicHarp, Governor of North- 
Carolina, IX. 451, X. 381. 

Cato, VI. 11, 17. 

Caucuses and Clubs, II. 144. 
decided in, VI. 468. 
quences of, 542, 543. 
Cavalry for the Provisional Army, IX. 4. 

CavenpisH, Joun, Lord, III. 360, VIIL. 
159. 

Cedars, surrender of the, IX. 407, 432. 

Crnsorinus, VI. 190. 

Centralization of Power, I. 427, 429, 434, 
IV. 273, 301, 345, 347, 506, 567, V. 22, 
112, 152, 179, 480, VI. 6, 70, 252, IX. 
429, X. 53, 256, 267. In Siena, V. 220, 
232, 234,237. In Pistoia, 338, 339, 342, 
350, 377. In Cremona, 451. Among 
the Franks, VI. 230, 321. 

Centuries, Roman, IV. 545. 

Crrcui, of Florence, V. 22. 

Ceremonies. See Etiquette. 

Crerisier, A. M., 1. 330. Notice of, and 
of his writings, VII. 492, 589, 623, 643. 
Preface by, to the Abbé de Mably’s Ob- 
servations, IX. 522; X. 408. 

Cuaxur, Abbé de, I. 416, III. 135, 158, 
177, 309, 354. 

Chance, remarks on, VI. 447, X. 67. 

Chancellors, power of, III. 491, 492, 526. 

Cuannine, WittiAm Exrery, IX. 211. 
Chaplaincy, in the navy, VIII. 661. 

Cuapman, James, Major, IX. 431, 432. 

Cuarpon, Prrer, II. 39, 43, 114. 
Chargé des Affaires, VIII. 367, 368, 423. 
The office, LX. 297. 

Charity, religious, X. 390. See Religious. 

CHARLEMAGNE, V. 195, 479. Concessions 
by, to the people, 336. 

Cartes THE First, III. 551, 562, 564, 
NAB ii, Dat ID be Advantage of 
resisting, IV. 17. 

Cuartes THE Suconp, III. 526, 534, 
546-549, 562, IV. 109-112. 

CHARLES THE Fourtn, Emperor, V. 
248-250. 


Elections 
Important conse- 
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CHARLES THE Firrn, IV. 95, VI. 283, 
286. 

Cuar_es, tHE Nintuy, VI. 339, 341. 

Cuartes, or Bourson, VI. 282. 

Cuarves, Duke or CaLapria, V. 33. 

CHARLES, oF VALors, sent to Florence, 
Wi28: 

Cuaries, or VenpOme, VI. 283. 

Charleston, VII. 147. Capitulation of, 
203, 204, 211, 223, 229, 232, 244, 312, 
334, 3842, 343, 355. Address for the king 
from, 271. Evacuation of, 567, 616, 645. 
Outrages near, on a French privateer, 
XCD DS: 

Charlestown, in New Hampshire, VI. 273. 

Cuaronpas, LY. 517, 518. 

Charters, rights by the, II. 370, 371, IV. 
108, 126. Equivalents for, 127. On 
forfeiting, 127. Consequence of bringing 
to America, 177. Use made of by James 
Otis, X. 352. 

Cuasr, SAMUEL, in congress, I. 157,199, 
212, 215, II. 383, 3885, 393, 396, 397, 
447-502, 506, X. 396. Criticized, II. 422. 
Notes of a speech by, 496. Correspond- 
ence with, on Maryland resolves and in- 
structions, III. 26, IX. 352. On inde- 
pendence and Canada, III. 55, IX. 396, 
412,415, 421,425. Judge; case of, VI. 
537, X. 153. Commended, IX. 71, 77, 

~242. Appointment of his son to office, 
71, 77. Neutrality favored by, 242. First 
motion in Congress for foreign alliances 
made by, X. 396. 

Cuasn, THomas, IX. 66, 72, 77. 

CuaAsTELLUX, Chevalier de, III. 361. 

CHATILLON, house of, VI. 881. 

Cuaumont, M. Lr Ray pe, III. 91, 123, 
131, 136, 138, 176, 200, 201, 211, His 
daughter, 206. His influence on Am- 
erican affairs, 225. Correspondence with 
as to rent, WII. 31. 

CuHauncy, CHarves, Reverend, habits 
and talents of, II. 304, X. 271. On the 
stamp act, 191. On pain, 220. 

Cuavaennrs, Brpr px, Captain of The 
Sensible, II. 209, 210, 214, 229, VII. 98, 
115. His discipline, III. 223. See Sensible. 

Checks and balances, in government, I. 
624, LV. 287, 308, 333, 380, 439, 462, 
V. 6, 473, 488, VI. 73, IX. 556, 568, 
X. 257. In Venice, IV. 353. In Eng- 
land, 358, VI. 429. At Rome, 20, 26. 
In human nature, 234. Made necessary 
by diffusion of knowledge, 276. Difi- 
culty of preserving, 399. In the Federal 
Constitution, 467, LX. 566. 
VI. 470, 482, 516, 553. 
ments. 

CuEETHAM, JAMES, and his Life of Paine, 
IX. 627, X. 48, 116. 

Chelmsford, III. 404. 

Chelsea, troops at, IX. 378. 


In Greece, 
See Govern- 
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Chesapeake, frigate, outrage on the, I. 608, 
IX. 295, 319. 

Chester, power of parliament over, IV. 
170. 

Curw, Bensamin, Chief justice, II. 381, 
X. 213, 229. 

Chief Justices, Coke on the creation of the 
office, III. 539. Names of English, 565. 

Chief Justiceship of Massachusetts, 1. 191, 
258, II. 99, 124. Tender of the, I. 191, 
III. 23, 27, IX. 390, 397, 417, 457. if 

Chief Justiceship of the United States Court, 
proposition as to the, 1X. 93. 

Cup, Mr., the banker, III. 396. 

CHILD, Sr1r JosiIAH, citations from A new 
Discourse of Trade by, with remarks by 
Otis, X. 328-335. 

Chimneys, want of, in Spain, III. 250, 251, 
257. 

China, articles for trade with, VIII. 343. 

Chinese Seamen, application relative to, 
VIII. 427. 

Cuoate, Joun, Il. 177. 

Cuovet, Dr., and his lectures, II. 397. 

Curist, declared king at Florence, V. 
112, 154. 

Christianity, II. 18, IIL. 421, 423, 484, 487, 
IV. 273, LX. 627. Cruelties of, 227, X. 
235. The system of, 54, 67, 229. Corrup- 
tions of, 229, 235. Approximation to, in 
Cicero’s writings, 388, 390. See Doctrines 
and Religion. 

Cuurcu, Brngamriy, II. 182, 218, 315, 
IX. 364, X. 364. Oration by, IL. 317. 
Charge against, 414, IX. 402. 

Cuurcu, Epwarp, IX. 612, X. 48, 116. 

CuurcH, Puirrp, Captain in the Pro- 
vincial Army, VIII. 591,614. Lieutenant 
in the navy, 608. 


Church of Rome, its policy, ITI. 449. See 
Roman Catholics. 

Churches, New England, III. 400. 
Churchyards, VI. 500. 

Cicuro, I. 26, 50, 52, 586. On govern- 


ments, [V. 294, X. 50, 104. Demosthenes 
and, IX. 604. Remarks on his Cato 
Major and his De Senectute, X. 388. 

Cimon, Pericles and, VI. 15. 

Cincinnati, reply to an address from, LX. 
215. 

Cincinnati Society, V. 488, 544, 549, VIIT. 
205. Lafayette on the, 187. Condemned, 
192, IX. 524. Address to the Rhode 
Island, 208. Of South Carolina, 222. 

Cincinnatus, Lucius Quinorius, VI. 
13, 16, 26, 79, 190, X. 399. 

Circular Letters, during Washington’s and 
the author’s administrations, X. 119 __ 

Citizens, duties of, to their country, VILL 
72. See People. 

Citizenship for British and Americans, 
VII. 137. Questions respecting, answered, 
VIII. 213-215. See Foreigners. 
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Civil Authority, under military, X.17, 203. 
See Governments. 

Civilization, promotion of, by Jews, IX. 
609. 

Clarendon, letters signed, II. 174, 191, II. 
469. 

Crarenpon, Lord, III. 548, 562. 

Crark, ABRAHAM, II. 496. 

Crarke, Ricwarp, II. 335. 

Classical Amusements and Classics, III. 
197, X. 105. 

Craupb, Duke of Guise, VI. 288. 

Ciaupius, Appius, VI. 36, 45, 46, 54, 
io. 

CriyantueEs, remarks on the hymn of, X. 
Teta 

CLEISTHENES, LV. 486. 

CreMENT THE S1xTH, V. 311. 

CLEMENT THE SEVENTH, V. 103, 141- 
168, 412, 415. 

Ciromenss, LV. 487, 504. 

Clergy, I. 62, III. 453, IV. 55, 273, 279. 
New England, I. 62, V. 495. Monopolize 
learning, VI. 517. In Delaware, oppose 
the American revolution, X. 81. See 
Ministry. 

CLEVERLY, JosEpH, II. 53, 169, 175, 185, 
X. 254. 

Cuinton, Dewirt, X. 221. 

Cuinton, Grores, I. 455, VIII. 514, 
515. His death, X. 12, 14. 

Cuinton, Sir Henry, forged letter 
ascribed to, VII. 178, 215, 231. 

Club, political, in Boston, II. 146, 162, 
180, 262; in Providence, 181. See Sons 
of Liberty. 

Cuymer, Grorce, II. 346, X. 120. His 
wife, II. 348. In Congress, X. 88. 

Coss, WiviiaM, IX. 87. 

Coxssert, Wirttam, his Porcupine’s 
Gazette, IX. 83. Attacks by, 248, 612. 
CocktE, applies for writs of assistance, 

IN. 124, X. 246, 974. 

Cod Sounds, Franklin on, II. 82. 

Copman, Ricwarp, VIII. 615. 

Corrin, ALEXANDER, Captain, on fish- 
eries, III. 329, 337. 

Coin and Coinage, TI. 804, IX. 82. 

Coxn, Str Epwarp, III. 471, 509, 519- 
528, 538, 539, 544. Deposed, 567. On 
studying, IX. 432. On sad men for 
legislators, X. 217. 

Coreg, Joun, II. 181. 

Coxuieni, GasparD pp, Admiral, VI. 
302, 311-314, 333, 384, X. 298. Pre- 
sents a petition for Huguenots, VI. 324. 
Declared a rebel, 389. 

CoLtaTinus, Lucius Tareuinius, VI. 
80-82. 

Collections of Natural History, LV. 259, 260. 

Colleges, I. 15. arly provision for, 15, 
III. 455. Should advocate liberty, 463. 
See Harvard. 
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Coriis, Peastes, II. 13. 

Couitns, STEPHEN, a Friend, II. 358, 
361, 427. 

Coxttot, Vicror, General, expulsion of, 
I. 587, IX. 6, 14. 
Colonies, I. 131. States substituted for, 
III. 21, 22, 75. arly settlers of the, 
451, X. 17, 402. A part of the British 
empire, IV. 100, 106. Never annexed 
to Great Britain, 124, 176. “On separate 
governments for the, 200. Use of the 
expression, VII. 447,610. Difficulty of 
uniting them, X. 283. See Commerce, 
Congress, Great Britain, New England, 
Parliament, Stamp, Union, and United 
States. 

Cotqunoun, Mr., Provost of Glasgow, 
interview with, on debts, VIII. 259. 
Columbus, papers with the signature, I. 460. 
Commander-in-chief, the President and the, 
VI. 549. See Army and Washington. 
Commerce, society for encouraging, II. 
235, 252, 487. Honorable in Carthage, 
IV. 470. Anticipations of, in 1779, with 
Europe, VII. 101; with the northern 
powers, 108. Commission for negotiat- 
ing a treaty of, with Great Britain, 453, 
VIII. 33, 36; with Holland, VII. 469- 
652; formalities on signing it, 646. On 
a treaty of, between France and Russia, 
650; with Great Britain, VIII. 54. Im- 
portance of treaties of, 102. With the 
East Indies, 108, 343, 355. Influence 
of the fiscal systems of Europe on, 
130. Of the Mediterranean sea, 211, 231, 
233, 373, 406. The power of congress 
to treat of, 243. On giving power to reg- 
ulate, 244, 280, 282, 391. Proceedings 
in Boston respecting, 272, 275. New 
York confers power on Congress, 280. 
British contempt of American, 281, 289; 
British restrictions on it, 287. Project 
of a treaty submitted to Lord Carmar- 
then, 288, 305. Pitt’s twenty propositions 
as to, 294, 302,331. Arrét of the King 
of France respecting, 298. Conference 
with Pitt, 304, 326. Five hundred ships 
employed in American, 305. On ex- 
cluding the British ships from American, 
311. Between the United States and 
British Colonies, 330. Treaty of, with 
Portugal, 337, 338. ‘Treaties of, become 
fashionable, 342. On cutting off all, 
357. Treaty of, between France and 
England, 415, 426, 433. Act of parlia- 
ment regulating, with America, 438. 
Prospect of a treaty of, with America, 
475. On protecting, IX. 115, 122, 127, 
131, 145, 148, 171, 293, 625. Effect of, 
on the military, 595. On withholding, 
to bring foreigners to terms, 605. See 
Exports, France, Free-trade, Portugal, 
Trade, Treaty, and West Indies. 
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Commercial Agents, VII. 14, 20. 
Commission, an evidence of appointment 
to office, VIII. 659, 666. 

Commissioners of the Customs, II. 219, III. 
502, X. 236. 

Commissioners to France, I. 248, III. 90, 
140, VII. 110, IX. 482. Differ, I. 280, 
III. 120, 123, 129, 138, 159, 167, 174, 188, 
191, VIL. 57, 60, 81, 133, IX. 477, 481- 
485, 491. Correspond on accounts, III. 
128, 151, VIL. 14, 16, 51, 65. Visited 
by Hartley, III. 136. Remarks on the, 
Ill. 139. Their expenses and charges, 
160, VII. 32, 43,59, 57, 59,111. At- 
tempt to corrupt, III. 177-181. Letters 
of, written by the author, VII. 3. Want 
funds, 14, 16, 19, 25, 67. Unauthorized 
drafts on the, 16, 19. Powers and in- 
structions to the, 29, 366,370. Applied 
to, to administer the oath of allegiance, 
38. Ask for pictures of the King and 
Queen of France, 70. Submit observa- 
tions to Count de Vergennes, 72. On 
Free ports,77. Complaints against them, 
submitted to Congress, 111. Carmichael’s 
statement respecting them, 133. Con- 
ferences of, reported to the secretary of 
foreign affairs, IX. 521. See Accounts, 
Loans, and Ministers. 

Committee of Commerce, correspondence 
with the, VII. 14. See Commerce. 

Committees of Correspondence, I. 109, II. 

~ 316, X.196. In Massachusetts, II. 316, 
IV. 94. In New York, II. 347, 354, 403. 
Inventor of, IV. 34, 94. Their value, 

94, 95. 

Committees of Foreign Affairs, I. 199, VII. 
6, 8, 71. 

Common Law of England, III. 440. Mean- 
ing of, 1V. 121. In New England, 122, 
IX. 391. 

Common People, VL. 502, 530. See People. 

Common Sense, III.189. See Paine. 

Commons, lower class and, in Florence, 
V. 41. 

Commons, House of, III. 480, 491. Claims 
the right of judging on elections, 492. Ill- 
ness of the speaker of, VII. 147. 

Commonwealth, plan of, by Machiavel, V. 
183. Uses of the word, 453, VI. 6. 

Community of Property. See Property. 

Company, questions and answers on the 
reception of, by the President, VIII. 489- 
493. 

Compliments, French, III. 306. 

Composition, remarks on, I. 66, 486, II. 
83, 86, 149, 238, III. 206, IX. 639. 
Habit of, lost, II. 416. 

Concerts, III. 136, 137. 

Concord, 1. 167, 244, III. 486, 487, X. 163. 
Reply to inhabitants of, [X. 210. 

Conpt, Louis, or Bourson, Prince de, 
III. 185, VI. 294, 326, 328, 347, 384. 
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Conporcet, Marquis of, III. 137, VI. 
252, 272, 299, IX. 623, 624. His Pro- 
gress of the Mind, X. 19. His scheme of 
a democracy, 145. Pedantic, 256, 
Confederacy, the frigate, IX. 483. 
Confederation of the United States, discus- 
sions and sentiments on the, I. 207, 222, 
268, IJ. 492, 503, 510, III. 56, 61, 69, 
IX. 373, 388, 391, 410, 465, 467 Insuffi- 
ciency of the, I. 270, 423, III. 70, VIII. 
103, 151, 348, 419, IX. 106, 526, 553, 
561. Prophetic declarations respecting 
it, II. 70. Formation of the, 220, IV. 
201, 208, IX. 387, 463. Copy of it sent 
to the States General of Holland and 
others, VII. 423, 425,450. Only foun- 
dation for its stability, VIII. 93. Article 


in the, respecting commerce, 243. Pro- 
vision for alterations in the, 419. Jeffer- 
son on the authority of the, 433. Mo- 


delled on the Batavian and Helvetic con- 
federacies, IX. 105. 

Confiscation, of British property, III. 60, 
61, 303, 310, VIII.19. Of ships, IX. 
883. See Property. 

Congratulations, V1. 236, 238, 246, 248, 
253, 255. 

Congregations, effect of religious, on the 
American Revolution, V. 495. 

Congress, proposition to make of American 
peers, III. 177. Plan for, in a constitu- 


tion, LV. 200. Proposed by Keith, in 
1789... 74 

Congress ut Albany, in 1754, TX. 592, X. 
62, 73. See Union. 


Congress of 1765, held in New York City, 
I. 68, II. 180, 358, 364, IV. 33, X. 14,15, 
184, 197. Proceedings of the, printed, 
60, 62. Ministerial efforts to prevent the 
colonies from sending delegates to the, 
190. Unanimity of the people at the time 
of the, 191, 192. 

Congress, Continental, election to the, I. 
145, Il. 338, 339, IX. 339, 342, 617. 
First journey to, I. 150, IL. 340, IX. 
344, 346. Sympathies with Massachu- 
setts, I. 153, II. 380, 391, LX. 346. Dec- 
laration of rights by, I. 160, II. 375, 535, 
VI. 278, IX. 348, 350. Parties in, I. 
242, II. 415, 448, 503, III.5,31, 65, 67, VI. 
538, IX. 344, 366, 372, 422, 481, 491, 
508, 622, X. 273. Journals and notes of 
debates in, II. 338, 866, 370, 382, 443, 
III. 29, 38, 39, 43, 51, 69, 82,84. Im- 
portance of the; plans, II. 341, IX. 339, 
348, 641, X. 78. Arrival of delegates, IT. 
358. Sentiments and ignorance in, 360- 
363, IV. 35, IX. 344, 346, X. 23, 110, 
163, 273, 278. its places of meeting; 
obligations to secrecy, II. 365, 433, IX. 
347, 356, 357, 862, 448, 452. Representa- 
tion and voting in, II. 365, 496-501, IX. 
435, 465. Prayers in, II. 368. Appoint- 
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ment of committees; reports ; speeches 
in, extemporaneous, 373, X. 171,177, 273. 
Movements of Quakers, Baptists, and 
others, II. 399, IX. 347. Adjourns, II. 
401. Proceedings of, not sanctioned by 
New York, 402. Second meeting of, 406. 
Adopts the army; votes money and 
men, 407, 416, 419, IX. 357, 364, 366, 
450, X. 163, 450. Sentiments of, as to 
independence, II. 407, LX. 372, 391, 400, 
X. 87, 410. See Americun Independence. 
Adjourns, II. 419. Meets, 420. Moves 
from Philadelphia, 438, IX. 448.  Dis- 
cussion and action of, respecting a navy, 
Il. 463, II. 7, X. 27-31. Not fully 
represented, II. 466, VIII. 445, IX. 
554. Resolutions introduced into, by the 
writer, II. 487, III. 36. On withdraw- 
ing instructions to members of, II. 489. 
Debates in, on the confederation, 492, 
III. 69, IX. 467; on delegates, II. 493, 
Il. 70. Appoints an agent to go abroad, 
4,219. Committee of, visits the army at 
Cambridge; Board of War chosen, 6, 
IX. 363. Fragment of a speech in, III. 
13. Maryland instructions to delegates 
in, 25, 53, LX. 379, 397. Adopts a treas- 
ury, III. 38. Resolve of, against import- 
ing slaves, 39; on the reception of com- 
missioners, 42, VII. 307. Conference of 
Generals with, III. 49. Anti-New-Eng- 
land spirit in, 65, 67. Committee of, 
visits Lord Howe, 75-78, VII. 307, 653, 
IX. 440-447. Insufficient pay of mem- 
bers of, III. 89. Appoints commission- 
ers and ministers to France, 90, 229, 259, 
VII. 5. See Commissioners to France, and 
Ministers. Second appointment of the 
author by, III. 229, 259, VII. 5, 115, 
148, TX. 485-508. On an ambassador 
or minister from England to, II. 318, 
345. Insists on right to the fishery, 335, 
356. See Misheries. Opinion of, as to a 
single assembly for a government, IV. 
579. Ordinance of, for the Northwest- 
ern Territory, VI. 219. Recommends 
prices twenty for one, VII. 145. Said to 
be governed by particular gentlemen, 280, 
All negotiations for peace depend on the, 
451. Sells lands beyond the Ohio, 554. 
Style of address to, VIII. 55. Willing- 
ness to be elected to, 56. Ratifies the 
treaty with England, 72. More power 
should be given to, by the States, 107, 
241, 274. See Confederation. Advised to 
send circulars to European powers, after 
the treaty of peace, 122, 204. Disputes 
between the States and, 153. Mifflin pres- 
ident, 165. On the Potomac and on the 
Delaware, 165. Ratification by, of loans, 
168, 191, 212, 222, 293, 227, 233, 253, 
464. See Loans. Definitive treaty re- 
ceived by, 180. Expected formally to 
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announce independence, 206. Election 
by, as minister to London, 229. Votes 
thanks to St. Saphorin, 231, IX. 276. 
Power of, to treat of commerce, doubted 
by the British cabinet, VIII. 243. Re- 
quests power respecting commerce, 244. 
Votes money for treating with Morocco, 
253. See Barbary States. Should have 
power over commerce, 273, 280, 282, 290. 
Resolves of, as to paying interest on 
loans, 886, 388. States grant impost to 
891, 409. Its legislative or diplomatic 
character, 433, 435. Letter from, to the 
Queen of Portugal, 435. Notified of 
charges against Dumas, 459. Recalls 
and passes resolutions favorable to the 
author, I. 437, VIIL. 465, 466, 471, 473, 
477. Neglects to send letters of recall, 
478, 477,478. Votes salaries to minis- 
ters abroad, 502. Contests in, about ap- 
pointments of general officers and foreign 
ministers, 538, IX. 480-502. Maryland 
approved proceedings in, 1774, 353. On 
appointing members of, to office, 485. 
Undesirableness of being delegates to, 


526. Hawley’s Hints for, 641. Survi- 
vors of the 1774, in 1812, X.14. Dete- 
rioration after 1778, 16,61. Its char- 


acter, in 1774, 79, 110. Compared to 
the Council of Nice, 173. Unpopularity 
of eastern members in, 396. 


Congress under the Federal Constitution, 


has a negative on war, VI. 433. On 
changing the place of the meeting of, 
VIII. 552-558, 602, IX. 121. Speech to 
the, 23 November, 1797, VIII. 552, IX. 
121; 8 December, 1798, VIII. 603, IX. 
128. Washington’s death announced to, 
44, 142, 147, 163. Collection of the 
speeches to, with answers, 105. Messages 
to, 150-167. Proclamation for an extra- 
ordinary session of, in 1797, 168. De- 
manded the liberation of impressed sea- 
men, 326, 605. Members of, should not 
be instructed, 605. Resists decrees of 
England and France; 605. Tardiness of, 
X.108. Character of, in 1797, 110. 


Connecticut, opposes the stamp act, II. 183. 


Observes a letter from the selectmen of 
Boston, 237. Journeys to, 264,341. Re- 
spect in, for Congress, 341. Products 
of, 341. Controversy with Pennsylva- 
nia, 465. Its government, IV. 119, VI. 
530. Population, VII. 302, 303. Re- 
ply to the governor and legislature, IX. 
207. Episcopacy in, X.186. Constitution 
of, sent to the writer, in 1820, 392. 


Connecticut River, ride along the, II. 271, 


272. 


Conquerors, all alike, X. 406. 
Conquests, right by, IV. 147, 164. 


é See 
Foreign Conquests. 


Conscience, II. 398, IV. 96, VI. 449, 520, 
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VIII. 232. Never extinguished, X. 254. 
See Liberty of conscience. 

Constantinople, on a treaty with, VIII. 
128, 373, 393. On a mission to, 397, 
400. 

Constellation, the frigate, IX. 12, 48. 

Constitution, the frigate, VII. 599. Ap- 
pointment to command the, 637, 663, 
664, 675. Sails, 675. 

Constitution, Federal, I. 428, 443, 1V. 274. 
On supporting the, VI. 269. Monarchi- 
cal rather than democratic, 408. Com- 
mentary on the, in letters, 409, 421, 427. 
On the subversion of the, 432. Compli- 
cated with balances, 467, 471. Review of 
Hillhouse’s propositions for amending it, 


523. Origin of important features in the, 
528. Karly movements for forming the, 
VIII. 151. Objections to the, 464, 467, 
IX. 554. Commended, VIII. 467, IX. 


106. Adopted, VIII. 467,477,508. Lord 
Carmarthen cited on the, 475. Lvils, 
if rejected, 475. Apprehensions for the, 
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ident, 32, 267. Resigns the chief-jus- 
ticeship, 91. 

Eloquence, in public assemblies, II. 511. 
American, III. 214. In republics, VII. 
249. See Oratory. 

Embargo, in 1794, I. 469, TX. 606. In 
1808, LX. 312, 604, 606. 

Embassy, right of, sacred, TX. 308. 

Emerson, Witiiam, History of the First 
Church by, X. 241. 

Emigration, right of, I. 370. To America, 
VII. 174. See Foreigners. 

Emulation, defined, VI. 233. Love of, 246, 
279. National, 267, 397, IX. 183. In- 
creased by knowledge, VI. 275. Necessity 
of managing, in governments, VIII. 560. 

Encyclopédie, article in the, on the United 
States, VIII. 413. 

Enpicort, Joun, Governor, II. 281, 337. 
Enerstrrom, Count d’, proposition of, 
respecting the Barbary States, IX. 64. 
England, three periods in, when the prin- 
ciples of government have been studied, 
VI. 3. Alliance with, against France, 
VIII. 563, [X. 268, 293. Approves the 
conduct of America towards France, 267. 
The intrigues of, 278. Treaty with, 
sent back by Jefferson, 281. Draughts- 
man of the address to the people of, X 

273. See Great Britain and Liston. 
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English Language, proposition respecting, 
VII. 249, IX. 510. Prophecies respect- 
ing its general use, IX. 510. 

Enlistments, 111. 48. Of sailors, 63. En- 
couragement of, 84. Howe’s exertions 
to procure, VII. 278. In North Carolina 
for some secret purpose, VIII. 550. 
Periods for, 1X. 406. Bounties for, 453. 

Entertainments by the President, VIII. 
489, 492. See Dinners and Etiquette. 

Enthusiasm of the Puritans, III. 452. 

Envitxe, Duchess d’, II. 122, 137, 358, 
VI. 281. : 

Envitxe, Duke @’, IX. 591. 

Envy, defined, VI. 233. To be defied, 


IX. 598. See Emulation. 
Episcopacy, I. 17. Puritans demolish, 
III. 453. Foundation of, in the United 


States, [X. 276. Effects of, in arousing 
the colonists, X. 185. 

Episcopal Ordination, application for, VIII. 
184-186, 197-199, 232, 252, IX. 275. 
Address sent to England proposing a 
plan for, VIII. 333-335, 361, 382, 403- 
405. From Denmark declined, 349, IX. 
275. See Ordinations. 

Episcopalians, favor the Stamp Act, II. 
168. Project for uniting, in favor of 
England, 348. Not in favor of the 
American Revolution, X. 81, 87. 

Episcopate, projected, 1V. 66. See Bishops. 

Equality of Citizens, meaning of, I. 462, 
IV. 391. Remarks on, 217, VI. 285, 
453. Distinctions to be made in the, 


446, 452,458, 490, IX. 564,570. Helve- 
tius and Rousseau on, X. 53. Otis on, 


305, 314. 

Esrrinassp, Mademoiselle de 1’, X. 366. 

Essex Junto, I. 286, 1X. 618. 

Estarne, Count d’, III. 236, 302, VII. 37, 
61, 85, 127, 189, 351, 356, VIII. 49, 188, 
IX. 474, 508. 

Estates, distribution of, V. 489. See Prop- 
erty. 

Esteem, desire of, VI. 234, 248. 

Esrriies, Maréchal d’, III. 389. 

Etiquette, III. 276, 306, VIL. 574, VIII. 
3. On leaving Holland, III. 283. At 
the courts of Versailles and of St. James, 
VIII. 250-259, 263. Importance of, 
251. Of the President of the United 
States, 491. In sending ambassadors, 
IX. 271. See Dinners, Holland, Ministers, 
and Visits. 

Europe, apprehensions from the powers 
of, III. 316. State of, in 1779, in rela- 
tion to America, VII. 99. Incoherence 
in the general system of, 637. Influence 
of the governments of, on the people, 
VIII. 145. 

Eustis, Wivcram, II. 441. 

Evans, Rozerr J., letter to on slavery, 
X. 379; 
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Executive, the, IIT. 481, [V.186, 245, 559, 
IX. 566. Should have a negative, IV. 
196, V. 44, 67, 180. Must be separate 
from the Legislative, IV. 290, 579, V. 
385, VI. 44, 89, 176, 405, 534. Deriva- 
tion of the power, 171. Blending of, 
with the legislature, 427,432. Mediation 
between parties by, 531. Hereditary, dis- 
countenanced, VIII. 507, [X. 106, 566. 
Remarks on Monroe’s View of the Conduct 
of the Executive, VIII. 565. Danger of 
lodging the power in popular assemblies, 
IX. 302. Protected by having three 
branches in the government, 506. See 
Government and President. 

Exequaturs, revoked, VIII. 576, IX. 6, 
170. Granted, VIII. 643. Revocation 
of, disregarded, IX. 6. 

Exercise, taken by Franklin, III. 326. 

Expatriation, 1X. 72. 

Expenses of American ministers, II. 139, 
161, LX. 525-527. See Heonomy. 

Experiments, political, IV. 297. 

Exports from the colonies, II. 481, VII. 
810. In 1774, VIL. 293. See Commerce. 

Extracts, manuscript, I. 39, II. 6, 7, 21, 
24, 29, 269. 

EyrrMAN, Jacos, IX. 15, 21-23. 
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Fasrus, history of, VI. 13, 19, 25. 

Factions, caused by elections, VI. 50; by 
unlimited power, 53. Of majorities, 60. 
Destruction by, 181, IX. 603. 

Face, Henry, Secretary, II. 278, 279, 
281, 290, 341, VII. 410. Interviews with, 
504, 614, 633, VIII. 263. Facts as to, 
VIL. 618, VIII. 266, 470. 

Falmouth, in Maine, journeys to, II. 240. 
286, 296, IV. 8. Destroyed, III. 11. 

Family Distinctions, VI. 235, 251, 396. 
Fatal in republics, 394. 

Family Popularity, V1. 418. 

Family Pride, I. 463, IV. 395, 396, VI. 
413, 416, 418, 426, IX. 574. See Aris- 
tocracy. « 

Faneuil Hall, X. 364. 

Farmers, V. 455, 457, VI. 581. See Agri- 
culture. 

‘fashion, III. 298, X. 21. 

Fasts, national, III. 17, VIII. 562, IX. 
169, 172, 289, 291, 636, X. 47. 

Fate, remarks on, VI. 447, X. 211. 

Favi, M., interviews with, VIII. 97. 

Fealty, of vassals, TV. 145. 

Federalist, The, III. 23, X. 378, 379. 

Federal Party, I. 442, 548, VI. 547, VIII. 
534, 627, 628, 638, 646, IX. 14, 83, 141, 
278, X.125. A large portion of the, ad- 
hered to Jefferson, IX. 240. The author 
not a favorite with the leading men, 241, 
286. Its overthrow and the cause of it, 
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289, 582, X.115. In Washington’s ad- 
ministration, LX. 301. Caucus of mem- 
bers of congress of the, 305. Ascendent 
in New England, 602, 604. Treatment 
by the, 620. Randolph and Lloyd on 
the, X. 109. 

Fees of clerks of courts, II. 237. 

Frtiows, Joun, General, [X. 434, 439. 

Fenner, ArtHUR, Governor of Rhode 
Island, favors the writer, I. 590, VI. 544. 

Frnno, Joun Warp, and his United 
States Gazette, LX. 248, 612. 

Ferro, Davip, court-martial on, VIII. 656. 

Ferroi, in Spain, IIL. 230-235, X. 26. 

Furth, M. pe wa, III. 157. 

Feudal Law and Institutions, II. 148. Dis- 
sertation on, III. 444, LV. 298. 

Figs in Carolina and Georgia, III. 343. 

Final Causes, VI. 241, 245. 

Finances, American, VII. 295. 

VIL. 421. See National Debi. 

Finpisay, Wivitam, favors the French 
revolution, X. 270. 

Fisheries, I. 292, 343, 368, 670, II. 174, 
ITT. 318, 319, IX. 487. Negotiations re- 
specting, I. 370, 373, 377, 380, IIT. 263, 
316, 327, 330, 335, 337, 345, VIL. 654, 
VIII. 5, 11, 439, LX. 563, X. 137. Ap- 
prehensions for the, I, 373, II. 92, 303. 
Articles respecting, I. 378, III. 302, 333. 

~Remarks and citations, L. 378, III. 328, 
VIII. 34, 90, 93, 328. For whales; Brit- 
ish bounty, ILI. 182, VII. 63, VIII. 307, 
308, 363, 8389. On boundaries for the, 
Il. 330, VIII. 11, 16, 20,34. France 
and the, VII. 42, 44, 47, 50, VIII. 87, 
94,99. Importance of the, VII. 45, 47, 
50. On discontinuing them, 47, 50. Suc- 
cess and encouragement of the French, 
VIII. 228. Sacrifice of, by Massachu- 
setts, for the good of the country, IX. 460. 
Retention of, by the treaty of Ghent, X. 
97, 106,107. Americans’ right to the, 
argued, 131, 137, 160, 354, 403. See 
Oil and Saitfish. 

Fishes, habits of, at Chantilly, ITI. 297. 

Fiske, SamvuEt, Reyv., I. 216. 

Firon, Samvet, I. 146, 148, 212, 302, 
IX. 628, X. 40. Receiver-general in 
Jamaica, II. 376, 377. 

FitzHerRsekt, ALLEYNE, I. 379, III. 290, 
VII. 654. Character of, III. 296, 314, 
325, 330. Interview with, about the 
fisheries, 330, 333, 338. Mr. Brantzen 
and, 340, 351. Signs preliminary treaties, 
358. Successor of Grenville, VII. 603, 
611. At Paris, 605. His commission to 
treat of peace, 609, 612, 613, 632, VIII. 
87. Lord St. Helens, 520. 

Fleet. See American Navy and Navy 
Department. 
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Florence, TV. 275. Account of the repub- 


lie of, V. 9. Origin of, 12. Besieged 
by the Prince of Orange, 163. The em- 
peror’s ordinance for, 166. Hostility be- 
tween Siena and, 200, 205. Acts as 


Surrender of Pis- 
toia to, 347, 378. 

Florida, I. 292, 293, 396, 523. 

Froripa Branca, Count de, VII. 154, 
167. 

Flour, exported to Portugal, VIII. 338. 

Friuckxer, Tuomas, secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, IT. 326. 

Frynt, Henry, tutor, II. 62. 

Fonrr’s voyage, III. 360, 380-382. 

Forges, Joun Murray, James Monroe 
and, VIII. 565. 

Forces, Pxrnr, I. 368. 

Forp, Jacos, Colonel, bravery of, IX. 
449. 

Foreign Conquests, III. 218, 234. See Con- 
quests. 

Foreign Infiuence, evil of spiritual, VII. 
349. Apprehensions from, 518, [X. 108, 
109, 118, 129, 136, 202, 206, 277, 400, 
579, 582, 584. Must be resisted, 186. 
Felt, X.120. In American colleges, 414. 
See Neutrality. 

Foreign Ministers. See Ministers. 

Foreigners, admitted to Achaia, IV. 498. 
Appointing to office, V. 313, VII. 20, 
209, IX. 13, 66, 77, 81, 358, 468. Bribes 
from, VI. 216. Exempted by naturaliza- 
tion froin allegiance to their mother 
country, IX. 314, 321. On admitting to 
naturalization, 579. Conduct of govern- 
ment to, in 1813, X. 42. See Citizen- 
ship, Enugration, Judges, Native Amer- 
acanism, Office, Party, and Republics. 

Forged Letters, LX. 98. 

Forrest, Urian, communicates the sub- 
stance of a letter of Jefferson, VIII. 547. 
On the President’s absence from the seat 
of government, 637, 645. 

Forti Wilson Riot, TX. 498, 499, 507. 

Fortescusn, Sir Joun, III. 492, 493. 

Fortu, Mr., I. 357. 

Foucautr, M., ITI. 158. 

Fox, Cuarues James, I. 358, 399, III. 
816, 318, 319, 324, 370. Influenced by 
merchants, 379. On powers to treat of 
peace, VII. 606, 610, 613. Resignation 
of, 661. Opposes the peace, VIII. 78. 
Visited by Jay and Adams, 160. Ruined, 
346. 

France, I. 200, II. 110. Interest of, in the 
contest with England; Chase’s motion 
to send ambassadors to, I. 200, 302, II. 
487, IX. 421, 483, 516. Negotiations 
with, I. 241, IL. 488, 503, 516, IV. 201, 
VIIL. 610, 620, 680, 689, 691, IX. 40, 41, 
129, 137, 162, 185, 243, 245, 259, 262, 
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273, 296, 309, 387, 409, 456, X. 126, 148. 
Aid from, I. 247, 283, 301, 305, 307, III. 
303, 305, 314, 326, 350, VII. 25, 37, 52, 
122, 166, 202, 556, 582, 644, IX. 456, 
463, 515. Appointment to, I. 275, 295, 
656, III. 90, VII. 501, IX. 471, 472, 
474,481. Treaty and alliance with, I. 
277, 279, 306, 311, III. 117, 123, 125, 
137, 151, 177, 193, 195, 212, 264, VI. 
269, VII. 18, 19, 22, 42-66, 78, 101, 165, 
172, 184, 215, VIII. 22, 122, 529, IX. 
409, 514, 516, 618, X. 269. Diplomatic 
policy of, I. 298, 306, 371. On gratitude 
to, 1. 508, 645, VILL 94, 235, 520, 522, 
556, LX. 203, 225. Morals and customs 
in, IDI. 133, 170-176, 209, 223, 306, 
307, 318, LX. 476, X. 366. Commerce 
of and with, III. 193, 196, 218, VIII. 
228, X. 383. Different classes in, III. 
209, 360, 362, WI. 272, 484, 485, X. 145. 
Suspicions respecting, III. 307, 346, 350, 
VIII. 8, 1X. 515. Regard to be had to, 
in negotiations, III. 307-314, VII. 21, 
22, 165, 168, 441, 483, 612, VIII. 4. 
Alliance of, with cantons in Switzerland, 
IV. 336. Freedom in, VI. 176, 299, 515, 
IX. 603. Constitution of 1789, VI. 323, 
828, IX. 564, X. 270. Ignorance in, VL. 
515, X.52. Russia and, VIL. 101, VIII. 
430. Duration of the alliance with, VII. 
149. Purpose of, to depress America, 
150, 627, IX. 515, 620. On the accession 
of other powers to the treaty of alliance 
with, VII. 367, 403, 409, 422, 482, 487, 
498, 531, 656. Ambassador of, at the 
Hague, 374. Aid of, to the American 
cause in Holland, 621. Convention of, 
with the Dutch East India Company, 626. 
Ayaricious of trade and seamen, VIII. 
84, 292, 296. Debt to, 211, 219, 443, 447. 
Jealous of American neutrality, 320. 
Condition and prospects of, 332, 454, 
456, 460, 463. Treaty between Holland 
and, 345. On transferring to Holland 
the debt to, 443, 447. Questions to 
the Cabinet as to the policy to, 540, 
561. First mission to, 546-681, IX. 10- 
307. Hostilities against, VIII. 554-568, 
609, IX. 130, 156, 185, 210, 217, 239, 
243, 304, 307, X. 114, 122,130. Second 
mission to, VIII. 609-628, IX. 11-309, 
X. 110,114,151. Partisans and spies 
of, in America, VIII. 615, 620, IX. 67, 
134, 197, 202, 205, 277, X.42. Points 
adopted as ultimata, I. 551, VIII. 627, 
IX. 11, 18-20, 23, 32, 39, 150, 257, 260. 
Despatches from the envoys to, 66, 80, 
85,166. Conduct of, as to neutrals, 85, 
161. Minister from, 86, 279, 293, 307. 
Replies to addresses during the excite- 
ment respecting, 180. Incapacity of, for 
popular government, X. 14, 16, 52, 61. 
See Commerce, Murray, Navrornon, 
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National Assembly, TALLEYRAND, VAU- 
GuyYON, and VERGENNES. 

Franois THE First, VI. 282. 

FRANCIS THE Second, VI. 295. 

Francis or Lorgaine, VI. 288. 

Franorsco, VII. 350, 368. 

Francois, M., III. 172, 173. 

Francy, JouN B. L. pp THEVENEAU DE, 
contract with, VII. 28, 29. 

Frankfort, interview with the Massachu- 
setts delegation at, I. 151, II. 357, 512. 
Franky, Bensamin, I. 95, 133, 212, 
280, 319, 828, 375. Transmits copies of 
letters from Massachusetts, 133,319, 647, 
II. 318, 333. Recommended to the favor 
of the British premier, I. 373. Complaints 
by; remarks on him, 649. LHripuit calo 
Julmen, sceptrumque tyrannis, 662, LX. 625. 
His discoveries in electricity, II. 9, 51, 
III. 221, 278. Sends slips of vines to 
Braintree, II. 81, 82. Cited respecting 
Kent, 290. In Congress, 448-501, 511, 
516, VII. 281. Gives letters to Deane, 
Ill. 4. His visit to Lord Howe, 75, VII. 
807, IX. 441, 445. On pure air and colds, 
III. 75, IX. 508. His reply to Howe, 
III. 79, IX. 445. Mission of, to France, 
III. 90, 220, VIII. 110, IX. 481, 487. 
Reception of, III. 117, X. 144. See Com- 
missioners to France. Public letters writ- 
ten by him and signed, II. 124, 130, 151, 
167. His knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, 132, 213. Compliments Made- 
moiselle de Passy, 134. Remarks on, 
138-143. His connection with Dr. Ban- 
croft, and The Monthly Review, 142. Intro- 
duction of, to Voltaire, 147. Anecdotes 
by, 154,159. His reply to a proposition 
for American peers, 178-180. His hatred 
of the King of England, 178. On Hart- 
ley’s proposed visit, 185. On orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy, 186. Importance of, in 
the mission, 189, 220. Deceived as to 
Deane, 190. Minister plenipotentiary ; 
has audience with the King, 191, VIL. 
83, 87, 89, 111,119. Intimate with Tur- 
got, III. 216. His friends in France, 218. 
His religion, 220. A philosopher but not 
a legislator, 220, 221, IX. 485. His son, 
III. 221. French anticipation of his ap- 
pointment to the mission to Europe, 259. 
On the peace commission, 291, VII. 456. 
Illness of, III. 291, 299, 390. Senti- 
ments of, in negotiating a treaty with 
England, 299, 313, 319, 330, 334, 336, 
848, 352, IX. 516. Exercise taken by, 
III. 326. Stanch against Tories, 332. 
Produces claims against England, 334. 
On a definitive treaty of peace, 348. His 
desire to return, 354, 377, VII. 456. 
Suggests bent wheels, III. 395. Reply of, 
to Shirley, on taxing the Colonies, IV. _ 
19. Fayors centralization in government, 
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274, 389, TX. 429, 617. Queries by, re- 
specting Captain Landais, VII. 204. On 
the rupture with Vergennes, 314. His 
commission with Adams, Jay, Laurens, 
and Jefferson, in negotiations for peace, 
456. Embarrassed for money to pay bills, 
464,478, 509. Letters to and from, opened, 
475. Messages from England sent to, 
551, 554, 562, 570, 630. Invites the 
ministers to Paris to treat of peace, 578, 
580. An index of Vergennes’s senti- 
ments, 628, IX. 516. Distrusts Eug- 
land, VII. 656. Memorial by, to the King, 
664. Commissioned to treat with the 
King of Sweden, 665. Silent as to a 
treaty with Denmark, VIII. 138. Ques- 
tion as to his powers, 138. With the au- 
thor and Jay to negotiate a treaty of com- 
merce, 146, 165. Written to by Willink 
and others respecting drafts, 163. On the 
annunciation of the treaty of peace, 206. 
On inaking treaties, entertainment of his 
countrymen, and reduction of salaries, 
208. Returns to America, 247, 262, 278, 
348. His salary when abroad, 501, 
Transmits to the Secretary of State an 
account of the eastern boundaries, 520. 
Forged letters in his name, TX. 99. His 
fable of the eagle and the cat, 269. His 
plan of row-galleys, 363. His expres- 
sive silence about a confederation, 373. 
On employing foreign officers, 468. 
Dead, 569. Origin of his Parable against 
Persecution, 590. His complaisance in 
France, 619. His Pennsylvania consti- 


tution carried to France, 622, 623. Mem-, 


ber of the Congress at Albany, X. 62. 
See Hrench. 

Franxuin, Wiriram T., grandson of 
the preceding and secretary of the Amer- 
ican commission, I. 373, Il. 458, ILI. 
299, 303, 354, 363, VII. 57, 660, VIII. 
520, IX. 398. 

Franks, origin of the, VI. 227. 
eignty of the, 228. 

Franxs, Davin S., Colonel, VIII. 316, 
317, 422, 426. Gone to Morocco, 347. 
Carries to America the treaty with Mo- 
rocco, 429-431. 

FREDERIC THE GRBAT, of Prussia, I. 152, 
414, 660, III. 292, VI. 558, VIL. 68, 101, 
107, X. 169. His influence in the United 
Provinces, VIL. 104, 108. Veneration for, 
593. Treaty with, VIII. 95, 183, 189- 
196, 199-203, 222, 224, 238, 316, 415, 
1X. 144. On an alliance between the 
Empress of Russia and Emperor of Ger- 
many, 128. On stratagems in war, IX. 
438. Onexample, 564. His creed, 588. 
His maxim respecting the state and ar- 
mies, 594. Anecdote of, respecting d’Ar- 
gens, 218. See Prussia and THuLuMe- 
IER. 
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Freedom of the Press, 11. 457, IV. 227 
278, Vil. 182. See Press. 

Freemasons of Maryland, reply to an ad- 
dress of, IX. 212. 

Free Ships, free goods, I. 510, 1X. 86. 

Free State, meaning of, VI. 63, 86, 108, 
134, 

Free Trade, I. 416, YI. 31, IV. 201, VIII. 
106, 305, 383. To the West India Is- 
lands, 90. Ports for, nests of smugglers, 
133. Universal, X.384. See Commerce 
and West Indies. 

French Academy of Sciences, III. 138, 147. 

French Character, II. 148, 303. See Mrance. 

French Directory, 1. 518, VIII. 559, 560, 
IX. 247. Demands made by the, VIII. 
568. Encourages a settlement of philos- 
ophers on the Mississippi, 596. Dictato- 
rial power of the, overturned, IX. 24. 

French Language, Il. 132. Studied, 135, 
143, 144, 191, 195, 201, 207, 213. Purest 
writers in the, 168. 

French Officers, II. 467, IX. 231. 

French Philosophers project a settlement on 
the Mississippi River, VIII. 596. 

French Philosophy, TX. 202, 214, 227, X. 
211, 235, 270, 366. 

French Pirates, in the West Indies, IX. 9. 

French Privateers, VIII. 551. Protected 
by the Batavian government, IX. 16. 
Message to Congress respecting The Ver- 
titude, 155. See Privateers. 

French Revolution, I. 452, VI. 445, VIII. 
488, 523, 1X. 184, 201, 206, 221, 224, 563. 
565, 570. Opinions of different persons 
on the, I. 452, VIII. 511, X. 11, 13, 14, 
43, 52, 54, 61, 149, 408. Caused by the 
American revolution, [X. 635. Parties 
friendly to it in America, X. 120. 

French Seamen, ettorts to take, VIII. 599. 
Mistake in exchanging, 661. 

French Ships, at Ferrol, IIT. 231, 232. To 
sail to America, VII. 62, 69. Impor- 
tance of, to cooperate with the Americans, 
75, 85. 

French Spoliations, VIII. 627, IX. 293. 
See Commerce. 

FRENEAU, Pururp, I. 461, III. 414, IX. 
582, 612, X. 48,612. Sets up the Na- 
tional Gazette, VIII. 514. 

Fribourg, aristocratic republic of, LV. 332, 
374. 

Fries, Joun, convicted of treason, I. 572, 
VI. 490, VILL. 643, 648, 649, 650, 653, 
X. 47. Pardon of, I. 573, LX. 15, 21, 59- 
61, 270, X. 153. 

Friesland, I. 848, III. 887, IV. 325, VII. 
530, 532, 5386-539, 542-545, 552, 559. 
On purchasing lands in America, 647. 

Frigates, on the command over, VII. 209. 
To have different stations, IX. 9, 12, 
607. Better than seventy-fours, 596, 607. 
Want of, X. 20. Twelve, ordered to be 
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built by the Continental Congress, 28. 
See Navy. 

Fropisner, Witiiam, maker of pot- 
ashes, IJ. 239. 

Froruinguam, Witriam, VIII. 661. 

Frugality. See Economy. 

Funding Systems, approved, IX. 638. 

Fuente, BARTOLOMEO DB, III. 360, 380, 
381, 382. 

Fur Trade, II. 368, 380, 381. 

Future State, X. 214, 215, 236, 363, 402. 
Recognition in the, 363, 399. A social 
state, 390. 

Fynsb, negotiations with, for a loan, 
VII. 575, 583, 591. 
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GapspeENn, CuristorHER, I. 157,161, 187, 
212, II. 379, 383-385, 393, 408, 409, 445- 
480, 506, III. 9, 21, LX. 578, 584, X. 28. 

Gace, Tuomas, I. 140-145, 155, 167, 
245, II. 339, 350, 354, 391, 423, III. 17, 
189, IV. 71, 156, VII. 269, IX. 347, 351, 
459. Adjourns the court to Salem, I. 
144, II. 339. Negatives the author, I. 
144, II. 419. Agreement of, with Bos- 
tonians, III. 335. Address to, X. 38. 

Gaveazzo, Duke of Milan, V.99. Killed, 
101. 

Galicia, government of, III. 233, 236, 237, 
242. 

Gawirzin, Prince de, minister of Russia, 
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Hopsuon, Jonn, negotiation with, VII. 
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IX. 618. Treaty with, I. 333, III. 270, 
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349, 362, 469, 573, 654, VIII. 40, 46, 64, 
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Council of State and Council of Com- 
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473, 497, 501, 507, 513, 516, 524, 564, 626. 
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potentiary to, 349, 372, 380, 390, 404, 
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Mediterranean Sea, trade of the, VIII. 
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211, 231, 233, 406. 
the, 373. : 
Men of Letters, not in democracies, IV. 
289. Fate of, VI. 481. Characters of, 
517, 518, 520. See Literature. 

Menonists, opposed to the American Rey- 
olution, X. 87. 

Menreess, Francis, Colonel, IX. 6. . 
Merchants, V. 455, 457. See Trade. 

Mercxih, Joun P., III. 129, 130. 

Merit, free play for, in mixed govern- 
ments, WI. 106. On governing the 
worldly men of, 249. 2 

Messages to Congress, TX. 150-167. Dif- 
ferences between speeches and, X. 11. 
See Speeches. 

Methuen Treaty, VIII. 324. 

Mevusnier, M., his article on the United 
States, in the Lncyclopédie, VIII. 413. 

Mezieres, Chevalier de, claim of, VIII. 
365. 

Micnriimackinac, III. 367, 393. 

Middle Age, republics in the, VI. 217. 
See Republics. 

Middlesex County, in Virginia, reply to an 
address from, IX. 215. 

Mippreron, ArrHuR, in congress, I. 
157, 212, Il. 409. 

Middletown, in Connecticut, II. 273, 342, 
403. 

Middling class of people, V. 41, 458. 

Mirruin, Tuomas, J. 197, 251. Visits 
Boston, II. 321. In Congress, 358, 383, 
394, 396, 418. Quartermaster, 445, X. 
457. Major-general, III. 47. Corre- 
spondence with, on a house for the Pres- 
ident, VIII. 530-531; on fire-arms for 
Pennsylvania, 542-544; on the arrest 
of Liston’s messenger, 667. Governor ; 
at the insurrection in Philadelphia, X. 
47. In favor of the French revolution, 
120, 270. 

Mirriin, Warner, IX. 92. 

Mifflin, Fort, VIII. 672. 

Mitpmay, Sir Wirram, IIT. 402. 

Military Academy, I. 257, II. 85, VIII. 
663, IX. 65, 76, 384. Proposition to 
make Count Rumford Superintendent of 
the, VIII. 660. 

Military authority should be subject to the 
civil, VI..197, -X. 17, 203: 

Military glory, X. 419. 

Militia, IIT. 400, TX. 421. New England, 
II. 400, IV. 40, 65, IX. 352. On pro- 
viding for, in a constitution, IV. 199, 
249, On the appointment of the officers, 
249,359. Of Siena, V.240. American, 
495. Exercising the people as, 496, VI. 
194. To obey the executive power, 197. 
Organization and number throughout the 
United States, VII. 289. Replies to ad- 
dresses of New Jersey, IX. 196; of Vir- 
ginia, 215; of North Carolina, 226,229; 
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of Massachusetts, 228; of Georgia, 230. 
Number of, in New England, 352. 
Drafts of,. 465, 467. Ambition for 
office in the, 633. At Cambridge, after 
the battle of Lexington, X. 162. See 

_ Officers. 

Millenium, VI. 412, 416. 

Mixer, Major, II. 168, 185, 186. 
Miter, Samvet, letter to, on religion, 
X. 389. 

Mixrrapes, VI. 101, 102. 

Mirron, Joun, I. 147, Il. 13, 14, TIL 
215, IV. 464, VI. 120, IX. 354. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, VII. 660. 
Ministers to foreign countries, American, 
their duties, VII. 208, VIII. 150, IX. 
513, 521. Want of, in Europe, VII. 
257, 263, 317, VIII. 37, 96, 381, 499: 
Not to appear without their public titles 
and characters, or to negotiate but with 
their equals, after an exchange of full 
powers, VII. 452, VIII. 4. Money for 
paying, VII. 480, TX. 502, 506, 527. 
Efforts to create misunderstanding among 
the, in France, 611. Etiquette as to, 
VIM. 3) 39, 252, 367, 480, TX. 270. 
Sending of, to Great Britain, VIII. 37, 
88, 146; to other countries, 37, 113, 
146, 150, 153, 239, IX. 487-505. On 
instructions to, VIII. 58, IX. 514, 521. 
On reciting conversations with, VIII. 
142. Write monthly accounts of their 
proceedings, 253. Should be furnished 
with the laws of the several States, 279. 
Remarks on their office, 423, 448. Im- 
portance of preserving their dispatches, 
446, 451. Mode of recalling, 473, 478. 
Expenses, salary, and outfits of, 496, 
500-502, IX. 525-527. Importance of 
union among, VIII. 547, 549. On ex- 
changing, IX. 271. See Consuls, Franx- 
Lin, Great Britain, Jay, Peace. 
Ministry, preparation for the, IIl.6. On 
the support of the, X. 392,393. See Clergy. 
Minorities, on protecting, V. 496, VI. 63, 
109, 153, 155, VI. 201, IX. 375. Liberty 
and obligations of, VI. 449. See Major- 
ities. 

Minos, IV. 505. 

Minor, Georce R., and his History, X. 
246, 295, 299, 364. 

Mrraseau, Marquis de, reviews Price 
and Turgot, IV. 273. 

Mrraser, Comte Montagnini de, III. 
272, 273. Sardinian minister, VII. 637. 
Advises circulars to European powers, 
VILL. 122. 

Miracles, Il. 8, X. 66. 

MiRALLES, JUAN DE, IX. 498. 

Mrranpa, Francisco DB, plan to effect 
the independence of the Spanish Amer- 
ican Colonies, I. 523, 531, VIII. 569, 
581-587, 600, X. 134-158. His knowl- 
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edge of American affairs, VIII. 135, 
Intimates with, J. 532, X. 135, 140, 143, 
156. Remarks on his Attempt, 156. 

Mississippi River, and its navigation, I. 292, 
293, III. 303, 316, 319, 327, 338, VIII. 
5, 11, 16-20, 439, IX. 399,515. Asa 
boundary, VII. 644, 654, 661. Lord 
Dorchester not to march to the, VIII. 
497. ca of the people on the, 563. 

Mississippi Territory, government cf the, 
organized, IX. 41. Reply to an address 
from, 232. See Spain. 

Missouri Compromise, X. 386. 

Mrronexy’s map, used in the negotiation, 
VIII. 20, 210, 392, 398, 518, 519. 

Mobs, 1. 70, Il. 328, IV. 74, V. 209. Re- 
marks on, 456, VI. 149, 151. Never 
follow any but aristocrats, 508. Govern- 
ment by, [X. 551, X. 14. In Philadel- 
phia, 47. See Boston. 

Modesty, professions of, LX. 598. 

Morrat, THomas, II. 318, 321, 322. 

Molasses, tax on, X. 337,344. An essen- 
tial ingredient in American independence, 
345. Importations of, 348. 

Mo xtron, le Chevalier de, III. 231. 

Mouineux, Witiram, walks with an 


officer to protect him, X. 252. Dialogue 
between Otis and, 289. 
Monarchy, in France, III. 362. In the 


early ages, 448. Puritan regard for, 452. 
Objected to, IV. 288, IX. 566. Some- 
times better than a republic or democracy, 
IV. 367, VI. 483. Remarks on, IV. 
441, 445. Abolished by archons, 572. 
Coalesces with democracy rather than 
aristocracy, V. 150. Portenari on, 462. 
‘Usurpations by, VI. 10. Right of peo- 
ple to erect, 117. Hereditary and elec- 
tive, 121, [X. 566,595. Progress to, VI. 
186. Defined, 428, 448, 470, 473. 

Money. See Bills, France, Loans, Paper- 
money, and. Specie. 

Monks, III. 237, 240, 249, VI. 480. 

Monopoly, inhibitions on, VI. 508, 509. 

Mownrog, JAMgEsS, minister to France, I. 
503. Remarks on his View of the Hxec- 
utive, VIII. 565. Pickering cited as to, 
TX. 55. His treaty, 170. 

Monracur, Admiral, II. 306, IX. 628. 

Monracuer, Exizasetn, VIII. 383. 

Montacur, Sir Henry, III. 528. 
Speech to, 567. 

Montalcino, war with, V. 210, 211. 

Montepulciano, sketch of the republic of, 
V. 484. 

Montesqui£v, Baron de, C. pe Srcon- 
DAT, III. 408, 431, VI. 205. On the con- 
stitution of England, IV. 423. Borrows 
from Machiavel, 559. Fate of, VI. 481. 
On knowledge, X.19. Errors of, 257. 

Montcomery, Rrowarp, General, II. 
419, IX. 386. 
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Monruiev, M., accounts with, IIT. 128, 
130. Claims The Theresa, VII. 28. 

Monrmorenct, Houser or, VI. 255, 284, 
381. Rivalry between the House of 
Guise and the, 289. 

Monrmorin, Count and Madame de, I. 
395, III. 306, 366, IX. 515. 

Monrrenstier, House or, VI. 230. 

Montreal, surrender of, II. 61, X. 246. 

Moopiz, Brnsamin, British consul, 
VIII. 643, 649. 

Moopy, Samupt, Rey., I. 339, 340. 

Moore’s Reports, IT. 313. 

Moornupap, Joan, Rey., I. 300. 

Moors, III. 243, 246. 

Moral liberty, VI. 447, 474, 509. 

Moral purity, IL. 145, IX. 637. 

Morality, effect of popular disorders on, I. 
79. National, III 171. Remarks on, 
VI. 450. Conscience essential to, 520. 
See France. 

Morz, Sir Tuomas, Utopia by, IT. 290. 

Moreau, first secretary of Count de 
Vergennes, VII. 9. 

Morean, DAnten, victorious, VII. 410. 

Morgan, Joun,; Doctor, IX. 450. 

Morean, Witriam, Memoirs of Price by, 
Meo75: 

Morocco, III. 391, VII. 27, VIII. 150, 
207, 217. Treaty with, 207, 227, 230. 
Depredations by, 218. Money voted for 
treating with, 253. Barclay’s mission to, 
and treaty, 302, 314, 319, 347, 375, 412, 
414, 417, 422-430. Project of a letter to 
the Emperor, 314. See Barbary and 
Barcray. 

Morris, GOUVERNEUR, character of, I. 
502, III. 219, 320. Sounds Washington 
as to a third election to the Presidency, I. 
563, IX. 45. Cited as to Hamilton, 307. 

Morais, Rospert, I. 408, Il. 257, III. 
128, 130. Congratulation from, VIL. 
641. Accounts sent to, 656. Letters of, 
commended, 657. On the confederation, 
debts, and constitution, VIII.151. Com- 
plaints as to drafts by, 152, 162, 165, 166, 
180. Resignation of, 204, 223. Monopoly 
of tobacco by, 404. Facts as to, IX. 609. 
Against the declaration of independence, 
X. 87. Absent on the fourth of July, 88. 

Morris County, New Jersey, reply to an 
address of the grand-jury of, X25. k 

Morse, Jepivran, applies for assistance 
in writing history, X. 1338. 

Mortar, called Congress, 
Manly, X. 27, 80, 31. 

Morton, Grorer C., acting consul at the 
Havana, IX. 159. 

Morton, Joun, in congress, IT. 462, 467. 

Mothers, influence of, IIT. 171. 

Motives, misrepresentation of the author’s, 
IX. 636. 

Movtrrin, 


captured by 


ALEXANDER, Colonel, on 
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ceding land in Georgia to the United 
States, VIII. 551. 

Mount Vernon, VI. 499. 

Mount Wollaston, I. 4. 

Mornay, Mr., III. 152. 
MuuLENBERG, FrREeDERIC AUGUSTUS, 
Oe UA 

MuuHLENBERG, PETER, I. 529, X. 121. 
Mulhouse, the city of, IV. 341. 

Morray, Colonel, assaults General Brat- 
tle, III. 427. 

Murray, Wirtam VANs, minister to the 
Hague, 7. 533, VILL. 537, 556, 609, 610, 
615, rx. 245, 258. His ‘correspondence 
respecting Holland and France ; its effect 
upon the President, I. 533, 544, VIII. 
609, 677. 680-690, LX. 10, 24, 32, '35, 4], 
245. His nomination to the French re- 
public, I. 543, VIII. 621, 624-629, 635, 
TX. 162, 248, 251, 257-260, 269, 298, 
308. His interview with Admiral de 
Winter, VIII. 678, 685; with Pichon, 
680, IX. 245, 262; with Spoors, VIII. 
685. His correspondence with Talley- 
rand, [X. 258-261. 

Myrutrts, M., VII. 261. 


N. 


Names, influence of, VI. 497. 

Nantes, III. 98, 105, 192-195, 197, VII. 
93, 97, 98, 112, 130. 

Naporeoy, I. 512,574, IV. 305, 345, VI. 
299, 322, 393, 398, 515, 547, VIII. 679, 
683, IX. 80. 278, 578, 615, X. 409. Re- 
ception of the Senate by, VI. 273, 400. 
On the war against Russia, 402. Ideology 
and, 402, 484, X. 52. Creature of de- 
mocracy, VI. 485. Cause of European 
insurrection against, 503. His reception 
of American envoys, IX. 145. Delivers 
Lafayette from prison, 583. Efforts to 
check. 601. Ruined by his success, X. 
98. Remarks on, 100-102, 173, 177. 
His military character, 213. 

Nasu, the Irish murderer, surrendered for 
Robins, I. 570, IX. 278. 

National Assembly of France, VI. 228, 270, 
271, 299, 328. Scission in ‘the, 272. 

National character, IX. 220, 266. 

National debt, of the United States, VII. 
51, 58, 292, IX. 498. Of England and 
America, VII. 184, 293, 358, 359, MAING 
159. Three branches of the, VII. 292. 
On provision for paying it, VIII. 92, 219, 
222. On transferring to Holland, 443, 
447. See Loans and Public Credit. 

National defence, VIII. 458, X. 111. 

National fasts, II1. 17, VIII. 562, LX. 
169, 172, 289, 291, 636, X. 47. 

National justice, I. 436, VII. 91, 93, 455, 
TX. 27, 36, 560. 

National pride, value of, VIII. 144. 
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National rivalries, VI. 267,273, 275, 397, 
398, VIII. 560. In America, VI. 289. 
See Emulation and Rivalries. 

Nationality, want of American, X. 24. 


Native Americanism, IX. 579, 582. See 
Foreigners. 
Naturalization. See Foreigners. 


Naval School, LX. 65. 

Navigation, freedom of, III. 340, 347, 351, 
353, 369. Hartley’s proposition as to, 371. 

Navigation Acts, II. 370, 372, 482, IV. 
109, 113, VII, 267, VIII. 341, X. 316, 318. 

Navy Department, organized, VIII. 599. 
See American Navy. 

Necessity, doctrine of, X. 212. 

Necker, M., I. 328, 337, VIII. 432. 

Nepwam, Marcumont, V. 454. The 
Excellency of a Free State, or the Right 
Constitution of a Commonwealth by, ex- 
amined, VI. 8. Objections stated, 133. 
Errors of government and rules of policy, 
161. 

Negative, on giving to the minority, VI. 
63. By the Senate of the United States, 
X. 397. See President and Veto. 

Negotiations, ill, unless in a condition to be 
feared, VIII. 242. 

Negro Causes, II. 200, 213. 

Negroes, anecdotes of, II. 262. Expecta- 
tions from, 428. Accomplishments of, IIT. 
205. On compensation for, VIII. 7. See 

laves. 

Netson, Horatio, Lord, X. 150. 
Nexson, Tuomas, Colonel, in Congress, 
J. 183, II. 422, 446-484, 492, IV. 201. 
Neri, family of the, V. 22, 47, 78, 86, 91, 

239, 365. . 

Netherlands. See Holland. 

Neuchatel, republic of, TV. 374. ; 

NEUFVILLE, JoHN de and Sons, of Hol- 
land, I. 331, III. 271, VII. 260, 320, 321, 
365, 376, 383, 472. Conduct of, not ap- 
proved, 479. 

Neutral French, II. 11, 24, 196. 

Neutral Vessels, resolution of congress as 
to. VII. 373, 393. Neutralizing goods 
on board, VIII. 592. Conduct of France 
as to, IX. 85, 129. Protection of enemy’s 
property by, 86. Right to search, de- 
nied, 315. See Armed Neutrality. 

Neutrality, I. 416, 457, 577, VIII. 146, 
214, 235, 322, 457, 461, 498, IX. 109, 
117, 462,518, X.147. As to St. Domingo, 
VIII. 635. Provision for, in treaties, LX. 
185, 409. Maintained, 186, 214, 242, 268, 
XK. 147. See Neutral Vessels and .Non- 
intervention. 

Newbern, in North Carolina, reply to an 
address from, IX. 225. 

Newbury. in Massachusetts, II. 486, 490, 
494, 497. 

New England, settlers and growth of, I. 20, 
243, III. 400, X. 330, 332, 402. Troops 
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of, I. 244, 251, 255, 258, 259,271. Its 
social system, 285. Apprehensions from 
the levelling spirit of, II. 350, 351. Di- 
vision among the delegates to congress 
from, 415. Feelings against, 415, III. 
87, IX. 844, 358, 396. Military force in, 
IX. 352. People of, imeeting-going ani- 
mals, 637. Under the administration of 
the author, X. 111; of Jefferson, 155. 
Acquiescence of, in the appointment of 
Washington as commander-in-chief, 165. 

New Hampshire, I. 188, III. 18, 21, 1X. 
364, 365, 372. Adopts the impost of 
five per cent., VIII. 240, 331. Reply to 
the legislature, IX. 203. 

New Haven, in Connecticut, reception of 
Massachusetts delegates at, II. 342, 403. 

New Jersey, Il. 355. Debate on recom: 
mending the raising of troops by, 467. 
Delegates from, to congress, II. 53, 55, 
56. Favors independence, 53, 55, 56, 
IX. 425, X. 35. British operations in, 
VII. 278, 358, IX. 449, 451. Address 
to the soldier citizens of, 196; to the 
students of the college, 205 ; to the grand- 
jury of Morris county.in, 231. W. 
Franklin dethroned by, 398. Com- 
mended, 411, 412. Prejudice in, against 
liberal education, 425. 

iNew London, in Connecticut, reply to the 
corporation of, IX. 234. 

Newport, in Rhode Island, VII. 277, VIII. 
62. Second Congregational Church ap- 
plies to Holland for aid, 61, 157. 

Newspaper articles, II. 111, 120, 219, III. 
427, 447, 457, 469, VIII. 505, 507. 

Newspapers, Woodfall’s proposition as to, 
IX. 337. Govern the world, 622. Per- 
version of the author’s writings by, 622. 
Abuse by the, 636. Not preserved, X. 
134. See Gazettes and Press. 

New York, I. 165. Opposition of, to the 
stamp act, IJ. 183. Instability of its 

olitical principles, 346. Annual charge 
of, 352. Dilatory as to proceedings of 
congress and sending delegates; impor- 
tance of securing, 402, IX. 370, 407, 411. 
Convention of, favors independence, III. 
59. Constitution of, 59, X. 403, 410. 
Never owned by the Dutch, IV. 39. In- 
vasion of, VII. 278. Population of, 302, 
803. Lays heavier duties on British 
ships, VIII. 240. Vests congress with 
commercial powers, 280, 408. Resolu- 
tions of the legislature; reply to them, 
591, 607, 608, 619, IX, 219. Intolerance 
of episcopacy in, 186. 

New York City, I. 68, 168, 254, IL. 346, 
353. Government of, 352. College in, 
353. Declaration of patriotism in; pro- 
position to secure Tories there ; measures 
for defending ; occupied by the British, 
402, IX. 371, 416, 421, 439. Breach of 
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association by, II. 447. _ Evacuation of, 
VII. 87, 658, 663, VIII. 49. Reply to 
the young men of, IX. 197. Invitation 
to the celebration of July 4th at, in 1826, 
X. 417. 

Niagara, Fort, III. 367, 393. 

' Nicnoxas, WiLxi1AM, mobbed, IX. 175. 
Nicuorson, James, Captain, II. 433, 
VIII. 670. Captures prizes, VII. 154. 
Captures a ship suspected to be a pirate, 
VIII. 600. To superintend the con- 
struction of frigates, 637. 

Nickerson, ANSELL, trial of, Il. 224, 
304, IX. 627. 

Nile, on navigating the, X. 406. 

Nixes, Henry, of Baltimore, X. 266. 

Nives, Samuzt, History of Indian Wars 
by, X. 361. 

Nine, government of the, at Siena, V. 
233-251. 

Noaities, Puitierr, Count de, I. 459, 
III. 124, 125, 148-150, 303. 


Nobles, in Venice, IV. 356, 366. In 
Poland, 366. In Genoa, 366. In Bern, 
366. In Soleure, 366. Roman, 520, 


544, V. 8, 204. From gods and god- 
desses, LV. 524. In France, 563, VI. 
299, 321, VIII. 432. In Florence, V.19, 
89, 40, 77. Factions between people 
and, 42. In Siena, 202, 219, 240; re- 
nounce their nobility, 237, 240. In 
Pistoia, 350, 373. In Padua, 478. Ned- 
ham on, VI. 124. Of the Franks, 229. 
Less happy than common people, 256. 
Hereditary, 300, 422-425, [X. 595. Kings 
deposed by, 413,417. Preserve liberty, 
417. In Boston, 417. Obtained the 
Magna Charta, 418. Distinction of, not 
made by nature, VIII. 370.- Proposed 
work on, 431, 435. Theognis on, X. 58. 
See Aristocracy. 

Nort, minister of the French Directory, 
VILL 557. 

Nort, Nicuoras, a French surgeon, ac- 
companies the writer to France, III. 94, 
97. Interpreter, 117. 

No.et, Jacos, invitation from to dine at 
Schiedam, VII. 576. 

Noxrxen, Baron de, VIII. 178. 

Non-consumption, I. 163, 1X. 606, 642. 

Non-exportation, I. 156, 163, I. 341, 342, 
344, 383, 388, 393, 451, 452, 472, 475, 
VII. 299, IX. 347, 453, 459. 

Non-importation, I. 156, 157, 163, II. 364, 
377, 382, 387, 452, IV. 34, IX. 347, 453, 
606, 642. 

Non-intervention, III. 316, VII. 151, VIII. 
9,178. See Neutrality. 

Non-resistance, III. 438. 

Norfolk County, Massachusetts, reply to 
an address from, IX. 209. 

Norru, Lord, I. 91, 239, 324, II. 362, 
363, 378, III. 316, IV. 71, VII. 554, 
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VIII. 34,78. His movements for recon- 
ciliation, I. 271, IL. 427, VII. 307, VIII. 
14. Sends Hartley to sound American 
ministers, III. 137. Source of his in- 
fluence, VIII. 353. 

Nortu, General, appointment of, in the 
Provisional Army, VIII. 595, 601. 

Northampton, in Pennsylvania, insurrection 
at, VIII. 631, IX. 174, 178. 

North Carolina, form of government for, 
I. 209, IV. 203, TX. 383,451. Rebellion 
of the regulators in, VII. 284, 308. 
Population of, 302. Replies to addresses 
of the inhabitants of Newbern in, IX. 
225; of officers and soldiers in, 226; of 
the inhabitants of Edgecombe in, 235. 
See Enlistments. 

Northern Department, IX. 371, 449. 

North River, Il. 464, IX. 370. 

NorTHUMBERLAND, Duke of, III. 397. 

Northwestern Territory, reply to an address 
of the inhabitants of the town of Cincin- 
nati and its vicinity in the, IX. 215. 
Sale of lands there by congress, 554. 

Norwalk, collection of birds and insects 
at, LV. 259. 

Novanglus, I. 166, IL. 405, IV. 3, TX. 354, 
Xe 79) 

Nova Scotia, 1. 292. British force in, VII. 
222. On negotiating as to, 570, 662. 
On the annexation of, VIII. 333. Attack 
on, recommended by congress, IX. 449. 

Novels, X. 62, 81. 


O. 


Oaths, of office, [V. 260. Of. abjuration, 
VI. 184. Jurors refuse to take, X. 240. 
See Commissioners to France. 

Ocean, importance of superiority on the, 
VII. 131, 163, 216, 220, 289, 295, 485, 
486, 651. 

OcELLUS, X. 83. 

Office, I. 483. On obtaining, II. 121, 
165, 294. President’s power of removal 
from, and his responsibility, III. 407, 
VIII. 494, 536, 539, IX. 47,634. Rota- 
tion in, IV. 197, 208, VI.52, 68, IX. 339. 
Oath of, IV. 260. Made irksome, VI. 
13. In mixed governments, 76, 105. 
Election to, for life, 117, IX. 388. Ap- 
pointments to and distribution of, VI. 
172, 186, 257, 535, 538, VIII. 464, 659, 
IX. 87. On continuing in one family, 
VI. 191. Nominations for, 533, 538. 
Resignations of, to promote party, 542. 
Applications for, for friends and relatives, 
VIII. 529, 591, 604, 608, 614, 636, 652, 
IX. 61-63, 360, 398, 405, 535, 634. Re- 
fusal to recommend foreigners for, VIII. 
601. Passage to Europe paid to appli- 
cants for, 602. Not promised before- 
hand, IX. 82. Applications for, not 
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answered, 82, 577. Appointing to, for 
political creeds, 87. On appointing mem- 
bers of congress to, 484. Objections to 
the Pennsylvania plan of paying incum- 
bents in, 533, 538, 543. Solicitations 
for, 561, 633. Monopoly of, by the rich, 
583. Infrequency of removals from, in 
England, 585. Favoritism as to, 634. 
Appointments to, by Madison, X. 61; 
by Jefferson, 62; by Washington, 62. 
See Foreigners, Hereditary, President, Sen- 
ate, and Succession. 

Officers, J. 249, II. 305. French and 
Spanish, I. 249, 264, 281, 282, II. 467, 
ILI. 200, 231. Character of, at the be- 
ginning of the American Revolution, I. 
249, 251, 260, III. 86, VII. 290, IX. 431, 
434. Appointment and election of, I. 
251, 263, 467, 581, IV. 186-198, 207, VI. 
186, VII. 282, VIII. 564, IX. 364, 365, 
404-406. In feudal times, III. 450. 
Superseding, VI. 247. Appointment of, 
for the Provisional Army, VIII. 573-580, 
587-590, 592. On degrading, IX. 88. 
Pensions for unfortunate, 402. Want of, 
431. Names of brave American, 472; 
their faults, 473; their treatment by the 
British, in the Seven Years’ War, 592. 
See Militia, President, and Rank. 

Official papers, VII. 1. 

OgpeEn, Dr., pamphlet from, noticed, IX. 
576. 

OgpEN, RozseErt, refuses to sign peti- 
tions against the stamp act; the conse- 
quences, X. 61. 

OGLETHORPE, JAMES, claim by heirs of, 
VIII. 365. 

Oil, market for, VIII. 307, 308, 389. Cal- 
culations respecting, 363. Duties on, in 
France, 409, 505. Rise of,414. Prohibi- 
tion of, in England, 505. See Whale fishery. 

Oxavipe, PaBLo pg, III. 362, X. 142. 
Old age, Jefferson on, X. 222. See Life. 
Old South. See Austin, Brenzamin. 
Oligarchy, IV. 118, 442, 445. Plato on, 
451. In Corinth, 507. Portenari on, 
V.461. Checks on, VI.507. Jefferson 
on, VIII. 517. 

OxtverR, ANDREW, secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, hung in effigy ; his resignations 
as stamp-distributor and counsellor by 
mandamus, I. 70, 79, II. 134, 150, 156, 
179, X. 183, 285. Copies of his letters 
to England, I. 135, II. 318, IV. 54. His 
death, I. 326, 333. 

Oxiver, ANDREW, Judge, II. 54, X. 90. 

Ourver, Perer, Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts, I. 138, Il. 134, 291, 326, 328, 
331, 333, 334, 336, X. 99, 183, 240, 272. 
Olives, in Carolina, III. 343. 
Oppression, remarks on, IV. 14. 
Tyranny. 

Optimacy, in Siena, V. 196. 


See 
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Oranen, Wixi14M, Prince of, does not 
favor America, VII. 135, 140, 335, 522, 
634. Letters sent to, 320. Requisition 
of, to augment army and navy, 353. 
Memorials to, by the American minister, 
405, VIII. 471. Introduction to him, VII. 
571. Reception by his wife, 574. Cousin 
of George the Third, 634. Interview 
with, VIII. 113. 

Orations, on the Fourth of July, X. 284, 801. 
Oratory, Roman, I. 49. Club for the 
study of, II. 146. Remarks on, X. 279. 
See Hioquence. 

Ordinations, entertainments at, II. 127, 
See Episcopal. 

Origin of the American Contest with Great 
Britain, IV. 4. 

Orleans, in France, VI. 374, 377. 

Orvitiiers, Count d’, II. 196, 217, 
VII. 98. 

Osaoon, Samunt, VIII. 419, IX. 584. 
Ostend, commerce of, III. 283. 

Oswaxp, RicwarD, I. 358, 360, III. 281, 
VII. 570, 582, 603, 611. Empowered to 
treat on peace, I. 359, III. 281, 282, 
299, 301, 306, 330, 352, VII. 605. Con- 
ferences with, I. 381, III. 309, 314, 316, - 
327, 333, 374, VIII. 5. On the best 
policy to be pursued towards America, 
III. 344. Communications to, 357, 
VIII. 41. His commission, VII. 632, 641, 
649, 665, VIII. 5. Remarks on, VII. 660, 
VIII. 54, 57. Overtures by, VII. 663. 
Otaheitans, U1. 205. 

Oris, GroRGE ALEXANDER, X. 594. 
Orrs, JAMES, Colonel, of Barnstable, II. 
124, 135, 320, 1V.7, X. 296. Not made 
judge, II. 136, X. 183, 281. President 
of the Council; correspondence with, 
respecting the militia bill in Massachu- 
setts, IX. 365. Feebly supports Sewall’s 
petition, X. 179. 

Oris, James, I. 57, 106, 628, II. 48, 67, 
71, 162, 179, 214, X. 265, 284, 289. 
His eloquence and opposition to writs of 
assistance, I. 59, Il. 124, 521, 523, X. 
183, 233, 247, 272, 276, 292, 314. Mem- 
ber of the congress of 1765, I. 69, 74, 
X. 15, 60,61, 184, 190, 285. Counsel for 
opening courts, I. 78, II. 157, 158, 161. 
Opposes rules for the bar, II. 142, X. 
295. Lampooned; indignation against, 
II. 143, X. 296. His mental infirmities, 
II. 143; 224-998, 260, 263, 266, 270, 
290) 299, X. 265, 277. See Robinson. 
His character, influence, patriotism, 
and scholarship, IJ. 163, 182, E266. 
270, 302, X. 63, 183, 264, 275, 280, 
289, 291, 296, 300. Writes with the 
signature John Hampden, Il. 174, 175, 
II. 469. Encourages festivals among 
the Sons of Liberty, IL. 218. Confers 
with commissioners of customs, 219. 
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Engaged for Corbet, 224, 527, X. 285. 
Representative and Speaker of the House, 
II. 261, 266, III. 501, 505, X. 183, 198, 248, 
265, 276, 296, 300, 301. Chairman of a 
town meeting; presents a remonstrance 
to the governor, IIT. 501, X. 299, 304. 
His Rights of the Colonies, 1V. 48, X. 189, 
293,296. mulated by Dickinson in his 
Farmer’s Letters, 183. His fitness for 
the times, 189. Resigns the office of 
advocate-general, 276, 281, 290. His 
death, 276, 290. Dialogue between 
Molineux and, 289. Charged {with a co- 

,alition with Hutchinson, 295. His self- 
vindication in 1763, 298. The cry of 
“treason” against him and Patrick 
Henry, 299, 310. Warm speeches ; ser- 
vices rendered by him, 299, 300, 303. 
His Vindicution of the Conduct of the House 
of Representatives, 300. On the Massa- 
chusetts sloop, 303. ‘Blazes out” 
on the revenue laws, 338. Writings of, 
polished by Samuel Adams, 367, 375; 
difference of their sentiments, 369. 

Orts, Jospreu, Major, II. 320. 

Oris, Samunt A., II. 288, III. 417. 
Clerk of the Senate of the United States, 
IX. 585. 

Outfits of ministers to foreign countries, 
VIII. 501. 

Outlaws, excluded from the House of 
Commons, ITI. 492, 494. 

OverinG, Joun, II. 177. 

Overyssel, I. 348, LV. 325, VII. 566, 622. 

Oysters, law respecting, II. 379. 
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Paca, Wiiiram, II. 396, 426, IX. 416, 
488. 

Padua, sketch of the republic of, V. 452. 
Paine, Ropert Treat, I. 145, II. 43, 
135, 152. In congress, I. 145, 146, II. 
339. Cited, 43. His character, 50, 
77. Takes part in the debates, 406, 
415, 445-464, 512, X. 15. Favors 
General Ward, II. 418. Judge, III. 
24, IX. 390. Sick at congress, 427. 
Dead, X. 97, 106. Defended Preston, 
201. On impeaching judges, 239. 
Parne, Tuomas, I. 204, 454, 618, II. 
153, III. 421, KX. 116. His Common 
Sense, I. 204, II. 507, IIT. 189, IX. 559, 
617, X. 380, 381. Employed by Con- 
gress, I, 283, IT. 509. Libels the writer, 
III. 93. Proposition to introduce dis- 
ciples of, into America, IX. 73. Hostility 
of, to America, 265, 278. On American 
independence, 591, 598. Character and 
effects of his writings, 627, X. 48. His 
Age of Reason, 19. See Cuerruam. 
Paine, Timorey, cries “treason” against 
Otis, X. 299, 304. 


Painters, scenes for, recommended, X. 
244, 249. National, 249. Scenes for, at 
Quincy, 401. 

Paintings, at Antwerp, III. 295. See 
Portraits. 

Parmer, JosepH, General, I. 154, II. 
111, 136, 140. From England, III. 
406. Representative, IX. 354. Com- 
mended to Washington, 359. 

Pavmes, Captain, II]. 112, 117. 

PancratTicut, faction of the, V. 371, 377. 

Panton, Lieutenant, trial for killing, II. 
224, 528, VIII. 275, IX. 317, 629, X. 
205, 234. 

Paper-money, 1. 814, Il. 454, 469, VII. 
292, 296, IX. 357, 453. Counterfeited, 
Ill. 42, VIII. 443. Surplusage of, VIL, 
25, 85, 183. Redeemed at forty for one; 
the consequences, I. 649, 654, VII. 187- 
203, 207-215, 296, 299. Ona distinction 
between foreigners and Americans as to, 
191, 197, 201, 212. Experience as to, 
from 1745 to 1750, 200, X. 130. War 
carried on by, VIII. 298. Quantity of, 
in circulation, 299. Effects of its depre- 
ciation, 344, 357, LX. 433-455, 463, 470, 
475. Condemned, VIII. 410, 639, X. 
130, 376. Killed in Massachusetts, in 
1750, 376. 

Paper-wealth, V1. 508, 510. 

Papers, destroyed on retiring from office, 
VII. 563. Preserved by Jay for histori- 
cal purposes, VIII. 446, 451. See News- 
papers. 

Paradise of Pleasure, V. 307. 

Pardon, on the power of, IV. 248. By 
the Executive, [X. 15, 21, 57-61, 178, 
270, X. 153, 154. 

Paris, arriyals at, I. 277, III. 121, 259, 
298, VII. 653. Remarks on, I. 415, 
III. 387. Parade of carriages in, 133. 
Domination of fashion at, 298. Hospital 
of Foundlings at, VI. 452. 

Parison, Captain of artillery, goes to 
France in The Boston, III. 96, 98, 104. 

Parker, Daniex, VIII. 457. 

ParkKER, Lieutenant, commissioned, VIII. 
637. 

Parliament, remarks on its authority over 
the colonies, I. 74, 81, 122, 161, Il. 155, 
157, 176, 180, 191, 310, 324, 374, 426, 
490, 535, IIL. 466, 469, 502, IV. 33, 47, 
49, 52, 70,99, 107, 141, 174, IX. 352, 
353, X. 198, 369. Proceedings in, on 
the evening of the Boston massacre, I. 
90,97. On passive obedience to, IL. 168. 
On representation in, 191, III. 466, 470, 
IV. 102, 116, 119. Resolves by, after 
the opposition to the stamp acts, IL. 192. 
Removal of restrictions as to publishing 
the debates of, 261. Has no authority 
to make laws for America, 343, X. 350; 
or to regulate trade, 379, 397, LV. 111, 
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-129. History of the projectof, to tax and 
subjugate the colonies, IV. 19, VIL. 267, 
IX. 334, 458, X. 198-202, 293; protests 
against their right to do it, IV. 48, 109. 
On transferring to America, 102, 116, 
121. Power of, over Wales, 133, 141; 
over Ireland, 141, 151, 153; over Guern- 
sey and Jersey, 169; over Chester, 170; 
over Durham, 172. Authority of, con- 
fined within seas, 170. Act of, author- 
izing peace, VII. 615. Authorize admis- 
sions to the orders of priest and deacon, 
without the oaths, VIII. 349. Act of, 
regulating trade with America, 438. Nul- 
lity of acts of, IX. 390, 391. Acts of, 
respecting foreign seamen, X. 32. Bill 
in, for relief of Anti-Trinitarians, 66. 
Apprehensions from, respecting episco- 
pacy in America, 185, 188. Petition to, 
for annual parliaments and universal suf- 
frages, 267. No allegiance to, 357. Early 
desire of independence of, 394. See 
Stamp Act and Taxation. 

Parsons, Samupy H., General, IX. 405. 

Parsons, THrornixus, I. 287. 

Parties and party spirit, effect of, on truth 
and morals, I. 79, II. 152. Attachment 
of foreigners to, in the United States, 
III. 212, 225. Remarks on, 432, V. 11, 
107, VI. 66, 254, 269, 480, 533, 541, IX. 
108, #186, 541. Miseries of unbalanced, 
in Greece, IV. 285. In Florence, V. 115. 
Not destroyed by succession of supreme 
power, VI.50. Intolerance and tyranny 
of, 205, 518, TX. 602, X.21. On quelling, 
VI. 540. Influence of local, 541. About 
once in twelve years in the United States, 
545. Nicknames, IX. 97. Faction and, 
300. Value of, 485. In republics, 511. 
During the administration of Jefferson 
and others, 585, X. 23. Consequences 
of trying not to be subject to, 21. Be- 
ginning and continuance of, in America, 
23, 241, Will not suffer improvements 
in the science of government, 50. De- 
struction by, 85. See Congress. 

PaxrrrivGe, Colonel, of the Congress of 
1765, I. 69, X. 184. 

Pascar, Buarsp, X. 219. 

Passamaquoddy, III. 368. 

Passions, on regulating the, II. 5, 22, VI. 
246, 275. 

Passy, Mademoiselle de, III. 134. 

Patricions, character of Roman, IV. 520, 
548, 546, V. 204, VI. 79, X. 386. 

Patriots and Patriotism, II. 148, VI. 61, 
204, IX. 339, X. 106, 280. Recipe for 
making, Il. 143. Roman, VI. 71, 79, 
82. Scarce, IX. 535, 539. Price’s ser- 
mon on, criticized, 570. Imputation of, 
636. Erom 1760 to 1766, X. 197. 
Agonies of, before the Revolution, 298. 


See Pay. 
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Paxton, CHAriEs, commissioner, II. 
219, 220, 318, X. 298. Applies for writs 
of assistance, 246, 274. 

Pay, for public services, VI. 14, 83, 183, 
TX. 533-535, 538, 543. Of military 
officers, 358. See Army, Officers, Paper- 
money, and Lrepublics. 

Paymasters, 1X. 403. 

Pays de Vaud, IV. 331. 

Pazzi family at Florence, V. 102, 

Peace, I. 294, Ill. 74, 78. Appointment 
of ministers to negotiate, I. 295, II]. 259, 
VII, 119, 143, 481, 554. Overtures and 
powers from England to negotiate, I. 355, 
359, III. 281, 290, 299, VII. 165, 177, 
238, 306, 432, 554, 562, 570, 606, 610, 
639, 640, 645, 649. Proceedings and 
meetings, I. 360, 379, III. 290, 299-339, 
VII. 653, 660, VIII. 6, X. 138. Ac- 
knowledgment of independence necessary 
to, I. 366, III. 301, VII. 158, 240, 280, 
806, 434, 437, 562, 661. Preliminary 
articles and remarks on them, I. 386, II. 
330, 835-341, 3847, 369, 374, 383, VIII. 
15-20, 26, 29, 38, 49, 54, 70, 87, 122, 
136, 277, 358, IX. 517-519, X. 106, 138, 
159. Must be just to be permanent, III. 
307. On compensation for damages, 
in the treaty, 340, 347. The signature 
and ratification of the treaty, 348, 363- 
883, VIII. 50, 54, 57, 72-92, 187, 143, 
154, 165, 177, 180, 196, 204, 358, IX. 
521. Mediation respecting, III. 376, VII. 
376, 3877, 382, 417, 427, 431, 456, 466, 
468, 477, 490, 519, 521, VIII. 57, 66, 68, 
86, 95, 99, 112, 136, 144, 528, IX. 186, 
X. 159. Dean of Gloucester’s proposals, 
VII. 159, 160. England’s reluctance as 
to, 217, 232, 240, 258, 418, 429, 471. 
Rejection of the Conciliatory Bill for, 
227. On the writer’s disclosing his 
powers to negotiate, 228, 235, 353. 
Wanted by the people of England, 229, 
234, 238, 239, 353, 370. Journey from 
Holland to Paris in relation to, 423, 426, 
431, 483. The articles for a basis; with 
answers and correspondence, 4338-452, 
459, 467, 494. Two preliminaries in- 
sisted on by England, 441, 460. New 
commission for making, 456, 459, 465, 
471, 486, 493, 495, 554, VIII. 3, 33. 
Laurens sent on parole to make inquiries 
respecting, VII. 570. On circulars re- 
specting, to the sovereigns of Europe, 
VIII. 122, 204. Delay in signing the 
treaty, IX. 115, 184, 135, 141, 143. With 
all men but not with all things, 217. 
Laws of States violating the treaty, 
395-402, 548. See Armistice, Barbary 
States, Boundaries, France, Great Britain, 
Harriry, Hown, Loyalists, Ministers, 
Oswatp, and fussia. 

Peers, proposition for American, IT. 177, 
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PEMBERTON, SiR FRAncIs, Chief Justice, 
III. 566. 

PremBerton, Israuzt, I. 174, I. 397-399, 
408. 

PrempBerton, Tuomas, II. 162, 314. 

Prnpieton, Epmunp, in congress, I. 
157, 183, IL. 367, 371, 393. His course 
on nominating Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief, 416, 418. Favors peace 
with France, [X. 280. 

Penn, RicHarp, I. 180, Il. 409, 503. 

Pennsylvania, I. 475. Quaker influence 
in the government of, II. 399, VI. 274, 
IX. 533. Controversy of Connecticut 
and, Il. 465. Expense of, for fortifica- 
tions, 479. Constitution of, with ob- 
jections to it and correspondence, III. 
220, VIII. 348, LX. 532, 538, 543. Con- 
stitutionalists and republicans in, HI. 
353. Single assembly established in, in 
1776, VI. 274, LX. 429, 622, 623. Great 
seal of the Province destroyed, VII. 
176. Population of, 303. Erects a build- 
ing for the President of the United States, 
VIII. 530, 531. Letters on purchasing 
and importing arms for, 542-544. On 
declaring independence, [X. 413, X. 35, 
63, 74. Oath to maintain the constitu- 
tion abolished by, LX. 451. Constitution 
of, carried by Franklin to France, 622. 
“First in arts and arms,’ X. 29. Qua- 
kers cease to control, 74. 

Pennsylvania Committee of Safety, Il. 427, 
429. 

Pennsylvania Insurrection, VIII. 508, 631, 
648, 648, IX. 137, 141, 231, 278, X. 47, 
112, 153. Pardon and _ proclamation 
respecting the, [X. 15, 21-23, 40, 41, 57- 
61, 137, 141, 174. 

Penobscot, as a boundary, I. 377, 665, III. 
304, VII. 662, VIII. 5-7, 210. Cause 
of the loss of; British at, VI. 539, VII. 
222, 223. Vessels lost at, 356. Evacua- 
tion of, VIII. 49,50. Expedition to, to 
obtain masts, 217. 

Pensions for officers and soldiers, IX. 402. 

People, The, II. 480, IX. 570. Oppres- 
sion of, IV. 14. On confiding govern- 
ment to them, 83, 359, 395, 442, 447, 548, 
Vielll, 217, Vi. 48, its, 1X. 478. 538, 
570, 583. Tyranny of, IV. 279, V. 39, 41, 
11,152, VI. 7, 10, 185.150" [xe 651 
570. Have always governed in America, 
IV. 360. Of Rome, 520, 544, V. 43, 
VI. 12. Capricious, V. 57, VI. 156. 
Use of the word in Siena, V. 198, 202- 
204. In Bologna, 304, 307. Distinction 
among, in America, 488, VII. 283. Not 
the best keepers of their own liberties, 
VI. 6, 44, 64, 88. Flattering the, 10, 
89, 102, 123, 163, 456, IX. 544, 557. 
Services of the, made irksome, VI. 13. 
On trusting to their magnanimity and 
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gratitude, 56, 61, 85, 158. Their treat- 
ment of Aimilius, 84. On securing lib- 
erty to, 88. The fountain of all just 

power and government, 116, 117, 145, 
166, 407, 469, 474, IX. 148, 375. Ned- 
ham’s definition of, VI. 122. Idols of, 
123, 127, 141, 150, 158, 163, 203, 419, 
TX. 540. Tyrannized over for want of 
vigilance, VI. 162, 194. Education of, 
168. Establish monarchies, 186. Right 
of, to instruct representatives, IX. 605. 
Their foresight, 631; love of pomp and 
parade, X. 391. See Aristocracy, De- 
mocracy, Education, Governments, Instruc- 
tions, Liberty, Plebeians, and Tyranny. 

PrrrprELL, Sir Witir1am, IX. 591, X. 
oon 

Prricuss, VI. 15, 101. 

Perey, SAMUEL, IX. 621 

Perseus, VI. 244, 261. 

Personalities, 1X. 632. 

Perugia, V. 161. 

PrrEeR THE SECOND, of Florence, V. 106, 
114, 115. 

Prrrers, Hueu, and Peters’s Hill, I. 241, 
III. 487. 

Pxters, Ricuarp, II. 379, III. 6, VIII. 
653, X. 153, 402. 

Prrrarcs, III. 420, 422. 

Prrre, Lord, II. 401, 405. 

Pettifoggers, 11. 89, 90. 

Pheacia, republic of, IV. 567, 574. 

Puaramonn, King of the Franks, VI. 
229, 

Philadelphia, J. 145, 266, I. 173. Con- 
gress at, I. 145, II. 339. Journey of 
Massachusetts delegates to, I. 150, 164, 
II. 340, 421, IX. 344, 346. Reception 
at, IL. 164, I]. 357. Academy and gram- 
mar school, 321. Lawyers, 357. Hospital, 
359. Quakers and Baptists, 397-400, 
IX. 347. Howe’s acquisition of, II. 437, 
439, 440, IX. 459. Congress goes from, 
II. 438. Breach of the association by, 
447. Churches, III. 220. Effects car- 
ried from, by the British, 335. Privateers 
prizes at, VII. 224, 311. Population, 304. 
Episcopal convention at, VIII. 333-335. 
House at, for the President, 530. Sick- 
ness ; propositions not to assemble Con- 
gress there, 552-558, 602, IX. 18, 23. 
Riots, VIII. 553, IX. 499, 505, 507, X. 
47. Contributions to the distressed in, 
VIII. 595. Replies to addresses from, 
TX. 182, 183, 187, X. 40, 44, 401. Asa 
suitable place to negotiate with France, 
IX. 274, 279, 281, 296. Excitement 
there against the President, 279. Row- 
galleys for, in 1775, 8362. The heart of 
the Union, X. 29. 

Philanthropos, articles signed, II. 251, IIT, 
427, 484, 

Philanthropy. See Benevolence. 
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Puitip tue Turrp, of France, VI. 231. 

Puitures, B. H., consul at Curacao, IX. 
16. 

Puixo, remarks on his philosophy, X. 18. 

see oop hical Society of Philadelphia, IV. 

Philosophy, remarks on, X. 85. See French 
Philosophy. 

Puocion, VI. 101. Letters of, VIII. 521. 

Piccrnt, author of Roland, III. 362. 

Piccoxomint, family of, in Siena, V. 197, 
205. 

Prcwon, Secretary, private interview be- 
tween Murray and, I. 542, VIII. 680, 
689, IX. 245, 262, 297. Communications 
through, 245, 262. 

Pickerine, Deacon, II. 199, 

Pickxerine, Judge, VI. 537. 

PICKERING, JOHN, X. 366. 

Picxerine, Timoruy, I. 482, 500, 532, 
568, 628. Letter to, respecting the Dec- 
laration of Independence, II. 512. His 
letter on Adet’s letter, VIII. 520-522. 
On the policy towards France, 542, 543, 
IX. 119. Checked by the President, 
VIII. 543. Correspondence with, as to 
enlistments in North Carolina, for se- 
cret purposes, 550; on an offer of land 
in Georgia; on an agent before the 
board of commissioners on British debts, 
551; on changing the place of the meet- 
ing of congress, 552, 553. On declaring 
war with France, 562, 569. His connec- 
tion with the appointment of officers in 
the Provisional Army, 580, 589, 594-597, 
604, 618. On the settlement of French 
philosophers on the Mississippi, 596. 
His answer to an address from Virginia, 
605, 610, 614, 616, 617. Consulted 
about the speech for congress, in 1798, 
609. His course in the case of Colonel 
Smith, 618. His report on Gerry’s com- 
munications, 621. Wants advice about 
St. Domingo, 635. His Observations on 
the Sketeh of Proposed Regulations for 
the Trade of the Island of St. Domingo, 
639. On Henry and Davie’s appoint- 
ment to France, 651. Transmits an 
anonymous letter, 652. On a commis- 
sion being evidence of appointment to 
office, 666. On prosecuting for libel the 
editor of The Aurora, [X. 3, 5,7; Thomas 
Cooper and others, 5,14. Annoys Gerry 
about his accounts, 8. On a letter from 
Talleyrand, 10. On pardoning Fries 
and others, 21. Drafts instructions for 
envoys to France ; letter by, 23, 29, 39, 
251, 258. On an interview respecting 
envoys to France, 36. On suspending 
the mission, 38, 252. Discharged from 
the secretaryship of State, I. 569, IX. 
53-56, 74, X.4-9. His dissatisfaction 
and unfounded charges, IX. 55, X. 4-9. 


Alien Law recommended by, 119. Ob- 
ligations to, 119,126. Passage by, not 
inserted in a message, 131, 270. Senator 
of the United States ; addresses a letter 
to Sullivan on the embargo, 312. New 
subject of difference with, 312. His 
charge of a bargain with the Smiths, X. 
4-9, On meeting, in another world, 314. 

Pictures, in England, TI. 398. Of the 
writer by Copley, LV. 276. 

Pizo, Comte de, III. 362. 

PIncKNEY, CHARLES, Governor of South 
Carolina, complains of a French priva- 
teen, EXcr155:. 

Pinckney, Cuartes Corresworrn, I. 
503, 565, VIII. 520, IX. 550. Picker- 
ing’s letter to, on Adet’s letter, VIII. 
520. Hamilton’s exertions for, 524, 
535, 569, IX. 239. Refusal of France to 
receive, VIII. 40, IX. 112, 282-284, 288, 
307. Dispatches from, VIII. 556. His 
appointment in the Provisional Army, 
574, 578, 580, 587-589, 593, 594, 596, 
600. His return, 614, 620. On Gerry’s 
conduct, 616, 617. His exertions for the 
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57, 79, 175, X. 283. Leaders in, EX. 
567. See American Revolution, French 
Revolution, and Rebellion. 

Rewards and punishments, VI. 159, 234. 

Rhode Island, difficulty in, about The Gas- 
pee, IL. 307, 314, 316. Recommends an 
American fleet, 462, 464. Importance 
of, to the enemy, VII. 87. Supposition 
of a revolt by, 277. Navigation act, 
VIII. 363. Battle of, 673. Objection- 
able conduct of, IX. 560. Adopts the 
Federal Constitution, 569. 

Rhodes, constitution of, IV. 377. 

Riccr and Avsizzi1, of Florence, V. 44, 
59, 68. 

Rice, Narwan, facts as to, IX. 408, 411. 

Rice, exported, II. 360, 385, VII. 28. 

Rich and poor, VI. 94, 237, 263, 280, 418, 
424, 530, 547, IX. 570. See Riches. 

Ricwarpson, Esenuzer, kills Snider, 
II. 227, X. 210. 

Ricueriev, Marshal, IIL. 158, 170. 

Riches, 11. 297. A principle of power and 
aristocracy, IV. 427, 482, VI. 531. Cri- 
terion of rank in Greece, IV. 473. A 
crime in Greece, VI. 102. Cause of the 
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pursuit of, 237. Consideration paid to, 
270, 275,530. Hereditary, 396. See Prop- 
erty and Wealth. 

Ricumonp, Duke of, VIII. 352. 
Ricumonp, Wirti1aM E., X. 384. 

Richmond, in Virginia, reply to an address 
of the young men of, IX. 217. 

Riprey, Marruew, III. 298, 299, 309, 
324. Presents to the United States a 
manuscript, VIL. 67. 

Rights, of the colonies, I.159, 160, LV. 48, 
X. 189. Imalienable, I. 160, III. 449, 


460, 462, 463, 480, LV. 220, 278. See 
Declaration of Rights and Grievances. 
Riot Act, expiration of the, lV. 51. See 


Mobs. 

Rirrennouss, Davin, and his orrery, 
Il. 356, 429. Barton’s Memoi of, X. 
89. Remarks on, 90. Favors the French 
revolution, 270. 

Rivalries, VI. 278, 397, 398. 
tion and National Rivalries. 

Roads, I. 118. In Spain, II. 243-257. 
In France, 257, 385, 386. 

RoserRDEAU, Danten, I. 267, 276, IL. 
509. 

RopesPrerRe, VI. 458, 547. 

Rosins, JONATHAN, J. 571, IX. 278, X. 
48, 49. 

Rosrnson, JOHN, assault by, I. 219, 289. 

RocwamBeEav, Count de, VII. 163, 220, 
242-244, 488. ; 

RocHEFOUCcAULD, Duke de la, III. 352, 
358, LX. 623, 624, X. 142, 256. 

RocxineHam, Marquis of, I. 92, III. 
150, VIL. 563, X. 369. 

Ropyey, Camsar, I. 157, 201, 212, IL. 
363, 364, 451, 506, X. 269. Effects of 
his success, VII. 127, 132, 216, 354, 629. 
Repulsed, 368. Sent for to sign the 
Declaration of Independence, X. 88. In 
the congress of 1765, 184. 

Rocers, Ropert, Major, Il. 167, 425, 
426. 

Roman Catholics, policy of, III. 449. No 
steeples on the churches of, VII. 648. 
In Braintree, IX. 355. The Christianity 
of, X. 100. Bigotry and ignorance under, 
144, 409. Remarks on, 398. See Jesuits 
and Priesthood. 

Rome, Grores, letters by, II. 318, 321. 

Rome, oratory at I. 49. The liberty of, 
and its subversion, IIT. 489, IV. 103, 386, 
419, VI. 26, 60, 86, X. 386. Thinks 
the Divinity alone adequate to give laws, 
IV. 291. Government of, 419, 436, 447, 
VI. 11, 26, VIL. 593. View of, as a 
democratic republic, IV. 520. Corrup- 
tions in, 528, VI. 103, IX. 603. Aristo- 
cratic republic of, IV. 542. Kings of, 
V.7, VI. 60. Patriots, 7, 71. Classes 
and centuries of, 43. Vassalage of, 77. 
Levellers in, 143. Abridgment of its his- 
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tory, 165. Distinctions of dress in, 243. 
Offices conferred by, 473. Minister from, 
VII. 110. 

Romou.ts and his government, IV. 542, 
WI, 71. 

Rorgs, Wix11am, Judge, Il. 337. 

Rose frigate, TX. 317, 629, X. 204, 234, 
See CorBer. 

Rosencrone, Count de, VIII. 198, 199. 
Ross, General, destruction by, at Wash- 
ington, VI. 478, 479, 484. 

Ross, Guoren, Il. 429, 449, 465, 484, 
EX. 349. Cited, XK. 29. 

Ross, Joun, accounts with, IIT. 128, 130, 
152, VII. 51, 463. 

Rotation, in choosing Presidents, K. 23. 
See Office. 

Rotterdam, I. 347, VII. 545, 547-549, 551, 
566, 623. 

Rovssuau, J. J., IIT. 354. Cited, 454. 
On the equality of mankind, X. 53. 
Rowse, Joun, If. 158. 

Row-galleys, I. 186, IL. 428, 429. 
Ruppock, Joun, II. 232, 287. 
Rueexres, Trmoruy, L 69, Il. 67, IV. 
42, X. 272. His abilities, Il. 67, 90. 
Compared with Gridley, 67. Facts as 
to, 67, 90, X. 63, 248. Procures a law 
respecting the filling of writs, II. 89. 
Member and President of the congress 
wf 1765, 180, 358, 364, IV. 33, X. 15, 
184. Speaker, 60,184. Refuses to sign 
petitions, 60. A character in The Group, 
99. Put under a British ensign, 203. 
On Otis’s election to the legislature, 
248. 

Rum, VII. 48, IX. 637. Importations of, 
X.348. See Licensed Houses. 

Rumrorp, Count, VIII. 660. 

Rusu, Bensamin, I. 186, IL. 380, 381, 
427, 428, 499, VIII. 595-597, IX. 507, 
556, 565, LX. 635. In congress, III. 45, 
VII. 214, X. 120. Favors the assem- 
bling of congress in Philadelphia, VIII. 
553. On three branches in government, 
IX. 617. Never a disciple, always a 
friend, 619. Endeavors to revive the 
correspondence between Adams and Jef- 
ferson, X. 10. Approved the French 
revolution, 11, 270. 

Russert, CHamBers, Judge, II. 333, 
LV ES78 3 

Russia, empress of, III. 271, 382. Nego- 
tiations and trade with, 346, VII. 108, 
123, 256. Fees for signing treaties 
with, III. 350, VIII. 51, 65, 120. Re- 
port of aid from, for England, VII. 123. 
Neutrality of, 184. Vessels of, taken by 
English privateers, 257. Convention 
proposed by, 322. Holland and, 363, 
427. Resolution of Congress communi- 
cated to, 373, 381. Mediation of, 376, 
377, 382, 417, 427, 456, 490, 519. Dana’s 
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mission to, 391, VIII. 17, 51. Suspi- 
cions as to, VII. 489, 597. Ministers from, 
in Holland, 623, 624. Alliance of, with 
Germany, VIII. 128; with France, 430. 
War between the Porte and, 450. Min- 
ister to, 1X. 626. See Dawa and Peace. 

RvutLepas, Enwarp, IJ. 151, 212, 222, IT. 
359, 364, 390, 396, 401, 408, 422, 445, 
455, 461, 465. His visit to Lord Howe, 
IX. 441, 444. 

RurLepvcen, Joun, I. 158-161, 212, If. 
361. In congress, I. 158, IL. 370, 383, 
396, 408, 449-498, III. 6, 16. On modes 
of government, 16-22. On admitting 
foreigners to citizenship, IX. 579, 584. 
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Sapp, Count de, on the maritime power 
of America, X. 26. 

Sagadahoc, as a boundary, VIII. 6, 7, 9, 
16. 

Sailors. See Seamen. 

St. Bartholomew, massacre of, VI. 297, 892, 
394, 

St. Christopher’s, VII. 475. 

Sr. Cxrarr, Artur, governor, VIII. 
649 

St. Croix, as a boundary, I. 666, III. 368, 
423, VII. 661, VIL. 7, 209, 392, 398, 
496, 518, 519, 604, 605, 643. Commis- 
sioners determine, IX. 124, 132. 

St. Denis, batile of, VI. 382. 

St. Domingo, I. 553, VIII. 631. On the 
independence of, 634, X. 155. Neutrality 
as to, VIII. 635. Articles in regard to 
trade with, 639. On future intercourse 
with, 655, 658. Proclamations opening 
trade with, 657, 661, IX. 40, 41, 82, 138, 
176, 177. Movements as to, 1l. See 
ToussaIn’. 

St. Hustatia, 1. 345, VIL. 408, 506, 523. 

St. Gall, republic of, IV. 342. 

St. George, a mulatto, accomplishments of, 
Ii. 205. 

St. Jago de Cuba, relief to seamen at, VIII. 
Dos 

St. James. See GhoRGE THE THIRD and 
Great Britain. 

St. John, plan for settling the island, IV. 
464. 

San Marino, republic of, IV. 303, 423. 

St. Petersburg, congress at, VII. 257, 260, 
263, 322, Mission of John Quincy Adams 
to, LX. 626. See Dana and Russia. 

Sr. Sapnortn, M. de, envoy from Den- 
mark, VII. 624. Favors England, 638. 
Correspondence with, respecting ordina- 
tion, VIII. 197-199. Congress votes 
thanks to, 230, 252, [X. 275. 

Salaries, J.117, 1V. 71, 278, VI. 14. Mas- 
sachusetts, IV. 71, IX. 543. Of the 
President of the United States, VI. 540, 
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For foreign missions, VII. 337, VIII. 
147, 208, 500, 502. Reduced, 208, 500, 
IX. 525-527. Inadequate, VIII. 220, 
226, 503. On paying, 220, 221, 224, 226, 
500. Objections to the Pennsylvania 
plan of, TX. 533, 538, 543. See Judges. 
Saas, Manuret Joser pe, X. 140, 142. 
Salem, in Massachusetts, I. 144, II. 198, 
199. General court at, I. 144, IL. 339. 

SALIMBENI, at Siena, V. 238, 245-279. 

Salique Laws, VI. 229. 

Salt, revolt at Biscay against duties on, 1V. 
311. Manufacture of, urged, [X. 393. 


Salt Fish, VILL. 98, 100, 228. Wanted in 
Portugal, 339. See Fisheries. 


SAaLTONSTALL, DUDLEY, a naval captain, 
ION, Ge 

Saltpetre, Il. 422, 426, 430, III. 3, 1X. 361, 
393. 

Sandgate, in Vermont, reply to an address 
from Arlington and, IX. 202. 

Sandwich, the vessel, to be delivered up, 
IDG 78% 

SANTHONAX’s return to France, VITI. 553. 

Sardinia, minister of, at the Hague, VII. 
625, 637. Trade with, VIII. 123. 

Sarcpant, NarHaniet Pwasues, I. 
200, IIT. 24, IX. 390. 

Sargent, WinTHROP, governor of the 
Mississippi territory, in favor of Miranda’s 
movement, X. 135. 

SarsFIevp, Count, I. 416, III. 273, 362, 


VII.178. Etiquette of, IIL. 276. His 
Journal, 277,280. On slavery, 280. 
Cited, 283. On the genius of a people, 


291. On “ hobby-horses,”’ VIII. 369, IX. 
546. Remarks on, 537. Anecdote of, 
about importing mirrors, 589. 

Sarting, French minister of marine, III. 
126, 131, 169, 176. On Bersolle’s de- 
mands, VII. 15. On the author’s return 
to America, 88. Acknowledgment to, 
117. Distrusted and resisted, IX. 618. 

Savannah, repulse at, and the effects, VII. 
127, 132, 150, 225, 226, 278. 

SavonaRoLa, G1rRoLAMO, the prophet, V. 
112, 154, 177. 

Saxn, Marshal, IIT. 221. 

Saxons and Saxony, IIL. 379, 540, 545. 

Sayre, Stepuen, II. 325, VII. 468. Rec- 
ommended for agent to the Barbary 
States, VIII. 317, 318. 

Saywarp, JONATHAN, a rescinder, II. 
243. 

Schaffhause, sovereign of Zurich, 1V. 340. 

Schiedam, invitation to dine at, VII. 576- 
Swi 

School-teaching, early provision for, I. 21, 
III. 456. Effect of, in New England, I. 
21, V. 495. At Worcester, I. 22, 28, 43, 
IL. 3. Reflections on, 9, III. 400. School- 
money and, at Braintree, II. 188. See 
Education. 
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SconuyiLeR, Puriip, General, I. 246, 264, 
265, II. 465. Competition between Gates 
and, I. 246, 265, III. 47. 

ScHWEIGHAUSER, commercial agent, III. 
128, 129, 163-168, 193-195, VII. 20, 65. 

Scuwn1rznr, expulsion of, IX. 6. 

Schwitz, democratic canton of, LV. 322. 

Science, promoters of, VI. 514, VIII. 596. 
Jefferson’s charge respecting, considered, 
X. 40, 45, 50. 

ScoRONCONCOLO, a murderer at Florence, 
V. 169-176. 

ScorcurER, Joun, pardoned, VIII. 668. 

Scort, Joun Morty, II. 346-351, 357. 

Sea. See Ocean. 

SpaBury, SAMUEL, Bishop, VIII. 335. 

Sea-cow fishery, III. 330. 

Seal, alterable by the king, IV. 145, 150, 
174. 

Seamen, I. 325,111. 7. Enlistment of, 10. 
Swearing among, 208. Nurseries of, 328. 
Relief sent to, at St. Jago de Cuba, VILL. 
551. Shall not be taken from American 
vessels, 656. dict of France to treat 
American, as pirates, [X. 161. Impress- 
ment of American, considered, 312-330, 
605. Votes of, on the embargo, 320. 
Liberation of impressed, demanded by 
congress, 326, 605. Conduct of Great 
Britain in employing and impressing 
American, X. 32. Impressment of, at 
Boston, 204. See French Seamen and 
Impressment. 

Seaports, on fortifying, IX. 117, 146, 607. 

Search, right of, denied, [X. 313, 315, 326. 

SEARLE, Epwarp, VII. 257, 258, 314, 
321, 337, 366. 

Seat of Government, debate on the, IIL. 
412. 

Secret services, VII. 590. 

Secret societies, X. 197. 

Secretaries of legation, VIII. 423, IX. 245, 
297. 

Sectional interests, VI. 269, 277, 541. 

SrpGwicx, THEODORE, a senator, J. 445, 
446. On the nomination of Murray, I. 
547, IX. 250, 251, X. 113. 

Sedition Act, 1. 560, VI. 518. 

Seditions, LV. 81. See Rebellion. 

Self-defence, III. 439. 

Self-delusion, essay on, III. 432. 

Self-denial, national, VI. 61, IX. 339. 

Selfishness, in America, LX. 630, 633. 

Self-sacrifice, for the nation, IX. 339, 352, 
563. See Patriotism. 

Sreiman, Joun, Captain, X. 31. 

Seminaries of Learning, VIII. 44. See 
Education. 

Senate of the United States, I. 571. Doors 
of the, closed during debates, III. 407. 
Debates on the President’s power to re- 
move from office, and on the permanent 
seat of government, 407, 412. Its power, 
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as to appointments, 408, 475, VI. 428, 
433, 440, 471, 538, 535, X. 397. Inde- 
pendence of the, VI. 409. Its negative 
on treaties, 433. Importance of the, 440, 
Its aristocratical character, 465, 471, 531. 
Its powers, 471, VIII. 464, IX. 302. 
Refusal to be candidate for the, VIII. 
484. Opposition to an hereditary, 507, 
IX. 566. Farewell speech to the, and the 
answer, VIII. 525, 527. Committee of 
the, waits on the President in relation to 
Murray’s nomination, IX. 248, 251. 
Weakness of Washington’s authority in 
the, 301. Relative power of parties in the, 
301. Danger from executive power lodged 
in the, 302. See Office and President. 

Senates, LV. 288, 290, 360, 379, 412. Of 
Carthage, 470. Of Athens, 479. Of 
Rome, 521, 543, V.8, VI. 35, 71, 85, 142, 
IX. 603. Of Sparta, IV. 551. 

Senators, interested in preserving liberty, 
Wig BBE 

. Sensible, the frigate, I. 284, 297, III. 208, 
209, VII. 98. Discipline on board the, 
Ii. 223. At Boston, 229, VII. 115-118. 
Return of, to France, III. 229. Leaks 
and puts into Ferrol, 230-232. 

Sentiments of a British American, X. 292. 

SERGEANT, JONATHAN DicxKinson, I. 
212, 215, 226, II. 356, 426, III. 56, IV. 

#209, IX. 398, 424, X.96. His death, 
47. In favor of the French revolution, 
270. 

Servetus, VI. 313. 

Services, non-payment for, VI. 183. 
Pay. 

Seven Years’ War, I. 25. British oppres- 
sion in the, IX. 592,611. Remarks on 
the, X. 394. 

Seventy-fours, 1X. 596, 607. 

Sever, Captain, VIII. 637, 663, 665. 
Commended to Washington, IX. 359. 

Sevier, Jonun, on Campbell’s arrest, 
VIII. 565, 568 ; IX. 76. 

SpwaLu, Davip, account and notices of, 
I. 14, Il. 241-244, IX. 392, 395, 627, X. 
399. 

SewaLt, JonATHAN, I. 48, 56, II. 55, 
302, IV. 5. Intimacy with, I. 48, 83, 
II. 210, IV. 5, 8, X. 178. Correspond- 
ence with, on studying law, I. 49 IL. 79, 


See 


80, 100. Interview with, in London, I. 
57, 1V.9. Marriage of, I. 61, I. 55, 
78, IV. 8. His political sentiments, I. 


Gin 11-78, 1 Ve 6;,8) Lika 620; X. 194. 
Seduction of, by Hutchinson and others, 
Il. 78, X. 179, 194, 231. Attorney-gen- 
eral, II. 210, 251, [X. 628, X. 271, Inter- 
view with, respecting the office of ad- 
vocate-general, II. 210, IV. 8. His 
signatures, II. 251, III. 427, 484, IV. 7, 
12. Offices held by, II. 251, X. 179. 
Not Massachusettensis, Il. 405, LV. 4, 10, 
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X. 179. Replies to, III. 427, 432, 484. 
On juries, 1X. 628, 629. Disappears 
from Preston’s trial, X. 201. At the 
trial for killing Panton, 209. 

SrwaLt, SreruHyn, chief justice, death 
and insolvency of, I. 55, IL. 99, 124, LV. 
7, X.179, 183, 247. In doubt respecting 
writs of assistance, II. 124, X. 183, 233, 
247, 274. 

SHaKsrearn, Wiiiam, II. 298, 394, 
VI. 266. 

Smarp, GRANVILLE, IV. 275. Visit from, 
about claims of Oglethorpe’s heirs, VIII. 
365. Books from, 387. 

Saw, WiLt1aM Smirn, President’s Sec- 
retary, LX. 44. 

Suays’s rebellion, I. 441, IV. 273, V. 15, 
VI. 489, 490, VILL. 418, 420, 421, 507, 
508, LX. 551, K. 47,53. 

SHEBBEARE, Joun, II. 44, 65. 

Sheep, Barbary, III. 343. In England, 
386. . 

SHEFFIELD, Lord, I. 422, 423. 

SuEeLBURNE, Lord, I. 356, II. 139, 272, 
377. Lee suspected of intimacy with, 
139. Negotiations with, 309, 318, 352, 
353, VII. 562, 567, 570, 594, VIII. 5. 
Quincy’s conversations with, ILI. 315. 
An Irishman, 377. Fights a duel, VII. 
141. Suspicions as to his sincerity, 594, 
661. Promises to acknowledge inde- 
pendence, 603, 605. His commission and 
powers, 632, 641. Disagreement with, as 
to a treaty, VIII. 10. His influence, 99. 
His administration, 106. Hated, 347, 
353, IX. 518. Letters to,'X. 367, 372. 
See VAUGHAN. 

Sneprarp, WiiiraM, Lieutenant-Colonel; 
IX. 431. 

Sheriffs and deputy sheriffs, IL. 121, 129, 
IV. 198, 207. 

SnerMAN, Roger, 1.188. Conversation 
with, Il. 343. In congress, 371, 396, 
418, 446-501, 506, III. 220. Criticized, 
If. 428. On the Board of War, III. 6. 
Correspondence with, on government, 
VI. 409, 427. 

Suiprxin, Indian agent, VIII. 652. 

SuipeLpy, Jonaruan, Bishop, LV. 37. 

Suipren, Wittiam, Dr., II. 358, 359, 
397. 

Surpren, Mrs., I. 362, 363. 

Ships, on coppering, III. 377. Impor- 
tance of sending to America, VII. 69, 75, 


163, 189, 223, 232, 241, 295. To inter- 
cept the West India fleet, 169. Applica- 


tion to France for, for the campaign of 
1781, 224. See Vessels. 

Suirtey, Wivi1am, Governor, II. 94, XK. 
272. On the “Brace of Adamses,” 233, 
295. His character, IV. 18. Commu- 
nicates to Franklin the design of taxing 
the colonies, 19. Supporters and oppo- 
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sers of his administration, 19, X. 242. 
The Seven Years’ War ill conducted by, 
IX. 592, 612, X. 373, 394. 

Snort, WILLIAM, to carry the treaty to 
the Hague and to join Dumas, VIII. 278, 
283, 316. 

Shrewsbury, in Massachusetts, conversation 
at, in 1774, on rebellion, LX. 597. 

Suute, Mr. II. 166. 

Sicilies, VII. 67, 109. 

Sipngy, ALerrnon, I. 113, 148. Epi- 
taph on, IL. 299. On government, IV. 
80, 420, VI. 4,481, X. 410. Indebted 
to John Poynet, VI. 4. Beheaded, 481, 
IX. 339. 

Sipney, Lord, VIII. 346, 352. 

Siena, account of the republic of, V. 191. 
Enmity between Florence and, 200, 205. 
Mediation of, Florence respecting, 267. 

Signori, of Florence, V. 19, 24, 27, 39, 42, 
57. 

Simpson, Lieutenant, arrested, I]. 164, 
WAU GALA: 

Single assembly, in governments, IX. 617, 
618, 623. See Governments. 

Sirerpaves, Joun, Judge, VIII. 550, 
597, 609, IX. 77. 

Slavery, I. 205, IX. 92, X. 380. See 
Liberty. 

Slaves, I. 269. Suing for liberty, II. 200. 
In Salem, 280. Dunmore’s threat re- 
specting, 458. Debates respecting, 496- 
498. Congress resolves against import- 
ing, ILI. 39. Count Sarsfield on, 280. 
Carried off, by the British, 336, VII. 
312, IX. 632. In Greece, III. 504. On 
determining by lot, 504. In Crete, 506. 
Get possession of Argos, 510. For debt, 
522, 530, 534, 547. In Sparta, 554. 
Manumitted in Bologna, V. 307. At 
Rome, VI. 18, 31. At Athens, 163. On 
making them free, 511. Restitution of 
and compensation for, VIII. 244, 249, 
254, 261, 268, 303, 309, 327, 395, 
410. Lafayette on, 376. Letter to 
Granville Sharp on, 387. Foundation 
of, 387. Price of, at Algiers, 394. See 
Negroes. 

Smaxx, Joun, Major, II. 213, X. 200. 

Smallpox, 1X. 399, 408, 414, 419. 

Smita, ABiearn, marriage to, I. 45, 61, 
II. 56, 145, LX. 612. 

Smitn, Apam, cited, VI. 257. 

Smirn, Isaac, II. 178, 324. On the 
fisheries, III. 92. Letter to, IX. 382. 

Smirn, JAMES, of Pennsylvania, in the 
continental congress, X. 88. 

Smrrn, Jomn, of Ohio, case of, VI. 537. 

Smitn, JoNATHAN B., X. 120. 

Smiru, Mary, II. 133. 

Smirn, Roper, secretary of state, 
charge of bargaining with, X. 4-9. 

Smith, SamueL, charge of bargaining 
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with, X. 4-9. 
election, 9. 

Smiru, Sir THomas, on governments, 
IV. 461. 

Smitru, Tuomas, II. 348, 352. 

Smiru, Witrram, Reverend, of Wey- 
mouth, I. 47, 61, 11.56, 168, 197. Father- 
in-law, L. 61, IL. 56, 145, LX. 612. Pre- 
cepts of, II. 306. 

Smiru, WiLtiamM, provost, II. 358, 360, 
362. 

Smitu, Wiviram, of Maryland, in con- 
gress, II. 436. 

Smiru, Wix11am, counsellor, Il. 347- 
849. Visited, II. 353. 

Smiru, WiurrraM, brother-in-law, IX. 
360. 

SmirtH, WiLttiaAM STEPHENS, secretary 
of legation, I. 426, IIL 393, 396, 398, 
401, 402, VIII. 229, 239, 247, 376, 423, 
567. Son-in-law, J. 426, 539, III. 398, 
VIII. 567, 618, LX. 63, X. 157. His 
arrival at London, and presentation, VIII. 
251, 252. Sent to Paris, 376, 379. Rec- 
ommended to be chargé d’affaires, 423. 
His mission to Portugal, 435, 466. His 
return to America, 466._ His charges 
against Wilkinson, 566. Censured, 567, 
VIII. 618. Facts as to, VII. 567,618, IX. 
63. Miranda’s intimacy with, 567, X. 
135,157. Lieutenant-colonel, VIII. 617, 
618, IX. 61. Surveyor and inspector of 
the port of New York, 63. Answers 
Yarujo sx Loi 

Smitu, W. StevuBeEn, a grandson, refusal 
to intercede for, X. 157. 

Smugglers, Whigs and, IV. 88. 

Society, improvement of, VI. 517, X. 398. 
Science of, behind others, IX. 523, 540. 
Society for encouraging arts, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, Il. 285, 

252. 

Society for propagating the gospel, X. 187, 
288, 301. 

Sodality, a club of friends, I. 65, 66, IL. 
146,162. See Club. 

Soperin1, of Florence, V. 98, 100, 108, 
116. 

Sorano, Don, VII. 216, 229, 231, 335, 
343, 356. 

Soleure, aristocratic republic of, 1V. 334. 

Soton, I. 636, IV. 384, 419, 476, 479, 
489, VI. 416. 

Sons of Liberty, Tl. 178. 
183. Serenades by, 213. 
chester, 218. 

South America, independence of, VIII. 
390. See Mrranpa. 

South Carolina, I. 157. Destruction of 
tea in, I. 333. Exports from, 360. 
Holds the balance of power in Congress, 
408. Money issued by, 479. Forms a 
government, ILI. 21, [X. 364, 383, 451 


Opposed the author’s 


Letters by, 179, 
Dine in Dor- 
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Population of, VII. 302, 303. Restriction 
by, on foreign ships, VIII. 336. Reply 
to an address of the Cincinnati Society 
of, IX. 222. 

Southern States, firmness and wisdom of 
the, in danger, IX. 192,230. Difference 
between New England and, in 1775, 344, 
366. New York and Pennsylvania at- 
tached to the, 590. Opposed to the North- 
ern, X. 119. 

Sovereignty, views of, VI. 405. 

Spain, negotiations with; hopes and ex- 
pectations from, I. 291, 328, 337, 387, II. 
503, III. 217, VII. 19, 90, 92, 93, 98, 105, 
122. 155, 251, VIII. 234, IX. 80, 487. 
Makes offers of mediation, I. 335. To 
declare on the side of France, III. 217. 
Sentiments of, as to American independ- 
ence, 217, 234. England rejects pro- 
positions of, for peace, 217. Trade, 217, 
239. Arrival at; remarks on, 230, 231. 
Officers of, 231. Houses in, 241, 242, 
244, 245, 248, 250, 256, 257. Villages 
of, 250, 440. Ecclesiasties in, 250, III. 
440. Batteries of, destroyed with red- 
hot bullets, 277. Treaty of Portugal 
and, VII. 105. Slowness ot, in making 
a treaty with America; the effects, 145, 
385, 389, 485, 496, 517, 520, 565, 582, 
644. Success of, in Florida, 219. Mis- 

sion to, from the Court of London, 230, 
233. King of, will guaranty a loan, 318. 


Treatment of Americans in, 364. In- 
fluence of, on Holland, 385. On an al- 
liance of, with Holland, 498, 531. Im- 


proved feeling in, towards Amcrica, 603. 
Minister from, at- Holland, 625. Con- 
jectured cause of the delay of, 627. Ships 
of, and of the English, 634. Boundaries 
between the United States and, 644, IX. 
132, 151. Garrisons of, and encroach- 
ments by, on the United States; Pres- 
ident’s messages, VIII. 557, IX. 123, 
132, 151, 154. Instructions to protect 

the territory of, from Indians, 68, 73, 80. 
Violates the treaty, 77. Friendly re- 
monstrance to, 82. Contest for the suc- 
cession to the crown, 600. French in, 
601. Changes in the government, X. 61. 
Inquisition and Jesuits restored, 178. See 
Aranva and Holland. 

Spanish colonies, I. 523, 680, III. 234, X. 
61. Miranda’s movements, I. 525, 531, 
X. 140. Ignorance and bigotry in the, 
144, 150. In opposition to Spain, 178. 
See Miranpa. 

Spanish language, III. 234, 236, V. 195. 

SparHawk, Colonel, of Kittery, II. 
285. 

Sparks, JARED, I. 305, 368. 

Sparta, favored oligarchy, TV. 486, 542, 
549. Conduct of, 492, 511. Equality 
in, VI. 1138 
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Specie, payment of, in America, by the 
English and the French, VII. 300, 359. 
See Paper. 

Speech-making, I. 511. 

Speeches, to the Senate, with answers, 
VIII. 485, 525-529. To congress, with 
the answers, IX. 105-149. Different sen- 
timents as to messages and, X. 11. Ex- 
teguporaneous in the continental con- 
gress, 171, 177. In Botta’s History of 
the American Revolution, 172. See 
Messages. 

SPENCER, JosePH, Major-General, III. 
64. 

SpenreR, CHARLES, almanac of, IX. 
523. 

Spiritual authority, X. 169. 
hood. 

Spies, I, 224, III. 71. 
Sprout, Rev. Mr. II. 424, 436. 


See Priest- 


Stadtholders, power of, VII. 617. See 
Holland. 
Sraex, Baron de, VIII. 227. Conversa- 


tion with Deodati at a dinner party of, 
IX. 614, 616, 

Stafford Springs, journey to, Il. 264, 
267. 

Stamp Act, and its consequences, I. 64, 
67, 70, 92, II. 152, 166, 388, IV. 34, 50, 
65, 79, VII. 267, IX. 386, X. 189, 190, 
196. Instructions respecting it, I. 65, 
Ill. 465, X. 196. Its repeal, I. 81, II. 
175, 184, 190, 195, 197, 202, 203, VII. 
267, X. 191, 197. Opinion of the, in 


England, II. 172, LV. 33, X. 191. Sub- 
mission to the, II. 173, II]. 475. As- 
sociation against it, II. 183. Hssay on 


it, 469. Proposed by Keith, X. 74, 80; 
by Grenville, 189. See Congress of 
1765. 


Stamp paper, disposition of, I. 73, II. 184, 
354. 


Stamp tax, United States, VIII. 555. 
Standing armies, I. 526, IV. 355, 362, 382, 
IX. 625. On the patriotism of, VI. 240. 
Apprehensions as to, VIII. 419. Advo- 
cated by Hamilton, LX. 289, 290, 291. 
Standing powers, VI. 118, 129, 147. See 
Hereditary. 
Srannorn, Captain, VIII. 397, 399. 
Sranisztaus, King of Poland, IV. 367, 
3871. 
State vanity, X. 29. 
Staten Island, excursion to, VII. 145. In- 
terview with Lord Howe on, IX. 442. 
States, institution of governments by the, 
I. 188, 206, II. 407, 489, 510, ILI. 13, 17, 
44, 46, IV. 185, 1X. 347, 349, 351, 380, 
383, 387, 389, 391, 400, 429, 435-451, 
453, X. 410. Discussion on boundaries 
of, Il. 492, 501. The word substituted 
for colonies, 494, 498, III. 22. Sover- 
eignties till the adoption of the Federal 
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Constitution, IV. 217. Power of the 
people of the, 491. On loans to, VIL 
328. Should unite in discharging debts 
of congress, VIII. 92, 119. Effects of 
differences among them, as to imposts, 
171, 177, 240, 274, 281, 290, 332, 337, 
363, 391, 408. Must act in concert, 241. 
Should give commercial powers to con- 
gress, 274, 290. Do not pay their quotas, 
3889. Assumption of debts by, recom- 
mended, 396. Laws of, irreconcilable 
with the treaty, 402, [X. 548, 632. Gov- 
ernments of the, weak and selfish, VIII. 
419. Have bad constitutions, £58. Pro- 
posed amendment in the constitution on 
the suability of, 552. Rivalry between 
them and the national government, IX. 
573. On the admission of new, 631. 
See Commerce, Congress, Governments, 
Trade, and United States. 

States General of France, VI. 321, 825, 
327, 347. See Holland. 

Statesmen, produced by tyranny, III. 463. 
Statutes at Large, I. 226, X. 32, 207. One 
copy, II. 226, X. 209, 239. Hawley’s 
letter soliciting the, II. 337. 

Steeples, not permitted to Catholics, VII. 
648. 

Srreusen, Baron, IX. 469. 

Strvens, Dr. consul-general at St. Do- 
mingo, VIII. 635, 655, 658, 661. Letters 
of, opened by a British captain, IX. 
64. 

Stevenson, FERDINAND, pardoned, VIII. 
654. 

Stiritine, Lord, I. 251, If. 480, VIL. 
145. 

Srocxron, Rrcowarp, in congress, I. 
229, II. 355, III. 53. Remarks by, on 
the writer, 56. Consulted as to judici- 
ary appointments, IX. 94. 

SroppErR?, Benysamin, secretary of the 
navy, VIII. 594, 599, IX. 252, 582. 
On a prize sent to Norfolk, VIII. 600. 
On a commission as evidence of ap- 
pointment to office, 667. On Talbot’s 
rank, 669, 675. On the mode of carry- 
ing envoys to France, IX. 16. Urges 
the President to meet the cabinet, 18, 19, 


26. Disagrees with his colleagues, 25, 
261. Takes charge of the war office, 
62. On the opening of letters by a 


British captain, 65. On the appointment 
of a marshal, 72, 76. Circular by, 
against search or detention of armed 
vessels, 160. On the nomination of 
Murray, 271. Cited as to Hamilton, 
301; as to a federal caucus of members 
of congress, 305; on charge of bargain 
with the Smiths, X. 3-7. 

Stone, Tomas, in congress, II. 467— 
502. 

Srormr, Cuaries, I. 401, III. 282, 289, 
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293. Secretary, I. 401, Ill. 366, VIII. 
310. 

Srormont, Lord, proposition to, for ex- 
changing prisoners, VII. 13. 

Srory, registrar of the Admiralty Court, 
Sy L78: 

Srory, Jospen, X. 38. 

SroueuTon, Consul of Spain, LX. 67. 

Srracuny, Hunry, I. 372, III 301, 302, 
333, VII. 653, VIIL 15. Character of, 
I. 372, Ill. 303, VIL. 660... Goes to 
London and returns, I. 378, II. 324, 
327. 

Stratford-upon-Avon, III. 394. 

Sruart, GILBERT, picture by, IX. 589. 

Sruart, Roper, and the Constable de 
Montmorenci, VI. 382, 384. 

Style, remarks on, VI. 66. The author’s, 
XG 53: 

Succession in office, aS a preservation 
against corruption, VI. 25, 99, 114, 119, 
147. See Corruption and Office. 

Suffolk Resolves, 11. 380. 

Suffrage. See Voting. 

Sugars, commerce in, VIII. 105, 110, 116, 
117, 127, 139. 

Suryivan, James, Governor, II. 244, 
X.272. Pickering’s letter to, IX. 319. 
Correspondence with, X. 375. 

Sutrivan, Joun, I. 258, 264, 341, II. 
375, 377, 386. Opposes a second peti- 
tion to the King, 409. On government, 
IiJ. 16-18. Joins the army, 18, 64. 
Mission of, to congress by Howe, 72, 73, 
80, IX. 438, 440. On the eastern bound- 
ary, VIII. 518-520. His negotiations 


at New York in 1776, IX. 407. His 
military operations in Canada, 412. 
Suxtty, Duke of, III. 227. On confi- 


dence and diffidence, IX. 404. Envious, 
598. 

Sumner, IncREASE, on arumored French 
invasion of Maine, VIII. 583. 

Sumptuary laws, VII. 53. 

Supper, of the royal family of France, II. 
172-175. Spanish, 240. 

Suspicious, the charge of being, LX. 100, 
299. 

Susquehannah River, on opening the navi- 
gation of, IT. 436, III. 413. 

Swanwick, Jown, favors 
revolution, X. 270. 

Sweden, I. 300, III. 323, 350, VII. 184, 
874, 381, 429, 525, 527. Minister from, 
at Holland, 624. Treaty with, VIII. 
122. Trade with, 130. Stipulation as 
to neutral vessels, 592. Delay as toa 
treaty, 595, 598. Treaty made at Paris, 
PX 276: 

Swirt, JonaTuan, III. 421. 
ments, IV. 383, 413. 

Swart, Samuet, Il. 177, 193, X. 38-40, 
272. 


the French 


On govern- 
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Swiss, degeneracy of the, X. 406. 

Switzerland, democratic cantons of, IV. 
313. Aristocratic republics of, 828, 
VI. 108. Alliances of France with, 
IV. 336. Forms of government in, re- 
modelled by Napoleon, 345. No liberty 
to the people of, LX. 622. 

Swords, remittances for, VIII. 431, 434. 
Sybaris, republic of, LV. 515. 

Sypnpy, AnGerNon, J. 148, IX. 80. 
See Sipney. 

Syxxia, VI. 208. 

SyLvesrerR, JOHN, petitions for pardon, 
VIII. 657. 


Le 


TacrTvs, citation from, I. 433. On gov- 
ernments, LV. 294. On the Germans, 
561. Fundamental principle of, X. 340. 

TaxzoT, Sivas, Captain, command of the 
frigate Constitution, offered to, VIII. 637, 
663, 664. Visits Quincy, 655. Truxtun 
and, 663-665, IX. 279. Biographical 
notice of, VIII. 669. Suspects Stoddert 
distrusts him, IX. 9. To be separated 
from Barry, 12. Letters to, opened by 
a British Captain, 64. The Sandwich 
captured by, in a Spanish port, 73. De- 
mands liberation of impressed seamen, 
326. 

"PALLEYRAND-PERIGORD, I. 542, VI. 323, 
VIII. 560, 568. His conduct, 598. His 
treatment of Gerry, 610, 611,617. His 
sincerity, 622. Says a minister will be 
received, I. 542, 625, VIII. 680, 685, 
689, IX. 10, 40, 41, 138, 244, 245, 260, 
296. Writes to Pichon, I. 542, 552, 
VIII. 684, 689, 690, IX. 245, 262. On 
privateering, 84. His overtures to Gerry, 
245, 264, 296. Correspondence between 
Murray and, 258-261. 

Taxtman, Lientenant, VIII. 665. 

Tariff, X. 384. See Duties. 

TARLETON, victory over, VII. 410. 

Targuin, Lucius, VI. 80. 

Taunton, in Massachusetts, IL. 199, 218. 

Taverns, II. 84, 96, 111, 122, 123, 125, LX. 
637. Spanish, IIL. 244, 251, 253. See 
Licensed Houses. 

Taxation and taxes, without representation, 
8 esc-003. Os on, 178, X. 368: 
Franklin’s remarks to Shirley respecting, 
IV. 19. Colonial protests against, 48. 
At Florence, VII. 88, IX. 470. In 
America, VII. 294, 297, 305. For prop- 
erty and polls, IX. 470. Three rebel- 
lions from, X. 128. Beginning of, by 
parliament, 284. Not to be laid on 
people without their consent, 294. See 
Parliament and Stamp Act. 

Tayior, Joun, on Patrick Henry, III. 
58, X. 376, 411,413. Reply to his Stric- 
tures on some Parts of the ‘ Defence of the 
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American Constitutions,’ VI. 443. His 
wife, 461. His attack respecting aris- 
tocracy, considered, X. 70, 80, 90, 94. 

Tea, 1. 938. Destroyed, 140, 146, II. 323, 
333, 334, 340, IV. 79, 85, VII. 268, IX. 
333. The author’s ignorance of the names 
of the destroyers, I. 334. Duty paid 
on imported, 381, IV. 130. Recom- 
mended, III. 215. Non-importation of, 
IV.34. Renounced at Philadelphia, LX. 
347. Hawley’s hints on, 642, 643. 

Temperance, exertions for, LX. 637. Let- 
ter on, X. 365. See Licensed Houses. 

Teme ce, Siz Jonny, his duel, I. 318, 333. 
His share in furnishing copies of letters 
from Boston, 319. His return to Amer- 
ica; notices of him, 457. Consul-general, 
VII. 234. Complains that copies of 
records are refused to loyalists, 371. 

Trempre, Ropert, II. 258. 

Tennessee, friendly to the general govern- 
ment, VIII. 566. 

Ternay, Chevalier de, VII. 163, 216, 
220, 229-244, 316. Treatment of by the 
King and Queen of England, VIII. 477, 

Terrorism, reply to Jefferson on, X. 47. 

Teutonic institutions, LV. 297, 577. 

THACHER, JAMES, LX. 587. 

THACHER, OXENBRIDGE, IL. 43. 

TuacHEeR, Oxunsriper, I. 74, II. 43, 
47, 67, 141-143. Cited, 74. Argues 
against writs of assistance, 124, 521, X. 
247. Condemns Otis, Il. 142, X. 295. 
Facts as to, 247. Representative, 285, 
295. Author of Sentiments of a British 
American, 292. 

THaxtTeR, Jonn, I. 297, III. 229, 243, 
269, 282, 289, 293, 337, VII. 121. Sec- 
retary, I. 297, ILI. 354, 366, VIL. 244, 
551, 554, 652. Bearer of treaties to 
America, I. 400, ILI. 383, VIII. 154, 165, 
177, 180, TX. 521. Illness of, VII. 493, 
594. Commendation of, 589, VIII. 82. 
Aids Jay, IX. 514, 

TuHayenr, EBpnezer, Il. 110, 258, IX. 
354. Instructions to, III. 464. 

Tuayer, Exisua, II. 258. 

Theatres, I1f. 118. Closed in Paris on 
Good Friday week, 133. Frequented, 
144, 150, 193, 196, 201, 275. 

Thebes, republic of, LV. 513. 

Tuemistocies, VI. 15, 101. 

THEOGNIS, citations from, with remarks, 
X. 58, 64, 70. 

THEVENARD, M., on the American naval 
power and the frigate Alliance, X. 25. 
Tuomas, Joun, Ensign, burnt in a fire- 

ship, VIII. 671. 

Tuomas, WiLLiAM, X. 403. 

Tuompson, Sir Benzamin, Count Rum- 
ford, VIII. 660. 

Tuompson, Ciaupb®, collector at Bruns- 
wick, in Georgia, IX. 71. 


os, 
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Tuomeson, WiLi1AM, General, I. 251. 
In Canada, IX. 412. 

Tuomson, Cuarvus, II. 358, III. 28, 
X.120. Secretary of Congress, UI. 365, 
Vil. 231, X. 15. His records, IIL 29, 
38, 39, 43, 51, 69, X. 88. 

Thorn, The, VII. 159. 

Tuornron, Marruew, time of his taking 
his seat in congress, X. 88. 

Thoughts on Government, I. 207, I. 507, 
III. 23, LV. 189, LX. 386, 398, 430, 617. 
Patrick Henry’s letter on, LV. 201. Re- 
ply to, 202. 

Three Rivers, 1X. 412. 

THUCYDIDES, on miseries in Greece, LV. 
285. 

TuuLemerer, Baron de, I. 414, 416, III. 
273, 275, 282, 292. Minister from Prus- 
sia, I. 414, VII. 624. Treaty with Prussia 
proposed by, I. 414, VIII. 183, 191-196, 
199-203, 222, 224, 238, 278, 283, 316, 
408-410, 414, 415, IX. 274. Conveys 
medals to Spener, 523. 

TxuR tow, Chancellor, on impressment, 
DX. 317. 

TIBALDELLO, stratagem of, V. 324. 

Tizperivus Graccuus, IV. 539. 
Ticonderoga, artillery from, II. 432. 
emy at, 440. 

Tirrany, J. H., political chart by, X. 
377. 

Tittorson, Joun, II. 6, 7, Ill. 448. 

Timanus, X. 84. 

Tithes, paid in Spain, III. 250. 

Ytles, VI. 242. History of the author’s 
passion for, VIII. 512. For the Presi- 
dent and others, 513. To be rejected in 
the dedication of a book, IX. 574. 

Toasts, at an anniversary in Dorchester, IT. 


En- 


218. By delegates to congress, 362, 
863, 400. At Bordeaux, Il]. 119. At 


Amsterdam, 289. 

Tobacco, duty on, in Virginia, II. 250. 
Trade in, 455, 481, 482, VIII. 409. Con- 
sumption of, in Spain, III. 239. Ship- 
ped to the Willinks, 387, VIII. 91. 
Exported, VII. 310. Smugegled into 
Great Britain, VIII. 284. Foreign duties 
on, 311, 408, 505. Effect of Morris’s 
monopoly of, 409. 

Toleration, Franklin on, I. 659. Roman, 
IV. 530. In Germany, VII. 525, 527. 
See Religious Intolerance. 

TotomMet, The, V. 241, 245, 255. 

TonnERRE, Marquis de, IIL. 134, 135. 

Tory, whig and, belong to natural history, 
X. 53. See Loyalists. 

Tousarb, Lrwis, recommended for Col- 
onel in the Provisional Army, VIII. 591. 

Toussaint, policy to be pursued in rela- 
tion to, VIII. 635, 639, 657, 661, 668. 
See St. Domingo. 

Towers, at Siena, V. 200, In Pistoia, 363. 
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Town meetings, II. 204, 316, VII. 168, 


182. 
Towns, New England, IH. 400. Diffi- 
culty as to dividing, 486, 494. On mak- 


ing independent, LV. 492, 504. Effect of, 
on the American Revolution, V. 495. 
Independent conduct of, VII. 168. 

TownsuEnD, Lord, I. 92, 94. On Caven- 
dish’s propositions, 360. 

Tracy, Urnian, IX. 288. See Desturr- 
Tracy. 

Trade, 1. 163. On stopping, II. 341, 342, 
344, 382. Onthe power of parliament 
to regulate, 379, LV. 39, 86, 99, 111. Ex- 
tent of, with the Colonies, II. 383, IV. 
38, 46. Debates on, II. 452, 469, III. 40. 
Between the West Indies and Great Bri- 
tain, Il. 478. Extent of British, 482. 
Of France, III. 193,196, 218. Of and with 
Spain, 217,239. Of Bruges and Ostend, 
283. Between England and the United 
States, 316, VIII. 280. With Russia, 
III. 346, VII. 256, VIII. 51, 65, 67, 328, 
340. Negotiations with England respect- 
ing, 363, 364, 373. With Holland, 375, 
VII. 400. Act in 1677, by Massachusetts 
respecting, [V. 111. Important to France, 
VII. 27,175. In the revolutionary war, 
69, 310. Importance of cutting off Eng- 
lish, 169. Union of countries by, 175. 
On the prevention of, to Europe, 274. 
British proclamation respecting, VIII. 
97, 100,101,103. Reciprocity in, urged, 
98, 101, 131, 241, 301, 307, 331, 381. 
With Spain and her Colonies, 132, IX. 
382. Increase of VIII. 134. British 
boast of, with America, 240. Plenary 
power should be given by the States to 
congress respecting, 241. On excluding 
British ships from American, 311, 333. 
Remedies to be applied, 332, 383. See 
Commerce, Brazil, Holland, Italy, Med- 
iterranean, Ports, Portugal, St. Domingo, 
Sweden, and Treaty. 

Transcribing. See Extracts. 

Transylvania Proprietors, I. 480. 

Travelling, route of to Philadelphia, IL, 
421. From Ferrol to Paris, Hints on, 
ILI. 196, 231. 

Travels and Negotiations, III. 89. 

Treason, I. 225, 562. IV. 32, 131, VI. 215, 
490. Conviction of, I. 572, VIII. 643, 
644, 648, 653, IX. 15, 21-23, 57-61. 
Proclamations respecting, 174. Pardon 
for, 178, X. 153. The ery of, against 
Henry and Otis, 299, 304, 310. See 
FRIES. 

Treasury, unaccountability of the Secre- 
tary of the, to the President, VIII. 555. 
See Hamiutron and Woxcort. 

Treat, Roperr, Governor, II. 344. 

Treaties, on making, with foreign powers, 
I. 200, 213, IL. 486, 503, 505, 516, III. 
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72, 82. Committee to make, in Europe, 
I. 415, 416, VIII. 205-208, IX. 521. 
Aversion of Great Britain to make, with 
the United States, 177,272. Remarks 
on, VIII. 57, 139, 147. Honor of con- 
cluding, 201. The Methuen, with Por- 
tugal, 324. Sce Hrance, Holland, Peace, 
and Spain. 

Treaty of commerce, negotiations for, with 
England, III. 259, 265, 363, 364, VII. 
236. See Commerce. 

Trees, apple, substituted for elm, Til. 385. 
Prenton; 14 250, IL 357, 438, VIL. 287, 
358. The President meets the heads of 
department at, before the envoys go to 
France, I. 554, IX. 18-20, 26, 33, 36, 
38, 251, 261,299. Want of accommoda- 
tions at, 25. Enthusiasm there about 
France, 253. 

Trescorr, W. H., on the origin of the 
neutral policy of the United States, LX. 
409. 

Mies, iso ol, LV. 835 Vils 537, WiLL. 
268. 

Tribunes, Roman, IV. 523, 543. 

Trieste, VII. 106. Trade with, VIII. 80. 
Trinitarianism, X. 66, 67, 84. 

Trinity House Corporation, III. 111. 

TripE, DANIEL, ill-treated, IX. 77. 
Tripoli, VII. 27, VIII. 150,.230. Con- 
ferences with the ambassador of, in Lon- 
don, 872, 374, 377. See Barbary States. 
Trorr, GeorGe, II. 178, 305. 
TROWBRIDGE, Epmunp, I. 138. Left 
out of the council, Il. 195, 196, 200. 
Will not enter a nolle prosequi against 
rioters, 204. Conversations with, 282, 
2o4- 30,301... Pacts as: to, LV. 6, -X- 
272. Consulted as to impeaching judges, 
239. Commends Otis, 265. 

Truce with England, I. 328, 335, 339, 358, 
VII. 134, 152, 429, 434-438, 440, 443, 
554. See Armistice. 

True Sentiments of America, III. 447. 

TRUMBULL, JonN, the painter, III. 398. 
Secretary of Mr. Jay, VII. 319. De- 
spatched to Paris, VIII. 468, LX. 519. 

TRUMBULL, JonN, the poet, cited on 
Hamilton’s opposition to the author’s 
election to the Vice-Presidency, VIII. 
484. On the feelings at Hartford re- 
specting the President, IX. 75. 

TRUMBULL, JONATHAN, Governor, peti- 
tions for the pardon of Williams, LX. 72. 
Secretary to Washington, 360. Unjustly 
suspected, 519. 

TRUMBULL, JOSEPH, II. 274. 

Truth, I. 80. Political, VII. 231. 

Truxtun, THomas, corresponds with 
Désfourneaux, VIII. 630, 636. Com- 
mended, 636, 655, 670, IX. 586. Talbot 
and, Vill. 663-665, 669, LX. 280. Con- 
demus Giles’s conduct, 8. Termination 
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of his service, 12. Gold medal to, 48, 
586. 

Tryon, Wixttr1am, Governor, II. 459, 
460, IL]. 56. Purchases birds and in- 
sects, IV. 259. Defeat of regulators by, 
VII. 284. 

Tucker, Apranam, Light of Nature pur- 
sued, by, X. 232. : 

Tucker, Samvuzr, commander of The 
Boston, voyage of, to France, with the 
writer; I. 277, III. 94, X. 26. Instruc- 
tions to, III. 94. Chased by the enemy, 
98, 110. Takes prizes, 168, 109, 120, 
IX. 483, X. 26. Anecdote by, III. 115. 
Salutes the fort at Bordeaux, 117. His 


© remark on the writer, 200. 


TuUoKER, Sv. Groreu, Judge, X. 38. 
Tupor, Joun, II. 216, LX. 340. 
Tupor, Witram, 1. 60, 252, II. 216, 


224. 1X. 346, 411, X. 241. Judge. 
advocate-general, III. 65. His early 
discouragements, LX. 340, 359. Com- 


mended for secretary to Washington, 
859. Hints'to, on describing battles, 436. 
Scene for a painter recommended to, X. 
244. 

Turrs, Corton, I. 432, VIII. 68, LX. 
548. 

Tuttius, Servius, IV. 545. 

Tumults, [V. 79, 151, 4138, VIL. 305. See 
Mobs. 

Munisn Vil 2iepeVillle 150; 72305 
for, LX. 70. See Barbary Powers. 
Turenne, Marshal, III. 145. 
Turcor, I. 301, 307, III. 138, 157, 176, 
216, IX. 624, X. 256. Defence of the 
American Constitutions against his attack, 
I. 430, [V. 271, 273, VI. 486, VIII. 448, 
IX. 558, 623.. Extracts from, IV. 278, 
299. 

Turks, alliance against, VIII. 128. 
Constantinople. 

Tuscany, minister sent to, 
Growth and decline of, V. 
Vicars and nuncios in, 212. 
on, VII. 109. 

Tyupr, Roya, conversation with, II. 
247, 

Tyne, Joun, Judge, X. 241, 242, 271. 

Tyne, Witty, II. 297. 

Tyranny, Il. 400, 488, VI. 129. Of 
kings and nobles, III. 448, 520, V. 39. 
The two greatest systems of, III. 449. 
Statesmen produced by, 463. In Rome, 
489. In free States, LV. 384, VI. 122. 
Origin and foundation of, IV. 417, VI. 
1619 —BlatomonelVe A55. InaeGreece, 
473, 485, 507; VI. 102,178. In Florence, 
V.10. Better than anarchy and mobs, 
VI. 151, X. 14. Of fashion and party, 
21. See People. : 

Tyrants, right to depose and destroy, V. 
177, VI. 186. 


Jewels 


See 


DBE NRL, 
192, 199. 
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Usertt, at Florence, V. 13, 15. 
Ulster County, in New York, reply to an 
address of the grand-jury of, IX. 224. 
Underwald, democratic republic of, IV. 
316. 
Union, I. 23, 69, 158, 440. 
plan of, Il. 387, IV. 141. 
1775, 35, 184, X. 162, 164. In 1754 and 
1755, IX. 591, X, 132. In 1765, 191, 
192, 197. Doubt as to the perpetual 
duration of the, 386. See Congress at 
Albany, Congress of 1765, and United 
States. 
Unitarians, I. 621. In England, X. 50, 66. 
United States, substituted for Colonies, ITI. 
75. Attachment of foreigners to parties 
in the, 212, 225. Should not conquer 
foreign countries, 213. A monarchical 
republic, VI. 429. Growth of, during 
the Revolution, VII. 183, 272. Popula- 
tion of, 273, 275, 302, 359, IX. 557. On 
a revolt of any of the, VII. 276. In- 
vincible, 285. Expenses, 293, 295. 
Resources, 297, 305, VIII. 220. Plenty 
in, VII. 305. Sectional parties and ig- 
norance, 307. Unfairly treated by Eu- 
rope, 390, X. 109, 116, 119. Remarks 
on the government of, VII. 397.  In- 
fluence in Europe of want of union in 
the, VIII. 98, 101, 103, 107, 108, 332, 
475, IX. 220, 262. Importance of union 
in the, VIII. 108, 131, 141, 223, 246, 
332, 343, 356, 363, 439, 464, 467, 475, 
IX. 262, 604, 615, 620, 631. Apprehen- 
sions from multiplying the number of 
the, VIII. 348. Article on the, in the 
Encyclopédie, 413. Change in the gov- 
ernment of the, contemplated, 419. High 
position, 467, 597, IX. 266. A fine 
field for the operation of government, 
VIII. 517. Must maintain its respect, 
536, 538, 547, X. 98. Changes in the 
administration about once in a dozen 
years, IX. 590, 602. Assumption of 
sovereignty of the, 159. See America, 
Boundaries, Great Britain, and States. 
United States frigate, IX. 16. Carries en- 
voys to France, 39. 
United States Military Academy. 
Military Academy. ; 
Universe, eternity and incomprehensibility 
of the, X. 68. 
Universities promote liberty, I. 15, 19. 
Uri, democratic republic of, LV. 321. 
Usury, at Rome, VI: 31. 
Utrecht, I. 347, 348, III. 293, VII. 538, 
567. 
Uzzano, Niccoto, V. 68 
Sve Cll WAS Ol 


Galloway’s 
In 1774 and 


See 
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Valenciennes, III. 297, 298. 

Valengin, republic of, TV. 374. 

VALENTINOIS, D1ana, Duchess of, VL 
290. 

VALERIUS, MAntius, on government, 
IV. 445, 542. 

VaLerius, Pusrius, of Rome, VI. 80. 

Vaxors, House or, VI. 230, 255. 

Van Asp, Mr., III. 275, 280. 

Van BerckeL, ENGELBERT FRANCIS, 
I. 331, III. 270, 289, VII. 321, 331, 601. 
Persecuted, 334, 347, 386, 522, 538, 620. 
Le pensionnaire, 541. Demands a trial, 
524. Facts as to, 620, VIII. 24. 

Van Bercxet, P. J., minister to the 
United States, III. 317, VIII. 45-47. 


Inquiries to be made of, 103. His re- 
ception, 154. Recalled, 460. 
Van Brierswyck, Perer, grand pen- 


sionary of Holland, III. 289, VII. 395, 

409, 517, 558, 560,617. Interviews with, 
IIL. 290, VII. 412, 598, 614, 617. His 
delicate situation, 618. Notice of, 618. 
Van BiromBerc, Henprix, VII. 260, 
323. 

Vancz, Davin, Colonel, to negotiate 
with Southern Indians, IX. 77. 

VAN DER CAPELLEN DE Por, Baron, I. 
346, III. 270, 362, WII. 317, 319, 332, 
333, 622, VIII. 131. On the want of 
credit, III. 343. On funds, 501. 

Van DER Dossen, General, III. 273- 
278. 

Van per Kemp, F. Aprran, III. 271, 
VII. 317, 491, [X. 576, X. 70. Dedica- 
tion by, declined, 588. Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
608, 625. Sympathy with, 624. Com- 
mendation of, X. 22. Biography of, 
223, 224, 

Vanity, defined, VI. 234. 
IX, 598, X. 29. 

a Nuss, W. P., pamphlet ascribed to, 
A. 22. 

Van STapuorst, negotiations with the 
house of, I. 351, VII. 313, 575, 583, 594; 
622, VIII. 168. 

Varnum, Josupu B., IX. 312. 

VassaLt, WiLLiaM, on pleasure and 
pain, X. 215; 229. 

VAUBAN, proposition of, as to Spanish 
colonies, LX, 601. 

VaucHan, Bengamin, I. 363, 367, 369, 
III. 309, VIL. 612, VIII. 14, 48, 520, X. 
404. Conferences with, I. 363, 367, 378, 
III. 312, 332, 352, 355. Presses Lord 
Shelburne to provide for William Frank- 
lin, I. 373. On the liberty of navigation, 
UI. 353. Deposits letters with John 
Quincy Adams, VIII. 15. On peace, 44, 


Remarks on, 
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47. Speculations by, 99. Visits Quincy ; 
his remarks on Cooper and Priestley, 
IX. 13. 

VaueGuan, SAMUEL, III. 360. 

Vaucuan, Witiiam, VII. 569. 
Vaueuyon, Duc de la, ambassador from 
France to the Hague, I. 333, III. 280, 
281, Vil. 378, VIL. 31, IX.515.. Com- 
munications to, and interviews, III. 280, 
365, 380, VII. 374, 388, 404, 405, 414, 
481, 497, 528. Copies of memorials sent 
to, 416. Advises a demand on Holland, 
497, 504. Consulted as to communica- 
tions to the Spanish ambassador, 499 ; 
as to proposing a treaty with Holland, 
533. Entertainment by, for the introduc- 
tion of the American minister, 573. 
Harmony and intimacy with, 621, 633, 
642. Ontrade, VIII. 84, 90, 104. 
Venality. See Corruption. 

VENDOME, House of, VI. 230, 283. 
Venice, aristocratic republic of, LV. 347, 
421, 425, VIL. 113. Plots in, [V. 352, 
353. State inquisitors in, 354. No liberty 
in, [X.. 622. 

VERGENNES, Count DE, French secretary 
of foreign affairs, I. 241, 289, 298, 386, 
Til. 124, 125, 146, 153, 172, VIII. 13. 
His character and policy, I. 299, 304, 337, 
392. Interviews with, III. 125, 127, 146, 

304, 305, 353, 358, 379, 380, VIII. 6. 
Informed of a proposition to corrupt 
American ministers, I1I. 179. Leave 
taken of, 191. Recommends a minister 
plenipotentiary to reside in Europe, 259. 
Correspondence with, on negotiations with 
Great Britain; and reflections thereon, 
259-267, 357, 359, 366, VII. 126, 128, 
157, 444,450. Distrusted, III. 261-266, 
326, 336, 355, 356, 364, 366, Vil. 627, 
VIL 5, 40, 87, 89, 93, 142, IX. 515, 
618. Abilities of, II]. 296. Wants Jay 
to treat with D’ Aranda without powers, 
299,301. Copyof the treaty with the 
States-General delivered to, 353. Treat- 
ing respecting Natchez, 366. Remarks 
en the author, 377. Consulted respecting 
treaties and the Barbary States, 390. 
Congratulations from, on being appointed 
to England, 391. On gazettes and jour- 
nals, VI. 513, IX. 622. Ratification of 
treaties exchanged with, VH. 18. Ad- 
dresses to be directly to him, 126, 129. 
Dissuades the author from communi- 
eating his powers, 138, 228, 235, 236, 
353. On the redemption of paper mo- 
ney. 190, 207, 212. Appeal to, in 
relation to the campaign of 1781, 219. 
Rupture with, 243, 314, 337, 495. The 
American minister to Holland and, 404, 
529 6539: his return to Paris, 423, 426, 
431. VIIL & On the mediation of 
the Imperial courts, VIJ. 444, VIII. 86. 
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Declines paying bills, VII. 464. On the 
demand of an answer from Holland, 500, 
504, 514.649. Approves the American 
minister’s conduct, 566, 567. Prelimi- 
nary treaty signed before being communi- 
cated to, VIII. 20, 82, 87. On ceding 
the fisheries, 87, 89. Dutch claims against, 
115, 125. Charged with deception, 142. 
On a treaty with the Barbary States, 229, 
399. On a mission to Constantinople, 
397. Ill, 430. Cited, [X.481. Picture 
in his gallery, 504. 

Vermont, claim to the lands of, VILL. 210. 
Lord Dorchester and, 438. Circuit court 
in, UX.S)); 53, ‘632: 

Vernon, Witiiam, Il. 94. Son of, goes 
to France, 94, 96, 97, 105. Member of 
the navy board at Boston, IX. 465. — 
Versailles, JI. 124. Palace of, 125. Visits 
to, 155, 379. Ceremonies at, 155. See 
VERGENNES. 

Vespucius, Americus, V. 9, 106. 
Vessels, American, captured, VII. 81. 
Taken after the beginning of the armistice, 
condemned, VIII. 198, 269, 276, 284. 
Questions by their High Mightinesses re- 
specting, answered, 213. Taken and con- 
demned at Providence and Jamaica, IX. 
28. See Armed Vessels, Armistice, and 
Ships. 

Velo power, LV. 358, 365, 366, 398, 483, 
579, 580, V. 44, VI. 63, 65, 432, 439. 
See President. 

Vice-President of the United States, I. 444, 
447, VI. 225, 457, IX. 554. Electio: of 
the author to be, VI. 225, VIII. 484. His 
speech, 485. On the President’s re sep- 
tion of visitors and entertainment of 
company, 491. On the President’s power 
of removal, 494. His farewell speech to 
the Senate, 525; the answer, 527. His 
reply, 529. Jefferson elected, 583, 536. 
On sending as envoy extraordinary to 
France, 533-540, IX. 284, 285: See 
JEFFERSON. 

Vicq Dv’ Azyr, M., VIIE. 68, 69. 

VIDAME DE CuartTreEs, VI. 3038, 304, 
314, 333, 347. 

Vienna, proposed congress at, VII. 440, 
443, 452, 460, 472, 485, 488. On send- 
ing a minister to, VIII. 96, 146. 
Vineyards, in France, HI. 258. 
Wines. 

Viny’s wheels of bent timber, III. 395. 
Virginia, I. 157. Landed aristocracy in, 
205, 243. Spirit of liberty in, II. 249, 
458-460, III. 88, IX. 355, 398. Duty 
there on tobacco, II. 250. Ladies, 435. 
Expense of, for fortifications, 479. Divi- 
sion among the delegates of, in congress, 
Ill. 31. Resolves and constitution of, « 
220, IV. 202, IX. 37, 43, 382, 389, 398, 
451, X. 287. New England and, III. 
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400. Protested against the act of navi- 
gation, [V. 48, 109. Denies the right to 
tax the colonies, 50, 109, X. 189. Char- 
ters; early resistance there, IV. 108. 
Address to the convention on -govern- 
ment in general, 202, IX. 38. The press 
in, VI. 518.. Population of, VII. 302, 
303. Debt of, in 1785, VIII. 367. Reply 
to the inhabitants of Middlesex County 
in, IX. 214; toa deputation from Bote- 
tourt county, 215; to the inhabitants of 
Harrison county, 216 ; to the young men 
of Richmond, 217; of Accomac county, 


218. Riflemen, 357. Commonwealth, 
425. Accessions from, to the army, 466. 


State vanity, X.29. Threatens a separ- 
ation, 111. Indebted to Massachusetts, 
for Washington, 165. Episcopacy in, 
186, 188. Settlement and growth of, 
331. 

Virginia University, thoughts on studies to 
be pursued in, X. 104, 213. Foreign 
professors and tutors for, not approved, 
414. 

Virtue, vice and, IJ. 16, 107, 145, 250. 
National, Ill. 423, TV. 198, LX. 603. 
Republican, VI. 205. 219. Recognition 
of, in titles, 242. Public, LX. 603, 636. 
A pillar of aristocracy, X. 65. Neces- 
sary to political liberty, 386. Anecdote 
of Chesterfield on happiness and, 387. 

VisconrTt, family of, V. 444. 

Visits, etiquette as to, III. 126, 132, 367, 
368. On the reception of, by the Presi- 
dent, VIII. 489-492. 

Visscuer, the pensionary, III. 275, 276, 
279, 289, 291, VII. 507, VIII. 112, 174, 
178. Facts as to, 620. 

Vorrairn, I. 660, III. 144, 170, X. 82. 


Introduction of, to Franklin, III. 147. - 


Literary character of, X. 213. 
220. Montesquieu and, 257. 
Voss, on the debt of Virginia, western 
ports, negroes, and British debts, VIII. 
367. 

Voting, in congress, I. 269, II. 365, 496- 
501. By printed ballots, I. 474. In 
Venice, IV. 349. In Rome, 544, 546. 
Important, VI. 449. Remarks on, IX. 


Motto of, 


375, 376. By foreigners, 579. By the 
uneducated, 639. Distinctions as to, X.. 
267. See Property. 


Wee 

Wales, analogy between America and, IV. 
132, 141, 149, 159. 

Water, Sir Joun, IIT. 526. 

Wa ton, Geores, II. 494, IIT. 56, VIII. 
495. 

War, events in the Seven Years, IT. 11, 23, 
33, 388. Zubly on the means to carry 
on the revolutionary, 469. Wholesome, 
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TIJ. 14. Americans hate, 234. English 


and French: propensity, to, 307. Debt 
after. the Seven Years, LV. 72. Civil, 
justifiable, 79. Expensive, 504. Car- 


ried on without a government, V. 15. 


Serving in, without pay, 223. Conduct 
of, by the Bolognese, 297, 300. Caused 
by national rivalries, VI. 267. Causes 


of, in England, 488. Discouraged, VILL. 
498. Less dreadful than iniquity or 
deserved disgrace, 535. | Preparations 
for, IX. 130. Determined at sea, 586. 
Opinion as to, in 1808, 607; in 1809, 
620. Of 1812; points proved thereby, X. 
20, 168. General distress after, 334. 
See Army. 

Warp, Artemas, General, I. 178, Ll. 
406, 415, IX. 358, X. 272. Candidate 
for commander-in-chief, IJ. 418, X. 164, 
166. In Congress, VII. 146. 

Warp, JosePH, complimented, IX. 96, 
575. On selfishness and craving for 
office, 633. 

Warp, Samvuet,.in congress, I. 183, 189, 
II. 360, 398, 446, 451. On appointing 
officers, 468. Not popular with the 
Hancock party, Ill. 35. His death, 
38, 46. 

Ware, Henry, X. 133. 

WARREN, JAmps, General, 1.179, II. 299, 
411, III. 13, IX. 359, 475, K. 272. Pay- 
master, III. 41. Conversations and 
correspondence with, LX. 336, 338, 352, 
354, 398, 450-456. Judgeship offered to, 
390, 417.. Member of the navy-board at 
Boston, 465. 

WaRREN, JOSEPH, General, I. 63, 64, II. 
255, 257, 262, 312, 314, 325, 406, IIT. 
13, X. 272, 364. Killed, I. 176, 418, 
419, IX. 361, 386. Delivery of commis- 
sions by him, III. 277. Commended to 
Washington, LX. 359. : 

Warren, Mercy, Mrs., [X. 335, 339, X. 
272. Writes a poetical account of the 
destruction of the tea at Boston, LX. 335, 
336. Commendation of, 335, 354, 356, 
475. The Group by, 336, X. 98. Cor- 
respondence with, respecting amusements 
and politics, IX. 369. Marcia, 370. 

Wasuineron, BusHrop, appointment of, 
to the Bench, VIII. 596-598, 604. 

WasHInGtTon, GporGs, I. 157, 196, 265, 
282, 483, 484, 506. Speech of, in the 
Virginia convention, II. 360. In con- 
gress, I. 157, 173, 11.386, XC 27 Omens 
appointment as commander-in-chief of 
the army, I. 175,245, II. 415; 513.00xe 
358, 359, 369, 371, 542, X. 36, 164, 396. 
Recrosses the Schuylkill, IL. 439. To 
fit out armed vessels; to intercept vessels 
bound to Quebec, IIL. 8, X. 27-31. 
Transmits Drummond’s letter to con- 
egress, III. 31. Thanks and medal to, ~ 
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after the evacuation of Boston, 38, 39. 
Meets and consults with congress, 47, 
50. His refusal to receive letters to 
“George Washington, Esq.,” 59. In- 
structions to, about disciplining troops, 
82. The writer’s friendship for, 92. In- 
trigue to put a foreign officer over, 146, 
210. Reportof differences between con- 
gress and, 156. Approves the French 
Constitution of 1789, VI. 323. His wife, 
462. Hamilton and, 543. Remarks in 
connection with his administration, I. 
449, VI. 546, IX. 565, X. 23, 112, 119. 
On corrupting, VII. 282. Transmits 
accounts of successes to ministers in 
Europe, 475. Miniature of, sent to Rus- 
sia, 544, 632. Suppresses discontents in 
the army, VIII.73. The society of the 
Cincinnati and,187. Elected President 
of the United States, 485. Commendation 
of, by the writer, 486, LX. 108, 181, 233, 
369, 542, 569. Questions by, VIII. 489; 
answers to them,49i. His reception on his 
eastern tour, 504. Asks counsel respecting 
Genet, 515. Retires from the Presidency, 
525. Harmony with, 525, 526, 528, LX. 
272. Recommends John Quincy Adams, 
VILL. 529. French efforts to dépopulariser, 
536. Appoints no ensigns under twenty- 
one years of age, 564. Invites the Pres- 
ident to Mount Vernon, 572.  Com- 
munications swith, about the Provisional 
Army and the appointment of officers, 
I. 529, VILL. 573-578, 580, 588-594, 
600, 612. Lieutenant-General and Com- 
mander-in-chief, 573-580, 602, IX. 159, 
213, 220,230. Provision for his nephews, 
VIII. 604. On Dr. Logan, 616. Written 
to, about Barlow and the nomination of 
Murray, 624, IX. 241. Absent from the 
seat of government, VIII. 646. Con- 
duct of, respecting Captain Talbot, 669, 
671. On the alien and sedition laws, I. 
562, 1X.14. His attention to the man- 
ner of doing things. 26. Movement to 
draw him out, 39. His death; plan de- 
feated, 1. 562, IX. 45, 142, 144, 163, 239. 
Measures for burying, at Washington 
city, 45,164. Cited as to McHenry’s 
unfitness for office, 52. His appointments 
to office, 87, 561, X. 62. President’s 
“speech in presence of, IX. 129. In favor 
of neutrality, 186. Excitement against, 
279, X. 47. Weakness of his influence 
in the Senate, IX. 301. Persons recom- 
mended to the confidence of, in 1775, 
359. On adoring, 540. Threatened by 
Hamilton, 576. Aided in his literary com- 
positions, 639. His condition in retire- 
ment, X. 16. Callender’s lies respect- 
ing him, 117. His opinion of Burr, 124. 
Virginia indebted to Massachusetts for, 
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165. On the revolution in France, 270. 

See Army. 

Wasuineton, Marrua, VI. 462. Com- 
munications with, after the death of her 
husband, LX. 45,164. Remarks on, 369. 

Washington City, V1. 478, VIII. 559, IX. 
63. Public buildings destroyed at, VI. 
478, 480, 484. Refnoval of the seat of 
government to, IX. 139, 143, 147, 148. 
Address to the inhabitants of, 233. 
Washington County, Maryiand, reply to an 
address from, IX. 213. 

Warernouse, Bensamin, II. 269, VIL 
479, 1X. 530. 

WATERHOUSE, SAMUEL, II. 182, X. 241. 

Waters, Captain of The Thorn, VII. 
159, 161. 

Watertown, Massachusetts, I. 165. Enter- 
tainment of the delegates at, II. 340, 341. 
Edes’s Gazettes printed at, X. 36. 

Warson, Marston, IX. 562. 

Wayne, Antuony, General, II. 440. 
Wealth, V1. 270. Aristocracy of, 504, X. 
65. See Property. 

Wess, Nartuan, L 23, IX. 591, 592. 

Weep, a preacher and soldier, II. 401. 
Wepp, General, X. 373, 394. 

WEBBER, SAMUEL, X. 90. 

Wessrer, Danter, I. 638, II. 310. 

Wesster, Noau, LX. 75. 

WEDDERBURNE, III. 207. 

Werms, Mason, desires Episcopal ordi- 
nation, VILL. 184-186, 197-199, IX. 275. 

Weizert, A. F., Colonel, III. 198, 204, 
205, 207. 

Weighhouses, abuses at the Amsterdam, 
VIL. 469. 

Wetcu, Lieutenant, dispatched to Am- 
erica with a prize, IIL. 109. 

WeELiincrTon, Lord, X. 173. 

Wetusu, Tuomas, Dr., [X. 571. 

Welsh fusileers, in Boston, LV. 141. 
Wenham Pond, Il. 241. 

Wentworth, JoHn, Governor of New 
Hampshire, IJ.175, 241, 247, 283, 458. 
Member of the special court of admiralty 
and hears trials, 224, LX. 319, 628, X. 
205. Interview with, at Paris, III. 150. 
Emissary at the Hague, VII. 547, 549, 
553. 

WENTWORTH, Pavt, I. 357. 

West, Bensamin, I. 405. 

Western Empire, fall of the, VI. 217. 
Western Islands, on trade with, VIII. 127. 
Western’ Lands, LX. 515. 

Western Posts, retention of, and the rea- 
sons, I. 485, IIL 367, 393, VIII. 244, 
248, 254, 261, 268, 269, 303, 310, 313, 
320, 323, 354, 377, 381, 394, IX. 632. 
Evacuation of, required, VII. 272, 503, 
309, 326, 346, 367, 457. Interview with 
Lord Carmarthen respecting, 326. Me- 
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morial respecting, 346, 356, 357-359 ; 
answer to it, 368, 381, 410. Attack ad- 
vised, IX. 549. 

West Friesland, VII. 557, 560, 613, 617. 
West Indies, 1.466. Trade with, VIII. 
66, 74, 79, 83, 90, 100, 103, 105, 107, 
110, 121, 306, 323, 329. Free ports in 
the 110, 111, 138, 139. Decay of plan- 
tations there, 112. Fish for French 
islands in the, 335. Apprehensions from 
independence in, 634, 642. Naval move- 
ments against, [X.9, 11. Commerce with 


islands in the, interdicted, 17. See 
Guadaloupe. : 
West Point. See Military Academy. 


Wethersfield, in Connecticut, IL. 272, 342. 
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